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1. Imnorted and Native Nannies. 2. Imported Pure Nanny. 3. Carcass Ready for Market. 4. Group of Pure-bred Texas Nannies. 
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ANGORA GOAT FOR FLEECE AND MUTTON. (See Page 227.) 
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5. Shearing Nannies. 6. Pair of Nannies with Full Fleece. 
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Winds are growing sweeter 

Day by day; 
Spring is here, the fields have seen her 
And are growing greener, greener, 
And the woods have found so much 
In the magic of her touch, 
That the golden mist of April 

Deepens with the May. 

DORA READE GOODALE. 
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The time for reading and planning is past, for 
this month is seed time over all but the very north- 
ermmost portion of the country. There is action 
everywhere. The buds on trees and shrubs; the 
seeds of weeds; plant, bird and insect, are all mov- 
ing with new life. and he must be dull indeed who 
does not feel himself impelled to work. 

Clover.—If sown thus late an early drought may 
destroy it all. Encourage established clover by a 
dressing of gypsum or land plaster. The same 
amount of ground-fine bone or other good feftilizer 
will pay in the seed crop, at the second cutting. 

Parsnips are not sufficiently appreciated as food 
for stock. They contain much sugar, and are very 
nutritious. If sown early and thinned to six or 
eight inches apart in rows, they are easily raised. 

Beans, for the slight trouble they give, may be 
made a profitable crop. If they are to be marketed 
consult your marketman as to the kind most in 
demand. A light, warm soil is best suited to the 
crop. Sow when all danger of frost is over. The 
slightest frost will kill them. Sow in drills 27 
inches apart, which will require one and one-half 
bushels of seed to the acre. 

—_ 


Live Stock. 


Live stock of all kinds require special attention 


this month, as it is the transition time “ between 
hay and grass.” The change should be made by 
degrees, or serious derangements of the digestive 
functions are liable to result. Where ensilage has 
formed a staple article of food the change is less 





violent. 

Horses which are kept at farm work demand good 
eare, feeding and grooming. They should be wat- 
ered the first thing every morning, given a generous 
feed and a thorough grooming from ears to heels. 
Do not curry them in the stall where they eat. 
The dust settles upon the grain and renders it dis- 
gusting to them. 
them down, currying off all spots where sweat has 
dried on, water and feed them, giving time for rest 
and digestion. When the collar is removed wash 
the shoulders in salt and water. Collar pads are a 
great protection. Cut hay, dampened and mixed 
with ground feed, requires less time for eating than 
long hay and whole grain. A mixture composed of 
one hundred pounds of oats to fifty pounds of corn, 
‘With cut hay, makes a good, hearty food for work- 
dag horses at this time of year. On sandy or other 
seft soil, free from stones, tips are better than full 
shoes. If the latter are necessary they should be 
light and free from calkins. Brood mares require 
generous, succulent food, but no corn or other ma- 
terial of a heating nature. Never allow a foal to 
suckle while the dam is heated ©. exhausted from 
hard work. If foals are handled from the time 


they are two weeks old, and taught, there will be 
less trouble with them afterward. 

Cows which have been kept on dry forage all 
winter are eager to get to grass, but if allowed to 
run too early or the sodden pastures they only eut 





At noon remove the harness, rub: | 
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up the turf and fill themselves with worthless fog- when a crop of any kind is off, the ground may be 


gage. If their hay or other fodder is cut and 
moistened it will satisfy their craving for succu- 
lent food. 

Calves should have plenty of milk, but it is not 
necessary, after the first two weeks, that it should 
be unskimmed. If linseed is boiled to a jelly and 
added to skim-milk, and the whole féd warm, the 
calves grow as Well as on new milk. Solid food of 
any kind should not be given until the calf is 
three months old. Calves should be watered regu- 
larly. They often suffer greatly from thirst, the 
milk not being all the drink they need. 

Sheep are generally washed and sheared this 
month. It is a disputed point whether it pays to 
wash at all preparatory to shearing. Ewes with 
young lambs require special care and atteition, to 
see that the wooly infants are not disowned or 
otherwise deprived of hecessary nutiiment. If a 
lamb dies in a flock where there are twins of the 
same age, take the dead out of sight of the mother, 
strip off its skin and sew it upon one of the twins. 
Put the latter with the bereaved ewe, and she will 
quickly adopt it. Attend to docking and altering 
when the lambs are three weeks old. 

Swine should be allowed to get to the ground as 
soon as it becomes dry and settled. Brood sows 
require plenty of succulent food. Bran, oat-meai, 
cooked oil-meal, ete., mixed in milk, are all good 
forthem. But corn and corn-meal should be given 
with great caution, if at all. As soon as the clover 
is grown enough to afford them good pasturage 
they should be kept on it, but it is not sufficient, 
and partial rations should be given twice a day. 

oo 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


This is one of the busiest months, especially on 
account of weeds. The hardy vegetables are all up, 
but the tender ones are sown or planted out from 
frames or window boxes this month, in the climate 
of New York city. Succession crops of the vegeta- 
bles already sown should be sown now. This is an 
important matter to the market gardener, as it pro- 
longs the season of many vegetables, but it is 
much less practiced in the family garden than it 
should be. A sowing of early peas usually gives 
but one good picking, but if sowings are made at 
intervals of a week after the first, the supply may 
be greatly prolonged. Among those things of 
which successive crops may be sown are beets, 
onions, lettuce, radishes, turnips and spinach. 
Tender plants should not be sown until the weather 
is settled, and not only frosts, but cold rain storms 
are over. Corn, beans of the best kinds, melons, 
squashes, okra, and tomatoes and peppers from 
under glass, if planted out after the middle of the 
month usually eseape injury, but more tropical 
plants may wait until June Ist. These are Lima 
beans, sweet potatoes and egg plants. 

Weeds.—Those crops planted in rows can now be 
worked by some of the hand weeders, leaving 
but little hand weeding to be done in the rows, but 
this little must be done promptly. Ina few days 
will smother a erop of carrots beyond 
remedy. Begin early. 

Cabbage may be set in well manured soil and 
worked often with a sharp rake. 

Horseradish.—Plant sets betwcen rows of early 
cabbages. 

Cucumbers.—Set out plants that have been start- 
ed in pots or on sods in well manured hills, cover- 
ing at night and in cold or very windy days. Sow 
seeds for a later crop in the open ground. 

Lima Beans.—First set the poles firmly four feet 
apart each way. Red cedar makes the best poles; 
a set well cared for will last several years. Do not 
plant until the ground is warm; then press half a 
dozen beans, with the eye down, into the soil of 
each hill, which should of course be highly ma- 
nured. When up, and the plants havea good start, 
pull up all but three or four. 

Asparagus. —In eutting, eut from the plant, to 
avoid injury to the growing buds, and avoid much 
tramping on the bed. 

Sweet Corn.—Plant every week. By proper man- 
agement a supply may be had until frost, and a lot 
of fine fodder produced for the cow. 

Peas.—The wrinkled sorts. such as “ Champion of 
England,” ‘* Telephone,” and others should not be 
planted until the soil is warm. In tlie absence of 
brush we have used a wire trellis with good re- 
sults. Pea-brush should be cut before the leaves 
start, made into a pile and weighted with logs, 
rails, etc., to flatten it. The dwarf kinds of peas, 
such as the “American Wonder,” and other new 
sorts are very useful in the family garden, and 


weeds 








occupied with dwarf peas. 

Melons need rich soil and should be kept Clean 
of insects. Try the * Emerald Gem ” in addition to 
the older kinds. 

—_ 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Planting should be finished, with the trees prop- 
erly heeled-in. They will have started into growth, 
and careful handling will be necessary. 

Midehing.—All newly planted trees should haye 
a mulch over their before the summer 
droughts come on, Litter of any kind will answer, 
and in the absence of all else, a layer of finely 


roots 


worked soil. 

Grafting may be done, even if the trees are in 
bloom, provided the cions are dormant. At this 
time, when a growth has started, some form of 
crown-grafting is preferable to cleft-grafting. 
At this time the bark separates readily from 


the wood, and unless great care is observed 
troublesome accidents may happen. The buds 


upon grafts will often start into growth before 
there is any union with the stock, growing from 
the moisture supplies, just as if the cions were 
placed in water. When union has taken place, 
the graft should be treated just as if it were a 
young tree planted in the soil, pruning, pinching, 
or otherwise shaping it, and cutting away all 
branches of the stock that may interfere with its 
development. 

Tent Caterpillars spread their webs, and thus 
put out a sign that they are doing mischief. When 
this is first seen, pull off the tent and stamp it 
under foot. Various washes are used, but the 
hand, gloved or not (the caterpillar can neither 
bite nor sting), is sure. 

Insect Pests.—Examine young fruit trees of all 
kinds, and if borings or sawdust are seen on the 
ground, hunt for the hole and probe out the grub 
with a piece of wire. If holes appear in the leaves, 
worms are at work. Do not delay a day or an 
hour, but apply white hellebore, an ounce to a 
pailful of water; first use boiling water, enough 
to thoroughly wet the powder, and then fill the 
pail with cold water. This may be applied with 
any of the garden syringes or sprinklers. A second 
application may be needed for those that escape 
the first. Plant-lice are readily killed by tobacco 
water. 

Strawberries.—An important use of the mulch is 
to keep the fruit clean. If this has not yet been 
applied, give the rows a thorough weeding, and 
cultivate or hoe between the rows, applying any 
manure or fertilizer to be given them. Then put 
onthe mulch. The best is straw; if this cannot be 
had, use bog or swale, or salt hay. In the absence 
of other material, cornstalks, laid lengthwise of 
the rows, will be better than nomuleh. Pull up all 
weeds that push through the mulch. 

Currants. —A heavy muleh will prolong the 
bearing. 

—=_- 
Lawn and Flower Garden. 

Small Lawns, oy grass plats, are better if sodded 
or laid with turf, but the ground should be well 
enriched before laying. Where lawns, made by 
sowing, border upon paths and roads, or flower beds 
or borders, it is well to lay an edging of turf to give 
a fine margin. 

Annuals, especially asters, zinnias, ete., may be 
started in hot-beds or window-boxes, to be set out 
in settled weather. Sow abundantly the seeds of 
mignonette, candytuft, ete., ina place from which 
all the family are free to cut. Also plant sweet 
peas early and provide with sticks. 

Cannas should be planted out when the ground is 
warm, and the same with dahlias, gladiolus, and 
ricinus or castor oil plants. 

Lilies may be planted early. 
are almost hardy. The finest show 
year was a clump of the wild “ Turk’s Cap” (Li’- 

. 


Some.of the finest 
we had last 


dum superbum). 
— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

But little need be added to the notes of last 
month. Plants that are kept in the houses need 
attention as to watering, shading, ete. Those 
placed outside should be in partial shade and set 
upon a layer of coal ashes. Do not allow them to 
suffer for want of water, or be overrun by insects. 
If any are turned out of their pots and planted in 
the border, they will be likely to be so overgrown 
as to be of no further use, being too large to be 
potted again. Keep young plants from cuttings to 
supply their places. 
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ANGORA GOATS. 
sli 


The white silky-haired goats of Asia Minor have become a per- 
manent element in the live stock of the United States. After their 
first introduction, so many obstacles to success were encountered 
that it was for many years a doubtful question whether they could 
flourish in any part of this country; but experience has shown 
what conditions they require, and they are now bred and kept in 
some parts of the country with less uncertainty than attends sheep- 
raising. Small importations were made forty years ago by Dr. J. 
B. Davis, of South Carolina, who was followed by Mr. Chenery, of 
Massachusetts, Col. Richard Peters, of Georgia, and others. About 
twenty years ago, A. Eutychides, a native of Angora, brought over 
a flock of the goats, and made vigorous efforts to bring them more 
largely to the notice of the American public. After several years of 
doubtful success he returned to the old world to engage in farming 
in Thessaly. But he left many flocks here, and their subsequent 
success is largely the result of his enterprise. Texas is the home of 
the Angora goat industry, although there are many other sections of 
the cauntry equally well adapted to it. The goats will endure great 
vicissitudes of dry heat and cold, but a damp climate is extremely 
unfavorable to them. They flourish best at considerable altitudes 
above tide-water. Though not as indiscriminating in matters of 
diet as the common goat, they have a special fondness for twigs and 
shrubs, and are made doubly useful in clearing off brush pastures 
while furnishing flesh and increase. 

There is no fixed type of these animals. In their native prov- 
inces of Asia Minor there are quite distinctly marked local varia- 
tions, but the type most usual in the United States is found in Ango- 
ra, the province from which they derive their name. They are 
described as follows by G. A. Hoerle, secretary of the American 
Mohair Growers’ Association: ‘‘ The body of an Angora goat should 
be long and as round as possible, though it is not as round as 
that of a sheep. The back should be straight, so that hip and 
shoulder are about equally high from the ground; shoulders and 
quarters heavy and fleshy, and the chest broad, indicating good 
constitution. The legs should be short and strong. The head is in 
shape like that of a common goat, but less coarse and cleaner cut. 
The horns are heavy, of spiral-like shape, inclining backward and 
a little to the outside. Except just the face and the legs, from the 
backs and knees down, the entire animal should be densely covered 
with mohair, and neither the belly nor the throat and chest should 
be bare, and the denser, finer in fiber and longer in staple the mohair, 
the more valuable the animal. Buck fleeces of the finest fiber 
should weigh, when the animal is at its best (that is when four 
years old) five pounds, and never less than four and a half pounds. 
Coarse-haired animals should clip seven pounds, eight pounds and 
better. The hair should hang on the animal in ringlets and should 
not be shorter than nine inches, but with very fine goats it is 
often as long as twelve inches and fully sweeps the ground. The 
evener the length and density of the hair, the better. Seen from a 
distance the body of a well-fleeced Angora goat should appear like 
an oblong right-angled square. 

‘** Ewes are somewhat finer and shorter in fleece, comparatively 
lower at the shoulders, heavier quartered, and narrower chested 
than males. Their horns are short and very thin, and curved back- 
ward. No good ewe should have less than three pounds at a clip, 
when four years old, and coarse-haired ewes from four pounds up- 
ward. For grading up common goats and low grades, a coarse- 
haired, heavy-fleeced buck gives the best results, but afterward a 
finer fleeced animal should be used. As exterminators of brush, 

goats have no equal, and as their droppings are fully as good as 
those of sheep, they are no doubt the most valuable of the two in 
brushy localities; but when it can be done they should be kept to- 
gether in the same pasture. However, don’t forget, that only the 
best kind of a wire or lumber fence will keep a goat.” , 

The primary object of raising Angoras is the fleece of mohair. 
Whether the flesh is a palatable article of food is a question which 
once excited much discussion, but may now be regarded as settled. 
Within the present year a shipment of them was made to Chicago, 
slaughtered, and the flesh sold for food. The general verdict was 
in its favor, the meat from the young animals being pronounced 
excellent mutton with a suggestion of venison flavor. Of course, 
not much could be expected of lean, old, or ill-kept animals. 

Our frontispiece is a series of views from photographs of goats 
from the flock of J. A. Devine, San Antonio, Texas. Section 1 is 





an imported nanny, standing at the right of the group, and four 
home-bred. At 2 is a nanny imported by Col. R. Peters, of ‘Atlanta; | 





3 shows a kid slaughtered for market; 4 is a group of pure nannies, 
bred and reared in Texas; 5 is a shearing scene; and 6 shows two 
pure-bred nannies in full fleece. 





MANAGEMENT OF INCOMING COWS. 
HENRY STEWART. 
eee 

The profit from a cow depends very much upon the manage- 
ment for some time previous to the calving. The best cows are 
always threatened by that usually fatal disease, milk-fever, unless 
care is exercised to avoid the danger. The average cow which 
escapes this disorder needs equal care to secure the greatest prod- 
uct of milk for the longest time ; and in a business dairy where the 
calf is to be reared, its value will depend upon the manner in which 
the cow is managed. Docility is a considerable element in the value 
of a cow, and this is to be looked to as much as a large imilk yield. 
So that there are three important points to be considered—the safety 
of the cow which, from her large development of udder and her 
rich milk yield, runs the most risk from the reaction consequent up- 
on the disturbance of her system due to the calving ; the judicious 
feeding of the cow whose system is to be stimulated rather than 
depressed ; and in all cases the training*of the calf for its future 
usefulness. Heavy milkers should be kept on spare diet for at least 
a month previous to the calving. No grain should be given. Good 
hay is sufficient at this season. Some cows hold on to their milk- 
ing so persistently that it is difficult to dry them off; but it should 
be done at least three weeks before the time expires. It is a great 
mistake to encourage the flow of milk up to too late a period, for 
the purpose of boasting of the character of the cow. The frequency 
of milk fever with such cows is Nature’s protest against this mis- 
use of the animal and the breach of natural laws. The flow of milk 
should be reduced first by feeding only dry hay, and second by par- 
tial milking only, always leaving some milk in the udder, and grad- 
ually lessening the quantity taken. If the cow has ever been 
attacked by milk fever, occasional doses of a pound of Epsom 
salts will tend to avert inflammatory action which results in this 
disease. To stimulate the average cow, which is rarely in danger 
of this kind, the food should be judiciously regulated in regard to 
her condition. If she is thin, bran mashes, or some cut roots with 
bran, may be given with safety, but in no case should corn meal, 
and still less cotton seed or linseed oil-meal, be fed. Good hay with 
three or four pounds of bran steeped in warm water will be suffi- 
cient as a daily ration. This food for a month previous to the calv- 
ing will nourish the cow and very much help the calf. 

It is wise to separate all incoming cows from the herd a week 
before the calf is expected. This is easily to be known by the ap- 
pearance of the cow, and every cow should be watched in this 
regard. It is not only a barbarity but a strong provocative of 
trouble, due to nervous excitement, to permit a cow to drop a calf 
while fastened in a stall, or in stanchions, and it is an inex- 
cusable wrong for a dairyman to neglect his cow so as to let this 
be possible. It indicates such a general looseness of management 
as to account for the losses which make the dairy business so com- 
monly unprofitable. For many years my plan has been to have a 
comfortable, roomy stall in a retired part of the building (such as a 
tool or wagon house) set apart for this purpose, in which the cow 


may be either tied or left loose. This stall is seven by nine feet, | 


with a feeding trough and water box, and is made so that it can be 
seen without opening the door. Here the cow is kept for a few days 
and well attended to. When the calf appears, it is removed quietly 
to a distant part of the yard where the calf pens are, and is left 
alone until the cow is milked, which is in six hours if in the day, or 
in the morning if the calf appears in the evening. The cow is given 
a drink of lukewarm gruel of bran or oatmeal, and: the milk is 
taken from her and at once given to the calf, which is taught to 
drink it. The absence of the calf is rarely noticed by the cow, 
which is tied as soon as the calf is removed. If anything is wrong 
with the milking or the cow, she can be attended to with little 
trouble, and if any serious difficulty is apprehended a dose of Epsom 
salts, followed by a dram of tincture of aconite in a little gruel, may 
be given without delay. 

I have never had any trouble, not even in the delivery of the 
afterbirth, since this plan of isolating the cows and the preparatory 
attention has been adopted, and have never lost a cow or a calf or 
had any experience personally in my own dairy with milk fever. 
But I have seen enough in other dairies to know that troubles of 
various kinds might have been easily averted had this kind of care- 
ful management been in practice. The cow should be fed sparely 
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until the period of colostrum has passed, and then only should a The first requisite for success with such crops, especially with celery 
gradual increase in the feeding be permitted. If the full milking is to have good plants. Plump, stocky bunches of celery will brin, ' 
is reached in two weeks it should be satisfactory. Haste makes two or three times as much in the market as thin, ill-shaped rg 
waste in forcing the full flow of milk. To produce these to the fullest extent the plants must be trams. 
planted at least once (twice is better) before being finally set in the 
SEASONABLE HINTS FOR THE MARKET GARDEN. rows. The first transplanting should be as soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle; the second, when they are four to six 
inches high, and they should then be cut back one-third their height, 
This can be done easily and quickly by taking them up in bunches 
and clipping the tops with large shears. 

The tomato plant will also repay any especial care given in 
transplanting. This plant should never be forcibly pulled out from 
the seed bed, but a compact ball of earth should remain about the 
roots and be kept there intact until the plant is reset. An imple- 
| ment especially made for such purpose may be had at the seed- 
stores for a small sum, or a garden trowel carefully handled will do 








JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO. 
— 

After the first complete planting of garden crops, and when 
the ground has once been fully occupied, the careful gardener will 
plan for succession crops to occupy each place as it becomes vacant. 
The ground having been well enriched in the beginning, and well 
cultivated subsequently, it will pay better to work it for second, 
and even third crops, than to manure and break up new ground. 
As to the best methods of continuously occupying the land, each 
gardener must be guided somewhat by the needs of his market. 
The first ground to become vacant will be that upon which were the work very well. 





grown onions, beets and radishes. As the onions and beets will be wore 
thinned, instead of being pulled regularly (the largest being picked TRANSFERRING: BEES. 
out as they become ready for market), vacant places will be made A. H. DUFF. 

=_>- 


in the rows. In these may be put cabbage plants (a second early 
kind), filling only alternate rows, so that by the time the first crop 
is off, the ground will be fully occupied again, and ready for the 
continued use of the cultivator. The plats may also be utilized in 
the same way for tomato or celery plants, only in this case greater 
distance must be left between the rows: or, the plats having been are now light, with less honey in them than at any other time of 
entirely cleared of the SS SSE See Eee the year, and there is 
first crops, the ground, == 5 a a =F Ov _-gsg) yet butasmall amount 
if in good condition, > 3 of brood and _ bees, 
may by simply har- &. The work of transfer- 
rowing be made ready ring is therefore light- 
for peas, beans, a sec- er than at any time 
ond early crop of sweet during the summer. 
corn, etc. About this The task appears to 
time comes the main the inexperienced to 
work of setting out be quite a formidable 
plants for such crops undertaking, and is 
as late cabbage, toma- || put off from time to 
toes and sweet pota- time and even from 
toes. The usual course year to year. This is 
is to wait for a rain a great mistake. Af- 
and thea set out the er once transferring 
plants as rapidly as a colony the beginner 
possible immediately wonders why the bees 
after, This does fair- were allowed to re- 
ly well if there is just main so long in the 
the right amount of old hives. First, adopt 
rain, at just the right a proper frame. It is 
time. Some of the about as difficult to 
disadvantages of this change from one kind 
method are, that the of frame to another as 
| it was at first. There 


plants are apt to grow = 
are several kinds of 


too large in the beds a 
while you are wait- IMPORTED FRENCH COACH STA LLION GEMERE. frames to use and any - 


ing ; that the ground is often too wet to go upon immediately after | one of them will prove successful; among these are the Langstroth, 
the rain, and by the time it has dried sufficiently other work has ac- | the Simplicity and the Quimby. The Simplicity frame is 17% inches 
cumulated and become pressing; and that if the plants are setin | long and 94 inches deep; the new Quimby 16} inches long and 11} 
wet ground, a hot sun coming just afterward will bake the soil that | inches deep; the Langstroth is nearly the same as the Simplicity. 
has been handled right around the plant. A much better practice, | The Simplicity frame is used to a greater extent than any other, but 
no matter how dry the ground or how hot the sun, is to open holes whatever frame is decided on use that one exclusively. 
with a dibble, pour in about half a pint of water, and after that has A good bee smoker is needed so that you can have full control 
been completely absorbed into the soil, close the moist earth about of the bees. They should be smoked thoroughly before operations 
the roots and stem of the plant. Three men can work together at begin and at frequent intervals before attempting to open the old 
this to great advantage, one opening the holes (and afterward drop- hive. This will allow ample time for them to fill themselves with 
ping the plant), another pouring in the water, and a third setting honey, which they never fail to do if thoroughly smoked. Turn the 
the plants. Of course it is better to do the work late in the after- hive bottom side up, and with a cold chisel and hammer pry open 
noon, when the heat of the sun is less strong, so that the newly set and cut the nails from two sides of the hive. This will lay the 
plants can soon receive the refreshing dews of the night. But | combs bare so that they may be reached conveniently. Lay the 
where there are many thousands of plants to put out, and only a , frame to receive the combs flat upon a board which has been pre- 
limited number of hands are available for the work, the entire day . viously guttered out one-half by one-half inches on every two 
must sometimes be given to it. Plants set in this way will rarely | inches of surface. This will allow a wooden needle to pass under 
fail to start and grow well, no matter how dry and hot the ensuing __ the comb after it is fitted into the frame. By this means a cord of 
days may be, and when the rain does come, they are already in _ hard twine is drawn over the comb and around the entire frame 
their places to receive the full benefit of it. and securély tied, spanning the frame every two inches. After the 
The smaller a plant is when set out, the better it is, providing | combs have all been removed, cut, fitted and tightly bound into the 
it has a stem stout and stocky enough to be handled without dam- frames, place them carefully into the new frame hive and raise the 
aging it. A four-inch cabbage or sweet potato plant is better than old hive, which contains the majority of the bees. With a brush 
a larger one, more sure to grow and to give a valuable product. of soft material or a stiff feather gently remove the bees into the 


Spring is the best time to transfer bees from box hives to frames, 
-and this should be done before the regular honey flow sets in. Ag 
| arule I prefer to do this work at the time of fruit blossoms, when 
the bees are gathering their first honey of the season. The combs 
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new hive or to its entrance. In arranging the combs place those 
containing the brood in the center and see that the brood occupies 
a compact mass in the hive. Ina day or two the bees will have 
fastened the combs in the frames and will ultimately remove the 
twine fastening. They cannot do this if wooden strips or tin fas- 
tenings are used. Only combs that are straight should be used ; fill 
the remainder of the frames with foundation, which I would rec- 
ommend rather than crooked combs, but combs containing brood 
should all be used. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 
—_ 

The recently introduced Coach horses of France have proved 
to be a great acquisition to the horse stock of the United States. 
They have come rapidly into prominence among American breeders, 
and seem destined to fill an important place between the light road 
horses and the heavy draught breeds. The French Coach horses are 
high-bred, combining the blood of English and Arabian thorough- 
preds with that of the Norfolk trotter. For two hundred years the 
French government has maintained haras or horse-breeding estab- 
lishments where every effort has been used to keep up to the highest 





standard. The total number of stallions in these has gradually 
increased until at present not less than 2,500 are owned by the 
government. There is also a class of ‘‘ approved” stallions in the 
hands of individual owners. These include Coach, draught and 
other styles of horses. Of the government and approved Coach 
horses, nearly, if not quite, all trace back, by different lines, to 
English thoroughbreds and tothe famous Norfolk trotter Phenome- 
non, with an occasional dash of blood from native Arabs brought 
directly from the desert. With these three for foundation stock, a 
style of horse has been deyeloped which combines symmetry, good 
size and great nerve power, with stylish and graceful carriage. 
They weigh from 1,150 to 1,400 pounds, have bloodlike heads, 
powerful shoulders and flanks, clean limbs, perfect feet and a style 
of action which bespeaks their high lineage. They have not the 
speed of the light American trotters, but are admirable as coach, 
brougham or carriage horses. Crossed on the native mares of the 
country, they produce a grade which comes as near as anything can 
to answering the call for a general purpose horse. We give on this 
page a spirited portrait of the Coach mare Marguerite, and on the 
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opposite page that of the stallion Gemere, both typical specimens 
of the breed. They were imported by M. W. Dunham, of Wayne, 
Ill., one of the first of Americans to recognize the value of these 
horses, and to show the courage of his convictions by importing 
them. 


FEEDING EARLY LAMBS. 
F. D. CURTIS. 
<> 

The young lambs will begin to eat wheat bran when a week or 
ten days old. The most successful sheep breeders always arrange 
the pens so that the lambs can go into a separate inclosure and eat 
by themselves. One of. the sides of the inclosure for the lambs, 
should incline inwards at an angle of forty-five degrees, and at the 
bottom of this should be placed the trough in which the lambs are 
fed their bran and meal. When eating, their heads will almost touch 
the side and they cannot step into the trough and muss it. When 
arranged in this way the food and trough will always be clean. A 
lamb will not eat from a trough where its feet have been, and an 
old sheep does not like to. There cannot be too much care to keep 
sweet and clean all troughs and racks in which sheep feed. The 








food left over should always be removed and a fresh start be made 
at each feeding. This is a necessity with lambs, for all the forage, 
as they will not eat the hay they have breathed over. Sheep are 
also very dainty in this respect. It does not make so much differ- 
ence about the bran in the trough ; indeed some flock masters leave 
this part of the food in the troughs from day today. The little 
lambs will soon begin to eat turnips chopped up fine and mingled 
with the bran. When they are two weeks old linseed meal may be 
mixed with the bran, one part of linseed meal to three parts of the 
bran, and the lambs will thrive on it wonderfully fast. It is better 
not to feed any oats till they are a month old, and then the oats 
should be added at the rate of one part only, making the chief food 
bran. The bran makes muscle and bone, and this is what is wanted 
at first. The linseed meal does the same thing, but also adds heat 
and fat-forming material, and also has the effect to prevent consti- 
pation which is so injurious to lambs and sheep.’ Oats are a food 
in the same line ; they make bodily growth and vigor and also add 
fat enough. Turnips are a well balanced food and help to digest 
the whole. If possible the lambs should have nice green clover hay 
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in a rack in their inclosure where they can help themselves. A 
little should be put in at a time. The ewes should be fed to make 
milk. They could havea little corn, with three times as much bran 
by weight, and about as much linseed meal. They will be largely 
benefited by a feeding of turnips. There is no stock so interesting 
and responsive to suitable food and care as lambs. No class of 
animals will pay better for liberal feeding, or reach a condition to 
market sooner. Under all circumstances they should be kept dry 
and warm and be provided with water. Clover hay is always the 


best. Timothy hay is nota proper food for sheep, and especially for 
lambs. It is too hard and indigestible and will sometimes clog or 


become massed in the stomachs of the lambs, and kill them. It is 
more dangerous in proportionas itis woody. Rowen or old meadow 
hay is next in value to clover. The lambs should have their salt 
box as well as the ewes. Early lambs always sell at a profit and no 
meat can be more easily produced. There is a growing demand for 
good mutton and lamb, and the wonder is that more farmers do not 
avail themselves of the opportunities they may have in this busi- 
ness of early and profitable returns and of making rich manure. 
The farmers in the old States should reach out in this direction with 
much energy and determination. Their markets are near by, their 
lands need recuperation and they are looking for new and more 
paving efforts. Why not turn more to mutton sheep and lambs? 





DECIDUOUS TREES FROM SEED. 
W. D. BOYNTON. WISCONSIN. 
te 

Deciduous trees are grown much more easily from the seed than 
evergreen trees are. I see nothing in the way of any man raising 
his own trees from the seed if they be of the deciduous species. 
While it is necessary in the culture of any plant or crop for a man 
to have some knowledge of its special wants, nothing could be more 
simple and easy than the propagation of deciduous trees trom the 
seed. In my experience of growing several hundreds of thousands 
of them annually, I find no more difficulty than in growing so much 
corn in the drill; in fact, the operations are pretty much the same. 
This is, of course, where the seedlings are raised thickly in the nur- 
sery row and are to be removed after the first season’s growth. I 
mark the land one way, two and a half or three feet apart, just as 
one would for drilled corn. The ground should be so mellow that 
the marker will be set down in so.as to make a drill three or four 
inchesdeep. Iusearather heavy marker, with sharp, shovel-shaped 
teeth, and hold it well down into the ground when marking, which, 
if the ground is as mellow as it should be, gives a sufficient furrow 
for the purpose. Other ground of a harder texture than mine might 
have to be marked first and then the furrows deepened with a light 
shovel-plow afterward. The drill furrow for such large seeds as 
the walnut, butternut, and hickory, ought to be four or five inches 
deep, while for the smaller seeds, as the maple, elm, ash, box elder, 
and catalpa, it need not be over three or four inches deep. It is 
imperative that the nuts be frozen over winter in a moist condition. 
Spread them out on the ground for this purpose, and cover them 
with straw or hay and enough earth over this to hold the whole in 
place. They will then sprout with the first warm weather of spring. 
Sugar maple, bex elder, and ash seed should be treated in the same 
way, though quite a portion of them will grow when kept dry over 
winter. Some plant in autumn as soon as the seeds are ripe, and 
thus secure the conditions above named without any further care. 
I have always spread the seeds on the ground during the winter 
and sown in spring, with invariable good success. Catalpa seed 
germinates readily and should be kept in a dry condition through 

the winter. 

Sow the seeds thickly in the drill as you would peas or other sim- 
ilar crops. Drop the nuts along so that they will almost touch in the 
drill. Cover such large seeds about as deeply as you would pota- 
toes, and the smaller seeds about as you would corn, packing the 
earth down over the seeds after covering. Asarule they come up 
quickly and grow rapidly. Some of them will fairly outstrip the 
weeds. Give clean cultivation all through the growing season. 
Transplant the next spring to where they are wanted. 

While most deciduous tree seeds ripen in autumn, there are a 
few kinds that ripen in late spring or early summer. Among 
these are the soft maple and the elms. These ripen about June Ist, 
and should be sown as soon as they fall from the trees, as they will 
not keep over. The same is true, I believe, as to cottonwoods, 


although I have never grown them from the seed. 

A large number of these seedlings can be grown on a small piece 
of ground. A piece of well worked soil a few rods square will fur- 
nish enough for a tree claim or other large planting. 
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VINE DISEASE IN CALIFORNIA. 
W. H. W. CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA. 
—_ 

The Viticultural Commission of California has issued a circular 
to vine growers for the purpose of ascertaining the extent and 
progress of a mysterious vine disease. This malady, which is very 
deadly in its character, has during the past two or three years 
devastated thousands of acres in Southern California, and there ig 
apprehension that it may extend to other portions of the State, 
The first symptom of the disease is the yellowing and dropping of 
foliage after the vines have grown two or three feet in the spring, 
In other cases the canes seem to be healthy till the fruit is partially 
developed, when they wither and die back from the ends. The 
roots continue fresh and sappy sometimes for a year or more, but 
finally rot. Vineyardists have naturally kept very quiet in regard to 
this disease, whose origin and nature have thus far baffled all inves- 
tigation. But the evil has become so widespread that concealment 
is no longer possible. The Viticultural Commission of the State hag 
suught the co-operation of the national department of agriculture, 
and careful studies are now in progress with a view of discovering 
the malady’s cause and remedy. Various theories have been sug- 
gested. An official of the department at Washington thinks it the 
mal nero which has at times ravaged European vineyards. Some 
attribute it to phylloxera, since there is a resemblance at some 
stages of its development. Others think that a false system of 
pruning and too severe irrigation are responsible. The growth of 
pepper trees is also advanced as a probable cause of the disease, as 
also the theory that the malady is due to the importation of stock 
from Germany, inasmuch as it resembles a disease known there 
and diffused by spores through the soil from infected vines. Amid 
all these various theories the California experts declare them- 
selves to be entirely at a loss. The English scientist, especially 
engaged for the investigation, is sure that the disease is not oidium, 
and the general belief is that it is not caused by an insect. Thus 
far no species of grape seems thoroughly resistant, and the malady 
has attacked vines on sandy and heavy soils alike. Doubtless we 
shall have more light on the subject in course of time, but at pres- 
ent the Viticultural Commission ‘say their data are so conflicting 
that they are not prepared to report. 

One method of treatment has been vouched for as successful 
with his vines by an old French vineyardist at Pomona. It is the 
following: ‘‘Six pounds of lime and three pounds of blue-stone to 
sixty gallons of water. Mix thoroughly and apply with a brush or 
whisk broom once after pruning—before the new growth begins— 
and once about the middle of May.” Although this prescription 
has not been extensively tested, some of the leading horticulturists 
believe that the saving remedy has been found, and that the dreaded 
vine disease will be checked in its ravages. 


High Land that Needs Underdraining.—The article in the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for March headed ‘‘ Kentucky Soils that Need 
Potash,” interested me very much, and I am sure it will attract wide 
attention. The subject is one of great importance. It occurs to me, 
however, that it should have been headed ‘‘ Kentucky Soils that 
Need Underdraining.” ‘‘The soil of the experimental farm,” we 
are told, “although on a ridge, from lack of drainage is quite wet 
in the spring.” There are many such cases. The farm of John 
Johnston, ‘“‘the father of American underdraining,” was of this 
character. It was clayey land, wet in the spring and baked in sum- 
mer. ‘‘I never made any money farming,” Mr. Johnston once said 
to me, ‘‘till I commenced underdraining. When we had once com- 
menced we never stopped till we had laid fifty miles of tiles and the 
whole farm was thoroughly underdrained.” He did the work grad- 
ually, depending on the money made from the drained land to un- 
derdrain the next field. He found that the land on the higher por- 
tions of the farm was wetter and needed more underdrains than the 
lower land. This is not always so but it is frequently the case. Evi- 
dently the ridge of land on the experimental farm in Kentucky needs 
underdraining. A yield of corn of 283 bushels of ears to the acre 
on the blue grass land of Kentucky means something more than a 
deficiency of available plant-food, and the remark of Prof. Scovell 
that the soil is ‘‘quite wet in the spring” shows where the trouble 
lies. Underdraining when once well done is done for all future 
time, and will prove a much more profitable investment than an an- 
nual application of fertilizers. JOSEPH HARRIS. 
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Calla Flowers.—In England, where there is a much greater sale 


| for cut flowers than with us, most of the market gardeners grow 
' these as well as other popular flowers, yet there is rarely a suffi- 
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ciency. Heretofore they have been eieanagied 3 in the old way, 
from the small offsets thrown up by old plants. Last year a garden- 
er tried raising them from seed, sown in January and February, in 
poxes. They germinated rapidly and freely, and when large enough 
the seedlings were potted, and ‘‘kept growing steadily.” We are 
not told whether the plants are turned out into the open ground or 
grown in the pots. French seeds are essential to success by this 
method which yielded flowers (spathes) i in less than twelve months 


from sowing; the seeds. 


RURAL COTTAGE FOR $2,600, 
a 
Our illustrations show the perspective and floor plans of a sub- 
stantial and picturesque cottage suitable for a farm, a suburban sit- 
uation or the seaside. 
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or a young caine duck, requires food a little and often; a table- 
spoonful is enough for a dozen of them, and the food should be 
given six times a day. 





THE HOMELESS FARMER. 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 
gel 
The irrepressible Western ‘‘boom” is largely responsible for 
creating and nurturing that pernicious spirit of unrest which has 
prevailed among our people for so many years. To its influence 
alone can be ascribed the vicious sentiment expressed by a rushing, 
driving, bound-to-get-rich farmer within my hearing a few days 
ago. ‘‘I don’t care for the manure,” said he. ‘ Haul it off and get 
it out of my way. Haven’t time to fool with such stuff. When 
this farm won’t grow 





It was designed by Ar- 
thur L. Valk, of New 
York. The walls of 
the first story are built 
of bowlders, laid just 
as they came from the 
field, except at the 
corners, where they 
are cut or hammer- 
dressed. The second 
story and roof are 
shingled. The ex- 
treme length, includ- 
ing the rear porch, is 
35 feet; the width ex- 
clusive of the bay 
window is 284 feet. 
The cellar, which ex- 
tends under the kitch- 
en, hali and dining- 
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good crops without 
manure I'll sell it and 
go farther west. Plen- 
ty of rich land out 
there!” The idea of 
building up a perma- 
nent home never en- 
ters the heads of such 
men. They are the 
transient fellows who 
rush and slash things, 
and who make no more 
ado about ‘‘ pullin’ up 


than about going to 
dinner. Everything 
about their places is a 
temporary make-shift. 
Even their houses are 
set upon blocks of 
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room, is 64 feet in the 
clear, with cement 
floor. Itis entered by a flight of stairs under the main stairway in 
the hall. The first story, Fig. 2, is ten feet high in the clear. A 
broad and inviting porch stands at the front entrance, leading to a 
hall which may be warmed by a stove if desired. A door opens di- 
rectly from the entrance hall to the kitchen, yet by an ingenious ar- 
rangement it is quite concealed by the staircase from any one enter- 
ing the front door. The parlor is a spacious apartment with hexa- 
ae gon frontand an open fireplace, 
® fi fer which should have an artistic 
mantel harmonizing with the 
style of the house itself. The 
parlor communicates with the 
listens Dinwa hoon dining room by a broad arch, 
tas 15419: hung with curtains. The din- 
4 ing room also has an open fire- 
" _place and is well lighted by 
4s windows in the side and rear. 
The hall, parlor and dining- 
room are finished in dark oak, 
“Parlor cherry, or butternut, oiled on 
15 ¥16 the grain. The kitchen is fin- 
Pecn ished in white pine, oiled or 
painted as may be preferred. 
A wainscoting extends three 
feet high all around, above 
which it is lathed and plastered 
with two coats. The second story, Fig. 3, is nine feet high in the clear. 
The hall, front chamber and large bedroom are warmed by registers 
opening into hot air flues in the chimney. There is ample closet 
room, and a stairway in the rear hall leads to the attic, which con- 
tains two large lofts, either or both of which may be finished if 
needed. In any situation where bowlders are plenty, and the prices 
of building materials are moderate, such a house could be built for 
$2,600 exclusive of furnace and range. 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 





Do Not Over-feed the Young Chicks.—It is very easy to over- 
feed a brood of young chicks. This produces various diseases— 
dysentery, which destroys so many; paralysis, which prevents the 
use of the limbs and causes the chicks to flutter about helplessly 
and perish; apoplexy, which causes them to fall over and die sud- 
denly, and others which kill off fully one-half of them. <A chick, 


FIG. 1, PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FARM COTTAGE. 
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wood, which they de- 
clare will last as long 
as they will need them. I know of no more appropriate name for 
such men than soil-robbers. They move along with the tide of emi- 
gration, robbing each farm they rest on of its most available fertil- 
ity, without making improvements or benefiting the locality in any 
manner. When there is no longer a West to go to, this class of 
restless, soil robbing nomads will quickly disappear. The men who 
take their places will be steady, quiet and cool-headed. They will 
occupy the land with a fixed = 
purpose of staying there. They | [coset 
will build up substantial, per- 
manent homes, which will be- \ 
come the heritage of their chil- 
dren and their children’s chil- sts Wide BED Room 
dren. The land will be used 9+" : IAslf- 
ec 
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instead of abused, and its fer- 
tility will be renewed and con- 
served by the most advanced 
methods of fertilization and 
tillage. The family homestead 
will come to be regarded by 
each generation as a heritage 
worthy of the utmost care and 
the most skillful management, Roof 
in order that its value shall not 
be depreciated. Not until the FIG. 3. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
Western lands are fully occu- 

pied, however, and the flaring advertisements of town companies 
and the alluring inducements of railroads are no longer thrust upon 
the attention, will our people, especially the agricultural class, ac- 
quire that stability which is necessary to the development and per- 
manent upbuilding of the whole country. Not until that time will 
the abandoned farms in the Eastern States be reopened and the 
abused soil,. rationally renovated and fertilized, be made once 
more to bring forth a goodly measure.of fruit. Not until then will 
the agricultural resources of the Eastern and Middle “tates be fully 
developed, and beautiful, enduring farm homes be everywhere 
established. 
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Warbles in Cattle.—As the spring advances small lumps or tu- 
mors will be found on the backs of the cattle, and in such a large 
white grub will be found. These grubs are often called wolves and 
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other local names, but they are really the larva of a aie bot- or 
gad-fly which lays eggs in the skin, which it punctures or stings 
with its ovipositor. These flies torment the cattle in July or Au- 
gust; besides, the hides are seriously damaged. A day may be well 
spent in destroying the grubs which are now nearly ready to emerge 
from the holes in the skin through which they breathe. By care- 
fully squeezing the tumor they may be forced out and killed; or a 
few drops of oil squeezed in from a squirt can will kill them. If 
this could be generally done the pests would soon be got rid of. 





THE WHITE GRUB OF THE MAY BEETLE.* 
PROFESSOR J. A. LINTNER, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST OF NEW YORK. 
oe 

The May Beetle (Lachnosterna fusca Frohl) has been truly called 
one of the worst and most insidious of the farmers’ foes. It is 
widely distributed, being found in all parts of the United States and 
in British America as far northward as the latitude of Labrador. 
The grub feeds with disastrous effects upon the roots of grass, corn, 
strawberries, wheat and barley,and in some cases has devoured 
whole fields of potatoes; while the beetle makes extensive depreda- 
tions, as a leaf-eater, upon fruit, forest and shade trees, sometimes 
stripping a tree completely of its foliage. The larva of this species 
is commonly known as “‘the white grub,” and the perfect insect is 
designated in different localities as the May bug or May beetle, and 
the June bug or June beetle. As it is a fre- 
quent visitor in our houses, where it is at- 
tracted to light, nearly every person doubt- 
less has made its acquaintance in childhood. 
It is a thick-bodied insect of an oval form 
: and of a dark brown color, and measures 
FIG. 1. THE MAY BEETLE. about eight-tenths of an inck in length. 
Its wing-covers are shining and smooth, with 
the exception of two or three slightly elevated 
lines on each, and numerous minute impressed 
dots. The short antennz terminate in three 
yellow leaflets or plates. The breast is covered 
with fine, glossy, yellowish hairs, from which 
it (together with the other species of the genus) 
owes the generic name of Lachnosterna, signify- 
ing woolly-breasted. The legs are tawny yel- 
low, with black upon the joints. It is shown 
in a side and back view in Figs. 1 and 2. 

THE WHITE GRUB. 

The larva is a large white, soft grub, with some scattered fine 
hairs, a flattened, brownish or light mahogany colored head, with 
six distinct, rather long legs on the front part of the body (the first 
three rings), and the hinder portion of the body 
considerably the thicker, as shown in Fig. 3. 
When taken from the ground it usually assumes a 
curved form, its head and terminal end nearly 
meeting. When full-grown it is almost the size of 
a man’s little finger. In Fig. 5 it is represented as 
lying within a cavity made by it in the ground, while 
feeding upon the roots of its food-plants. There 

ios are several other ‘“ white grubs” with similar hab- 

WHITE GkUsB. its, but with these the grub found in manure should 
not be confounded, nor should manuring be withheld from a fear 
of placing the May beetle on the land. The grub frequently found 
in dung-hills and under the droppings of cows in fields is exclusive- 
ly a dung-feeder, while the May bug does not occur in manure and 
its food is exclusively living vegetable matter. 

LIFE AND HABITS. 


The beetles may be seen in large numbers flying through the 
air, in the early part of the evening, about the last of oe or first 
of May. They deposit their eggs generally 
in the month of June, on grass land, on 
soil that is light or loamy. The larva is 
hatched from the egg during August, and 
feeds upon the roots of vegetables until the 
ground becomes frozen; it then descends j 
below the frost, and there remains in a 
state of torpidity until the following spring. 
As the frost leaves the ground it ascends to 
the surface (exhibiting no increase of 
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FIG. 
THE MAY BEETLE. 
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THE 





4. 
THE MAY BEETLE. 
growth during the winter), and resumes its former mode of living, 


FIG. PUPA OF 


*Condensed by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from Bulletin No. 5 of the 
New York State Museum of Natural History. Numerous authorities cited 
by Professor Lintner are omitted for the sake of brevity. 
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contig secluded from the rays of the sun, and feeding on the 
roots * almost all kinds of grasses and vegetables. It continues 
, its destruction of all green vegetable matter 
with which it may come in contact until 
the ground becomes frozen again. This is 
its most destructive season through its prog- 
ress of change. As the ground becomes 
frozen, it again descends below the frost (in 
some instances six feet below the surface), 
as before remains torpid until the next 
spring, when it again appears at the surface, 
being now about one and one-quarter inches 
in length. It continues to feed upon vegeta- 
when it ceases, 





THE WHITE GRUB 


FIG. 5. 

IN ITS GROUND CELL. 
ble substances until about the middle of June, 
descends deeper into the earth, and becomes torpid until about 


the middle of August. Then a complete change occurs. It opens 
lengthwise from the head, back nearly one-half its length, and forth- 
with appears in the chrysalis state (Fig. 4), in which it remains 
nearly inactive until about the last of September, when it changes in- 
to a perfect state of beetle, and still remains in a nearly torpid state 
until the following spring, when, about the last of April, it ascends 
to the surface and immediately commences to reproduce its species, 
ENEMIES. 

The hog, skunk, raccoon, fox, mole, gopher, bat and rat are 
grub-eaters. Domestic fowls are especially fond of the white grubs, 
and the crow feeds upon both the beetle and the grub. The king 
bird, robin, blackbird and jay are also said to eat the beetles. While 
many insect attacks are re- 
strained through the benefi- 4 
cent aid of other insects, 4% 
which, in our gratitude, we | 
are apt to regard as special- 
ly commissioned to perform §¥ 
this duty for our protection, 
thus far we know of but 





a 
THE WHITE GRUB PARASITE. 
a single parasite which is waging warfare upon the white grub. 
This white grub parasite, Tiphia inornata, is shown at a in Fig. 6. 
It is one of the digger-wasps, and the ease with which these creat- 
ures are able to burrow in the ground enables this one to discover 


FIG. 6. 


the grub in its concealed retreats, and, by depositing an egg upon 
the body, to provide for its progeny its needed food, and to insure 
the death of the attacked grub. The parasitic larva, shown at ¢, 
having matured, it incloses itself for its changes in an egg-shaped 
cocoon d of a pale golden-brown or buff color, and with a soft exte- 
rior surface, in touch as wellas color. The presence of these cocoons 
in the ground (from the above description and figure they may 
be easily recognized) serve to show the parasitic attack. They have 
in some instances been met with in such numbers, in association 
with a formidable grub attack, as to arrest attention and to induce 
inquiry into their character. For another destroyer of the white 
grub, and the most interesting of all, we have to turn to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom—to that low class of plants known as fungi. From its 
being so often found upon this species, it has been popularly named 
the white grub fungus. Scientifically, it is known as Cordyceps 
Ravenelii Berkeley. Its general appearance is that of a pair of 
elongated horns, green at first, but subsequently changing to 
brown, issuing from the lower side of the larva, between the head 
and the first joint. Sometimes they are shorter than the larva; 
sometimes four times as long. At times this vegetable parasite has 
been quite abundant, especially in the West and South. 
PREVENTIVES AND REMEDIES. 

It is claimed that the application of salt will free land from the 
white grub, but it must be put on in large quantities, say one and a 
half tons per acre. A crop of buckwheat will certainly rid land of 
the wire-worm, and perhaps of the white grub. Starvation is also 
suggested as a remedy; collect and burn, as far as practicable, all 
the vegetable material upon which the larve could feed. If the 
ground has been cultivated for vegetables, gather all the stalks, 
stems, vines, etc., together with the roots, in piles, and burn them. 
If the land be in grass, after feeding as closely as possible, plow 
thoroughly, and follow during the autumn with such additional 
plowings and harrowings as shall best tend to destroy all vegetable 
life. At this. time, gas-lime, if procurable, should be applied. Re- 
peat these operations in the following spring, and allow the land to 
lie fallow for a year. Compliance with these directions would’ 
not only starve out the white grub, but also whatever wire-worms, 
cut-worms, and other underground larve might be present. Straw- 
berries, which are very liable to attack by the white grub, have been 
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protected by burying tobacco stems in their beds, also by placing a 

quantity of ashes, either leached or unleached, upon the ground be- 
fore setting the plants. But the best remedy is to water the plants 
with an infusion of burdock leaves; it does not harm the plants, 
but it makes them so offensive to the white grub that he will not 
touch them. To make the infusion take green burdock leaves and 
stalks, run them through a hay-cutter, put them in a large kettle or 
tub, and mash them with an old ax or maul, adding water and 
pounding them toa pulp. Let it stand over night and apply the de- 
coction strong. This is also an effective remedy for the onion mag- 
got. To prevent the destruction of the foliage of trees by the May 
beetle, dust them thoroughly with air-slaked lime, applying it in 
the morning while they are damp with dew. Or sheets may be 
spread under a tree early in the morning, and the tree shaken. The 
beetles will not attempt to fly at that hour, and large quantities of 
them may be caught, drowned and fed toswine. In the evening 
the beetles are attracted by a bright light, and may thus be lured 
to destruction. If a lantern be placed above a vessel of water upon 
which two or three tablespoonfuls of kerosene has been poured, 
many of the beetles drawn to the light and striking against it will 
be thrown into the water and drowned. Many other noxious insects 
will at the same time be destroyed. 





age 

The red Tamworth is doubtless the oldest native breed of swine 
in England. Geoffrey Chaucer, who wrote five hundred years ago, 
describes a Saxon franklin ‘‘ with beard as red as any sow or fox.” 
The red or ‘“‘foxy” 
color is characteristic 
of the Tamworth, 
which was the prev- 
alent, if not the only, 
porcine breed of Eng- 
land at the time of 
the poet. How much 
farther back this 
breed was kept there, 
we have no authentic 
history. But under 
the Saxon rule, and 
long after the con- 
quest (1066) the herds 
of swine formed no 
inconsiderable por- 
tion of the wealth of 
landed proprietors, 
and the occupation of 
swine-herd was far 
more common than 
that of shepherd. 
We may well suppose that these red pigs of bygone centuries 
were of a model which would scarcely pass inspection if judged by 
modern standards. Roaming through the forests, where they fed 
upon the mast, ample growth of snout and legs was indispensable, 
and muscular development rather than fattening would naturally 
attend their nomadic life. Even within the present century the 
Tamworths were more noted for ability to hunt their own living 
and “ jump a five-barred gate” than for symmetry, early maturity 
or easy fattening. Attempts were made fifty years ago to cross 
them with the Berkshires, but the two breeds did not amalgamate ; 
the progeny were divided, some resembling one parent and some 
the other. The Tamworth still remained, until within the last ten 
years, a long-legged, snouty, long-bodied, lean pig of great vigor, 
slow of growth, and requiring a long time to acquire any reason- 
able degree of obesity. 

But within the present decade some British breeders, foremost 
among whom was G. M. Allender, have taken hold of this ancient 
breed, and wrought wonderful improvements in it. The result 
is a pig which, retaining the pristine vigor and prolificacy of the 
race, matures early, fattens kindly, and, when brought to the final 
test, possesses a carcass in which fat and lean are finely mingled. 
The improved Tamworth, as shown in our illustration, which was 
drawn from one of Mr. Allender’s pigs, is a well-proportioned ani- 
mal, with comparatively small head, straight back, deep body, 
broad loins, great bulk of ham, fine bone, and is well covered with 
a moderately thick coat of reddish or sandy hair. The special char- 
acteristic is the large percentage of lean meat, with the fat finely 
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IMPROVED TAMWORTH BOAR. 





interlarded through it. The sows are very prolific and are good 





mothers. This quality is carried into their grades and crosses. 
The Tamworths have a general resemblance, in form and color, to 
the American Duroc-Jerseys, of which breed the former is undoubt- 
edly the principal progenitor. 





SMALLER CROPS AND BETTER PRICES. 
LYMAN WALL, NEW YORK. 
ae 

It is small, not large, crops that we need more of. My minimum 
crops have invariably been more profitable, and I have heard many 
farmers make the same remark. Would it not be well for our 
farmers to combine to produce less for a few years of all staple 
crops, thereby thoroughly cleaning up the surplus and getting 
better returns for our labor than we have received for the last 
decade? Certainly we have the same right to combine to limit 
production as have coal or oil companies, millers and manufact- 
urers. Some may say that it is our duty to ourselves and our 
country to do our best in our chosen calling,—but best for whom ? 
If we can do better by producing less and getting more for it, why 
not do it, as long as other producers are doing the same thing and 
we have to exchange our products for theirs ? 

Why should:farmers be the only class of producers that cannot 
establish a price for their commodities? When we buy we have to 
pay the price asked; when we sell we have to take the pittance the 
purchaser sees fit to offer. Surely, no class of laborers works as 
many hours for as little pay as the farmer, and it is time our calling 
was more remunerative. Can this be done by producing more or 
less? I am of the opinion that Gen. Butler was right when he said 

that ‘‘our trouble is 
not overproduction, 
but underconsump- 
tion,” and the ques- 
tion is, how shall we 
increase the consump- 
tion of farm products? 
Certainly not by in- 
creasing the quantity, 
but by improving the 
quality. Every one 
knows that soggy po- 
tatoes, stale eggs, ran- 
cid butter, etc., last 
much longer than 
good fresh No. 1 arti- 
cles. If all our food 
products were the 
very best, much more 
would be consumed, 
thus making a greater 
demand and more re- 
‘"munerative prices. 
Many of our wideawake farmers can make a part of their produc- 
tions an actual necessity to one or more families in our large cities 
at paying prices by supplying these products regularly, fresh, sweet 
and wholesome. I know this by experience, for my customers often 
tell me that they prefer to purchase farm products of the producer, 
especially eggs and butter. 

It is laudable for practical farmers to experiment, investigate 
and produce maximum crops, but it is more profitable to produce 
the best and get good pay for them. 


POULTRY SCRATCHINGS. 


a 

Fowls can stand considerable cold weather without serious dis- 
comfort; but they are not iron-clad like lamp-posts. Exposure to 
a steady draught while on the perches is very dangerous to them. 
Stop up even as small openings as knot holes. 

The statement that the droppings of one hen per year are worth 
fifty cents is going its annual round. We have kept about one hun- 
dred hens on the average but find them credited with only five 
dollars on our book for manure, or five cents each. Ten cents is 
the very highest that we would be willing to allow for the annual 
manure crop from each hen. 

By far the greater part of poultry diseases are on the outside, 
and their names are hen lice and mites or spiders. The best reme- 
ies are buhach and kerosene, the former to be used on the fowls and 
the latter on the perches, in the nests and in the whitewash. These 
two substances give us absolute control of the insects that infest 
poultry and poultry houses, and consequently control of the so- 
called diseases resulting from insects. 
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SAGE OR GREEN CHEESE. 


— > 





The ordinary green or sagé cheese, common in parts of Eng- 
land and New England, is made as follows: For one of eight to 
twelve pounds, two large handfuls of green sage and one-fourth as 
much each of green parsley and marigold leaves are bruised and 
infused for twelve hours in four quarts of milk. This colored milk 
is mixed with one-third part of the whole quantity intended to be 
curded, and each is curded in the usual way, separately. The curd 
is scalded, drained, broken up and salted, ready for pressing. The 
colored curd is then mixed with the other in various ways, as may 
suit the fancy; either evenly blended so as to get a smooth green 
cheese, or in fancy designs such as squares, diamonds, marbled or 
streaked or in irregular patches. The curd is pressed in tin molds 
of various designs or in flat cakes or cylindrical forms. When the 
molds are filled they are pressed and cured as ordinary cheese is, 
and sufficient time is given in a rather moist, airy room or cellar 
for the curing. A soft green cheese for immediate use, and very 
popular where it is made, is put up as follows: Young leaves of 
sage and spinach are pounded in a mortar, and the juice is pressed 
from them. A sufficient quantity of this juice to give the desired 
color and flavor is mixed with milk when it is all ready for the 
rennet. The milk is then curded, the curd is gently cut to save the 
color, and the whey is drained off. The curd is put into a mold and 
lightly pressed for seven or eight hours. It is lightly sprinkled 
with salt twice a day for four days, and afterward turned daily for 
a month or six weeks, as the weather and temperature may require 
for curing. It is then fit for use. It should be made of rich, fresh 
milk, and if the strippings are kept from several cows at the same 
milking the cheese will be most delicious and of a peculiarly deli- 
cate and pleasant flavor. Ten quarts of good milk will make a 
‘heese of nearly three pounds’ weight. Some of these green cheeses 
are flavored in various ways, as by sprinkling finely powdered cara- 
way seeds and mace on the layers of curd in the mold, or by any 
other spices or flavoring, and are sometimes enriched by adding 
cream or even fresh churned butter to the curd when the milk is 
not rich enough. 


NOT HARDY IN SUMMER. 


A. J. KNISELY, MICHIGAN. 
Ne 


One of the favorite means of attracting attention adopted by 
nurserymen in advertising new and wonderful trees and plants is 
the setting forth of their characteristics as hardy plants: that is, 
their ability to withstand cold. As a matter of fact, what the 
grower wants is a plant that is best adapted to withstand hardship, 
and is, in that general sense, hardy. While a Jersey cow, if turned 
loose near the north pole, would not prove hardy, neither would a 
polar bear if turned loose on the equator. The bear could no more 
withstand the hardship to which he would find himself exposed 
than could the poor cow. . The heat would use him up as quickly as 
the absence of heat would demoralize the cow. We often hear the 
Snyder blackberry recommended as a hardy plant, yet it is the first 
to ‘‘throw up the sponge” when the weather is a little too warm 
and a little too dry. If some disseminator of plants will send out a 
blackberry that is as large and good as the best we now have, and 
that sends its roots down to everlasting moisture and lifts up its 
head and laughs at a three months’ drought, with the thermometer 
at 100 degrees in the shade, he may well claim to have the champion 
plant. 
ability. The cold of winter has no terror for the Michigan black- 
berry grower. A pear tree that can withstand 50 degrees below 
zero, but which dries up and dies on the approach of the first hot 
wave, is worthless in a country subject to hot waves. In the light of 
past experience it is difficult to understand how nurserymen can 
persist in advertising as ‘“‘hardy” new things that cannot success- 
fully resist the summer's heat without knowing that they are per- 
petrating a deception on innocent and unsuspecting farmers. 





IMPROVING SWEET POTATOES. 
DICK NAYLOR, TEXAS. 
er 
It is an almost universal practice in the South to save the 
smallest sweet potatoes for seed. As “like produces like,” this is 
not the best plan of propagating the saccharine tubers. If the 
largest specimens are bedded for seed, too great a proportion of the 
crop will be large potatoes, and inconvenient for cooking. The 
proper plan is to plant medium sized tubers for seed, and the buik 
of the crop will be of convenient size for baking and roasting. It 


Growers will not ask him to guarantee its cold resisting 
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is a well-established fact that sweet potatoes grown from vine cut- 
tings are smoother and nicer than those grown from slips or sprouts, 
W. L. Boykin, of Kaufman county, Texas, is an expert sweet 
potato grower; and he saves his seed potatoes from those produced 
by vine cuttings in preference to those from slips. He also selects 
medium size potatoes for seed. He says a few years of thus plant- 
ing from vine grown seed will materially improve the tubers, 
Some growers split the potato lengthwise and bed each half, cut 
side down. 

To raise early sweet potatoes gather a good quantity of them (a 
wagon-load or less, according to the amount you expect to plant) 
before frost has injured the vines, and hang them on a pole, the 
ends of which rest in crotches or forks some two feet above the 
ground. Cover the ends of the vines with moist earth and throw 
straw, hay, leaves or corn stalks over the whole and protect from 
the rain by a good shed, with the north side boarded up. As cold 
weather approaches throw more soil upon the base of the heap, 
and more straw on the upper portion, leaving the south end or, 
better still, the top, partly open during warm spells for ventilation. 
This plan (which is similar to banking the tubers) will keep vines 
alive all winter and ready for early planting in the spring. 


— 


SMALL-PLAT EXPERIMENTS UNSATISFACTORY. 
TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. 
>_> 

Iam not much of a believer in plat experiments, To be sure 
it is the best method we now have for testing crops and manures in 
the field, but then the close student of the results thus far obtained 
from plat experiments must admit that they have been largely con- 
tradictory. Plat experiments are exposed to error from the fol- 
lowing sources: 1. The soil water may be acting quite differently 
in one plat, and affecting the crop differently from what it does 
the crop of a duplicate plat by the side of it. 2. The soil is not of 
equal character over all the area of a plat, and this both in respect 
to physical and chemical composition. 3. The cultivation and care 
of a plat cannot be controlled alike in all parts. 4. Where plats are 
intended to be strictly duplicate, the maximum amount of seed and 
plant growth in each plat cannot be expected to be alike, any more 
than five lots of cattle of one hundred each, at the end of two years 
kept under equal conditions, should weigh exactly alike. The plat 
experiment can only be fairly tried where it is continued over a pe- 
riod of years in duplicate as nearly as possible, after the plan at 
Rothamsted, England. And yet the results at Rothamsted are not 
entirely satisfactory. I have before me the North British Agricult- 
urist for Oct. 31, 1888, in which Sir J. B. Lawes discusses the wheat 
crop of Great Britain for 1888, and says: ‘‘ We have then, in the 
experimental field, great irregularity in the amount of produce, 
compared with the average of seasons, according as the conditions 
of manuring were favorable or unfavorable; but the irregularities 
are generally in an opposite direction to those of last year.” The ital- 
ics are mine. The past season I saw some most excellent plat ex- 
periments at the Massachusetts experiment station, but the results 
from them will prove more interesting the more they are repeated. 
Experiment stations cannot dispense with plat experiments, yet 
there is no doubt but that the results from many of them are and 
will be highly unsatisfactory. 


Cc. S. PLUMB, 


LAMBS IN MAY. 
A. H. SHELDON, IOWA, 
ee 

If a lamb secures plenty of milk he is the happiest little fellow 
in the world, and the man who does not forget his cares for a 
moment as he watches a dozen strong vigorous lambs frisking down 
a hillside, only to scamper up again, must be cold-hearted indeed. 
If a lamb tags along behind the ewe with his back up and head 
down he is certainly hungry, and the reason must be discovered at 
once. Possibly he has not been able to start the milk, or there is 
not sufficient quantity, or the ewe will not stand. In the first case 
the ewe must be caught, and the milk forced through the orifice 
so the lamb can secure a supply. If the quantity is small, the ewe 
must receive special attention in the way of better food with an 
allowance of bran and corn and a little oil-meal. A run by herself 
in the orchard for a few days usually makes her lamb happy. 
Some young ewes are so over-anxious about their lambs that they 
will not give them time to fill themselves, but keep moving about. 
Such should be placed in a small pen in the shed, where everything is 
quiet, well fed and watered. until the lamb is strong enough to 
obtain readily its needed support. Ifa small opening is made into 
a pen on the end of the shed the lambs will run in away from the 
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yider sheep. In this little room they can be fed meal and bran and 
also salted, and will grow rapidly under this extra attention. Ifa 
ewe loses her lamb, remove the pelt and place it on some other lamb 
(one of a pair of twins), and if shut up together the ewe will soon 
own it and raise it finely. 
After shearing the sheep, the ticks accumulate on the lambs. 
To remove these pests, dip the lambs in any good approved prep- 
aration. Tobacco stems, which cost twenty-five cents for two 
bushels, may be steeped in hot water for the purpose. Two weeks 
after shearing is the proper time. If no other dip is at hand use 
lard oil, two parts: kerosene oil, two parts ; linseed oil one part. 
Apply with a sponge or rag to every lamb. 
— ee 
° BLACK WYANDOTTE FOWLS. 


—<—— 





The Wyandottes are quite remarkable for their tendency to 
“sport” in the way of color. From the original silver spangled 
fowls came first the white, then the golden, and now there is a 
well defined black breed 
of Wyandottes, a pair of 
which are illustrated 
herewith. They, like 
the others, are offshoots 
from the silver span- 
gled. At the Ohio cen- 
tennial exposition in 
Cincinnati the repre- 
sentatives of the new 
variety attracted much 
attention from poultry 
fanciers and a cockerel, 
exhibited by F. M. 
Clemens, Jr., was 
awarded a premium, < 
although the variety is -<* 
not yet admitted to the 
standard as a distinct 
class. The spangled, 
white and black Wyan- 
dottes are nearly alike 


in practical merit. The Yj} Vs 


silver laced, which was 
the original breed, has 
furnished the shape,comb, size, carriage, etc., from which the white, 
golden and black have been patterned. The qualities which have 
made the silver Wyandottes so popular are found in full degree in the 
black. They are a good general purpose fowl and weigh about the 
same as other Wyandottes. The young chicks are hearty and easily 
reared from the shell up to maturity. They grow rapidly and make 
fine early broilers. They rank high as a table or market fowl. As 
layers it seems to be a universal opinion among those who have bred 
them that Wyandottes are nearly equal to Leghorns, with the ad- 
vantage of being among the best of winter layers. Their small 
low-set rose combs are not easily frosted and their plumage is abun- 
dant and warm. Black Wyandottes are as yet rare and it will be 
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some time before they become generally disseminated. But judg- 
ing from the enthusiasm with which they have been received, they 
are likely to become a popular American breed. The plumage is a 
beautiful glossy black, and the fowls are easily bred to color and 
other standard points. 
pp 

Plowing Sod.—It is a question rarely decided among farmers at 
what time it is best to plow sod fora corn crop. This question is 
best settled by considering what is expected of this operation. The 
great point is that the corn crop shall procure a large portion of its 
nutriment from it: another is that the corn may be planted on 
fresh clean ground so that it may get ahead of the weeds by rapid 


and vigorous germination. How, then, can these important points 
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be best secured? Clearly by permitting the herbage to grow as 
long as possible, and by deferring the plowing until the last mo- 
ment. Then a large quantity of the most acceptable food for the 
young corn is plowed under; the soil is mellow, moist and fresh; 
planting is done under the best conditions. The seeds of weeds will 
sprout quickly and a light harrowing before the corn is up will de- 
stroy the germs and clean the ground of myriads of them, lighten- 
ing the after-labor of cultivating the crop. <A top-dressing of ma- 

nure on the sod before the plowing will be a great assistance. 

A GOOD POULTRY HOUSE. 
—> 
We give herewith a perspective view and partial interior of a 
well planned poultry house, which can be built without great out- 
lay. Fig. 1 shows the south side and west end of the building. It is 
twenty feet long and ten wide. The south side contains two large 
and a smaller window which furnish ample light and floods of 
life-giving sunshine and warmth during wintry days. The eastern 
portion, which is divid- 
ed off by a partition of 
wire netting, is devoted 
to nests for sitting hens, 
a piace for tools, etc. 
Bs Extending along half 
Maw@of the south side are 
the roosts, shown in 
Fig. 2. A platform six 
feet wide elevated about 
two feet above the 
ground, extends under 
all the roosts. This is 
“:,, to be covered with sand, 
dust, or the recently- 
introduced moss litter, 
to catch the droppings. 
The nest boxes may be 
arranged under the 
platform. Between the 
roosts and the partition 
/ of the adjoining apart- 
DA pew! Vi ment is an open space 
the full width of the 
house, in which are 
kept feed-troughs, water dish and dust baths. The entrance door is 
at the northeast corner. Such a house will cost about $50. 








Mutton for the Table.—The same breeding, feeding and care 
will produce a higher quality of mutton than of beef or pork. Both 
beef and pork are occasionally from diseased animals, and human 
beings often contract scrofula and tuberculosis by partaking of 
them, while this appalling feature is never attributed to mutton. 
Mutton agrees with the digestive organs better than the other 
meats and can be pro- 
duced cheaper. Ten 
lambs can be grown in 
six months that will 
dress as much meat as 
a steer at two years of 
age. They will con- 
sume no hay or grain, 
simply pasture, but the 
steer has to be pastured 
two seasons, fed hay 
two winters and grain 
one. The lambs con- 
sume no more grass 
than the steer does in 
his second summer and F!- 2. 
when sold they bring more money. In case of the lambs the money 
is returned in six months and the steer in two years—a large gain 
in interest for the lambs. The first cost of the lambs is not so much 
as that of the steer, for their ewe mothers produce fleeces to pay 
their way and the steer’s mother has to be raised to at least two 
years of age without returning anything. In comparison with the 
cost of pork there is not so much difference, but it is in favor of 
the lambs. GALEN WILSON. 
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Never allow a boar to run with the herd or a sow to have corn 
for two weeks before or after farrowing. 
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A ROLLER GATE. 
ee 

It is sometimes inconvenient or almost impossible to have a 
gate swing open on hinges. In such places the roller gate may be 
used. It also has some advantages of its own. It may be opened 
much or little, and will remain so. Often during the winter a huge 
snowdrift must be shoveled away to allow the swing gate to open; 
with the roller gate this work is avoided. The roller gate shown 
in the illustration is not more expensive than a hinged gate; it can 
all be made at home; and as the roller is below, a load of hay can 
pass through, as it cannot when the gate is hung from rollers over- 
head. This roller gate must, however, be a foot or more longer 
than a hinged gate for a gateway of the same width. 

Make the gate on the same plan as the hinged gate, also set the 
posts the same ; but they need not be so large. To the post along 
which the gate is to be moved, nail two blocks, one-half inch thicker 
than the gate, and one just above and the other just below the gate. 
Thus, if the gate is made of inch boards braced on each side, three 
thicknesses of board must pass and the blocks must be three and 
one-half inches thick. Next set the gate against the post, and nail 
a stout piece from one to the other block over the gate. If the gate 











CONVENIENT SLIDING GATE. 


is to restrain strong animals, instead of nails use a strong iron bolt 
or rod, with head and nut, passed through piece, biock and post. 
Just in front of the rear end of the gate nail or bolt two pieces, if 
necessary, putting blocks between them and the gate to make them 
as wide apart as the roller or wheel is thick. Holes in the lower 
end receive the axle of the roller—an iron bolt. The roller can be 
cut out of tough three-inch plank. Saw four square; then saw off 
the corners, making it eight square; sawing off the corners again 
makes it sixteen square. From this it can soon be cut down toa 
circle. Or the roller may often be a band-wheel, or even a cog-wheel 
from some wornout farm machinery, or got easily from a buyer of 
old iron. Back from the post lay a narrow trough for the roller to 
travelin. The trough is secured to the fence on one side, and to 
stakes on the other. To the lower end of the rear upright of the 
gate bolt a piece to travel in the trough just back of the roller. To 
open or close the gate you must carry one-half its weight, but you 
have scarcely half the distance to walk that you have to open or 
close a hinged gate. 





SCARECROW. 
—> 

Our illustration, from a sketch by Alonzo Sparrow, of Beaufort 
Co., N. C., shows a very cheaply made scarecrow. An old fruit 
can is prepared by punching a hole in the center of the bottom, 
through which is thrust 
from the inside a stout 
string, to the end of which 
is tied a large nail or 
spike. This is hung from 
the top of a pole or stake, 
driven into the ground 
PF ‘ pees in a leaning position. As 
a De it sways in the wind the 
BELL SCARECROW. spike acts as a clapper in 
tolling this improvised bell, while the glint of the sunshine upon 
the tin has some terror for the wary marauders, by suggesting the 
flash of a gun. 


A TIN 


on 








Remedy for Lice.—Grease is destructive to all insect vermin 
which so much infest domestic animals, and at this season begin to 
multiply with great rapidity. Ten days only are sufficient to hatch 
a brood, and millions may be produced from one louse in the course 
of the summer. Their destruction now will save much annoyance 
in the future. Poultry may be freed from them by thoroughly 
whitewashing the house with the hot lime wash, and well greasing 
the roosts with a mixture of any kind of grease and kerosene oil in 
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equal parts. This mixture, with a few drops of creosote added, 
rubbed on the backs, brisket, neck and under the legs of calves, will] 
quickly free them from the vermin. 





DEVICE FOR RINGING HOGS’ NOSES. 


aa 
B. F. Bush, Genesee Co., Mich., sends us a description and 
sketch of the device herewith illustrated, for holding hogs while 
their noses are fitted with rings. An opening is made in the lower 
corner of the pen, large 
enough to admit the snout PY anaes 
but not the shoulders of a - 
fair-sized hog, and a door 
is fitted to slide easily in a 
frame as shown in the en- 
graving. A lever is con- 
nected with this by a verti- 
cal piece of inch board, 
three inches wide, the con- 
nections all being made Ae 
with round carriage bolts. ||) \) == 
The farther end of the -———' -~ 
lever, whether elevated or TRAP DOOR FOR PIG PEN. 
depressed, is held in place by a wooden pin fitted into half-inch 
holes bored for the purpose. When it is to be used, the gate is opened 
by pulling down and fastening the free end of the lever, a person in- 
side the pen drives the hog into the corner, and in its eagerness to 
escape it thrusts its nose into the opening. It is easily held there by 
the person in the rear, while the man outside the pen quickly ad- 
justs and fastens the ring in the nose. The moment the victim is 
liberated it backs out, leaving the place ready for the next. 


sa Se 
HINGES AND HASPS FOR A BOX. 
Grain chests and other useful boxes may be made on the farm 
by any one handy with tools. The farmer who has a passable set of 
tools and ingenuity can always find some kind of wet-weather work 
more profitable than sitting around the nearest grocery, talking and 
smoking. Our illustrations, from sketches by William E. Bower, 
Clark Co., Ind., show how to make iron hinges and fastenings with- 
Z out recourse to a black- 
sinith. From a strip of 
,, hoop-iron are cut pieces 
/ three inches long, in each 
4, end of which a hole is 
+. driven witha steel punch, 
4 and afterward reamed 
2. out to one quarter of an 
inch diameter by means 
of a three-cornered file 
in a bit brace. Staples are made of thick wire and one is driven in 
at each end of the hinge and clinched to hold it in place. The clasp 
is made in the same manner as the hinges, save that two holes half 
an inch apart are made at one end, 
and the slot connecting them cut fo fo —) 0) 
2, HINGE, HASP AND STAPLE. 





— 











FIG. 1. BOX WITH IRON HINGES AND HASP. 





oJ 





with a file or cold chisel. The hasp 

is bent toa right angle, the upper FIG. ~ 
end stapled to the box cover, and a larger staple driven so as to 
project through the slot at the Jower end. 





Cabbage After Early Potatoes.—To get a good crop of cabbage 
after early potatoes, it is only necessary to have good strong healthy 
plants to commence with. To obtain such, sow the seed in drills, 
not less than one foot apart, and thinly in the row, the last week of 
May or the first week in June. One ounce of seed will produce 
2000 plants, and if properly cultivated on good soil will produce the 
best plants in thirty days or by July first. After digging, the potato 
patch should be freshly plowed, and the soil thoroughly pulver- 
ized.. My plan is then to open furrows four feet apart and apply 
five hundred pounds of some. good fertilizer per acre in these rows, 
covering with a corn coverer, and set the plants three feet apart on 
these ridges. Cover them deeply, even if the leaves are partly cov- 
ered. Should the soil be dry or a dry spell be likely to follow, tramp 
around each plant after setting. It is best to lift the plants with a 
digging fork rather than pull them from the seed bed, especially if 
at alldry. Last year I sowed both Flat Dutch cabbage and cauli- 
flower seed on June 1st, had fine plants to set out June 29th, and 
had both cabbage and cauliflower ready for market September 28th. 

T. F. BAKER, New Jersey. 
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CHEESE FACTORY DRAINAGE. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL, 
ee . 

To drain successfully the immediate surroundings of a cheese 
factory site has long been a troublesome problem. To devise some 
means of carrying all waste matter beyond contaminating distance 
from the building, and to have the means employed practicable, 
convenient and efficacious would be a boon of no small moment to 
factory men. The refuse of the manufactured milk—whey—soon 
becomes fetid in the soil that it impregnates under and about the 
cheese building. Summer heat will always do this, and no earth 
draining that can be devised will clear from the soil the injurious 
germs left there by the decaying animal matter. Therefore we 
-- must not let the whey 

* touch the soil, or stand in 
a vat near the premises. 
It should be conveyed at 
least ten rods from where 
the daily procdss of cheese 
making is going on before 
it is stored in a vat or 
wooden tub. Wooden 
troughs will not serve the 
purpose of whey conduits, 
because they become leaky 
in dry weather, and their 
absorbent nature causes 
them to be _ offensive. 
There is, however, a plan 
of procedure which, if ad- 
hered to, will preclude the 
possibility of effluvia aris- 

ing from under the cheese-making room to taint milk. Use no 
drains about the factory that are not open, for such alone can be 
thoroughly cleansed and kept sweet. Place the whey tub one 
hundred and sixty feet away from the factory, and get that number 
of feet of common tin eaves-trough from the tinner’s. Paint it thor- 
oughly with cheap red paint inside and out; it will need repainting 
only once a season. Place the troughs on wooden brackets a few 
feet above the ground, allowing for a gentde fall. An inverted 
wooden trough placed over the tin one and raised above it a few 
inches, being supported at the brackets by blocks resting on the 
conduit, will roof the little canal and keep out rain and dirt. At 
the factory end nothing should enter it but whey drawn from the 
milk vats. The whey and milk and slop on the floor, which should 
be an impervious one, must drain off cleanly into another painted 
tin trough similar to the first described, and never touch ground till 
it has flown a safe distance from the building. These troughs 
must be flushed every day with hot water on the final cleaning up. 
With them in use and a tight floor under and about the vats and 
presses no offensive moisture can reach the ground anywhere in the 
vicinity of the premises. It is just as important to have the atmos- 
phere about milk pure as it is to have the vessel that holds it clean. 





BROKEN TOOLS MADE USEFUL. 





WIRE FENCE AND GATE WITH LIVING POSTS. 
——- 

We illustrate herewith a cheap and durable style of barb wire 
fence and gate, from a sketch and description furnished by G. F. 
White, Orange Co., N. Y. Living trees are made to serve as posts. 
Instead of driving the staples directly into the tree, where they 
would soon become overgrown, a strip of inch board, four inches 
wide, is attached to the tree by interlinking staples, and the wires 
are attached to these strips. Wherever an opening is desired, the 
wires are cut and one end of each is stapled toa similar piece of 
board which, with the panel of wire attached, swings freely like a 
gate and when closed is fastened in place by hooks. No hinges are 
needed, as the wires bend freely to any extent needed. In starting 
the next panel the wires are secured in the same manner as at the 
beginning of the fence. 





UTILIZING BROKEN SHOVELS AND HOES. 
—_ 

Thomas Brown, of Yavapai Co., Arizona, sends us a series 
of sketches from which our illustrations were made, showing how 
to meke useful implements from broken shovels and hoes. When 
the point of the shovel is broken, the temper of the blade is first 
drawn, and then one or more trowels are cut from it by means of a 
cold chisel. Holes are punched in each of these trowel blades as 
shown in the engraving. Fora handle the shank of a broken hoe 


is cut from the fragment of the blade, straightened, and riveted to 
the trowel blade. The latter is then re-tempered, and is a service- 
able tool. Any blacksmith can do the job. 





RAISING SWEET POTATOES IN THE SOUTH. 


E. J. FULLER, GEORGIA. 
—__- 


The first step is to prepare a bed say three feet wide and six 
| feet long, larger or smaller according to the amount to be planted. 

On this bed stable manure is spread about three inches thick, which 
| is covered with a single layer of sweet potatoes placed close togeth- 

er. About one inch more of manure and three inches of light 
earth are put over them. If it should be a dry time they are sprink- 
led liberally every week with the soiled water from washings. 
When the sprouts are about six inches above ground, or even be- 
fore, the ground should be prepared for planting This is done by 
first plowing broadcast and then running furrows about four feet 
apart. In these drills manure is spread and covered by turning 
two furrows toward it on each side. This forms beds, in the center 
of which the plants are to be placed, which will bring them directly 
over the manure. One must wait for a rain; when it comes pull 
the sprouts from the potatoes in the bed, leaving them there when 
they will soon send up another set of plants. The plants are 
dropped in the center of the beds about twelve to eighteen inches 
apart, and then with a stick the butt end is pushed in the ground 
two or three inches and the soil pressed against them. In a short 
time these sprouts will commence to grow and run, sometimes on 
rich soil reaching ten or twelve feet in length. After they have 
grown one foot or more they can be cut in pieces six to eight inches 
long and planted in the beds the same as sprouts; they are even 
better than sprouts to cultivate. They are plowed between the 
rows and must be kept clean from grass and weeds. If the vines 
are in the way a man goes in front of the plow and with a stick 
places them on the rows. With good cultivation a crop is certain, 
and with less work than with the Irish potato. 








Training Heifers.—The term “‘breaking” as applied to the do- 
mestic animals has an unpleasant signification. It indicates bad 
management forcibly remedied. A calf or a colt should be trained 
from its birth, and it should be gradually led in the way it should 
go—the word ‘‘educated” has precisely this meaning—by a con- 
stant progressive course of kind and considerate treatment. A 
heifer calf should be weaned at its birth. If its natural instinctive 
proclivities are to be repressed and obliterated, this is the time to 
begin, before the germs of these have had opportunity to grow into 
a habit. Hence a calf should not be permitted to suck the dam and 
. should be taught to drink from a pail. Have a leather collar 
strong enough to hold it, with a ring sewn in it, and a rope witha 
snap hook attached to tie it with in the pen. Then it should be 
handled (brushed is better) quite frequently, until it is used to it 
and makes no resistance but rather likes it. As it grows older its 
udder and teats should be rubbed and pulled as if in milking. This 
not only makes it docile, but it helps the development of the udder 
and increases its future capacity. A heifer may be brought to milk 
in this way before it has had a calf, and instances of this lacteal 
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FENCE WITH LIVING POSTS. 


to suck each other, although this is a great mistake and is provoca- 
tive of vicious habits, such as self-sucking and sucking other cows. 
When the heifer has a calf it is already trained, and breaking, with 
the discipline of a club, a boot, or a milking stool, will not be re- 
quired. 





Climbers should be planted at the windows, and also to hide un- 
sightly objects. The ‘‘Dutchman’s Pipe” (Aristolochia sipho) af- 


fine low-growing climbers. 





precocity are not infrequent in dairies where calves are permitted: 


fords a most abundant shade. Some of the species of clematis are. 
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NEW TREES FOR THE PRAIRIES. 


NEWTON, DAKOTA. 





R. G. 
-_ 

Populus Caroliniensis: This new Poplar is making itself at 
home in the West wherever tried. The finest specimens I have seen 
are on the grounds of James Smith, of Faulk county, Dak., who has 
trees four years old that are sixteen to eighteen feet high, and three 
inches through at the butt. Mr. Smith also has a piece of about six 
acres, set with cuttings in the spring of 1886, which now average 
five feet in height. They are set four by four feet apart, with 
hardly a tree missing on the piece. What speaks most in its favor, 
those set on the highest and dryest ground, or gravel knolls, are 
the best trees. The timber is about the same in quality as that of 
soft maple. 

Salix lanceolata, or the Dutch Osier, has also grown finely in 
Dakota and promises well. Mr. Smith having some fine specimens 
on his grounds. 

Salix fragilis, the Red Wood Willow, has proved a strong, 
healthy grower, some branches on young trees, four years from 
cuttings, showing a growth of five and six feet the past season. It 
makes a tough light timber. The bark of this willow is used in 
tanning the celebrated Russia leather. From the success so far at- 
tained in its cultivation here, I can see no reason why our western 
prairies cannot supply the world, or at least our part of it, with this 
valuable bark. It grows to large size. Its specific name was given 
it on account of the facility with which the young branches break 
from the tree, the branches themselves being very tough and plia- 
ble, and useful in basket making. 

Salix laurifolia, the Laurel Leaved Willow, is one of the most 
beautiful species cultivated. The leaves are of such a deep glossy 
green as to attract attention wherever it is grown. It does not 
make a large tree, but forms a beautiful rounded top, making a 
very rapid growth, some branches I measured last fall having 
grown eight feet that season. : 

Salix cordata, variety véstita, the Diamond Willow, can hard- 
ly be called a new willow, although it has been but little cultivated. 
It is a native of the Northwest, and is found along the banks of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone, sometimes growing high up on the rocky 
bluffs. Bodies of young trees an inch to an inch and a half in di- 
ameter are sometimes found that are almost covered with the dia- 
mond shaped figures projecting from the wood around the base of 
the dead twigs, and when the bark is taken off, and the sticks 
smoothed up and varnished, make handsome canes. I do not know 
how large it grows; specimens in this vicinity now growing are 

only about twenty to twenty-five feet high. The tree grows rapid- 
ly, as I have cut sprouts six to eight feet long. It forms an open 
spreading head. The wood is very tough and durable; in fact, I 
have not heard of any one who has ever found it rotten. It is high- 
ly recommended for fence posts on this account. 





BEANS AS A FARM CROP. 
‘ =_ 

The highly nutritious character of beans is not recognized by 
farmers. This crop is largely grown in Europe for feeding horses 
and the feeding tables always mention its high feeding value. Our 
bean, however, is a different plant from the European bean, which 
grows upon a tall stiff stalk, while ours has the form of a small bush 
or vine. But in its nutritive character our bean is very similar to 
the European species. It contains 254 per cent of nitrogenous or 
flesh-forming matter and 46 per cent of starch, sugar. gum and 
other carbo-hydrates. The nitrogenous matter is chiefly in the form 
of legumin, which is so closely analogous to the caseine of milk 
that it is made into a very fair kind of cheese by the Chinese. Thus 
beans form an excellent food for working horses, and also for cows 
giving milk, when mixed with corn meal. They are of about equal 
value with peas, but in our climate we can grow beans more easily 
than we can peas. All this applies to the Southern cow pea, which 
is a kind of bean and is not a pea at all. Its pod is like a bean pod 
and not at all like the pod of peas. The Southern cow pea is exten- 
sively used in India under the name of “ gram” as food for horses 
and oxen, and its culture might very usefully be increased in the 
South where the stalks and leaves will afford the best of fodder. 

Our beans are not readily eaten by any animal unless they are 
ground or coarsely chopped with corn. They are then eaten with 
avidity by horses, sheep, pigs and even by cows and working cattle. 


The yield of a crop of beans grown under favorable circum- 
stances is much larger than that of oats, being from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds of the grain, or pulse, per acre, while oats rarely yield more 
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than 1,000 or 1,200 pounds, and the straw or haulm is worth much 
more than oat straw, and contains twice as much nitrogen. Indeed, 
the bean straw is almost as nutritious as clover hay. 

Considering its value, the bean crop might well take a perma- 
nent and regular place in our agriculture for stock-feeding. It js 
very easily grown; but when planted in as good soil as is chosen for 
corn, we have gathered more than 40 bushels per acre, with a heavy 
yield of straw, which kept a flock of sheep in excellent condition 
without grain. We need more cultivated crops. Weeds give great 
trouble, and cost much money. A crop that will come in between 
corn and wheat, following oats and preceding wheat, is much need- 
ed. Wheat succeeds remarkably well after beans, just as it does 
after peas. If beans were taken after corn and followed by oats we 
should have two cleaning crops together, freeing the land from 
weeds effectively, and clover might be sown with the oais, giving 
two years’ rest and a valuable improving crop, with a sod to plow 
in for the wheat, and it goes without saying that no other prepara- 
tion is so good for wheat as two years of clover. By such a rotation 
as this a farm could carry more stock, and more manure would be 
made to enrich the soil. 


—_—o 


COVERING CORN. 
=_ 

When the ground is dry, corn requires a heavier and firmer 
covering. It is sometimes said that the later the planting the 
heavier and firmer should be the covering; but this is true only so 
far as it holds good that the later in the season the drier the ground. 
Sometimes the ground contains more moisture in May than in 
April; then the May covering should be the lighter and looser. 
Generally, however, toward the close of the planting season the 
ground has lost so much moisture that not only should the covering 
be heavy, but it may well be compacted by a stroke with the hoe 
or even by tramping upon it. If the planting is done with a two- 
horse planter, the runners are properly set to go deeper and the 
firming action of the wheels is not disturbed. In fact, if the ground 
is unusually dry, it is advisable to go over the field witha heavy 
roller two days after the corn is planted. Germination has not yet 
reached the stage where the displacement of the earth by the roller 
will prove injurious to the corn, while this displacement will kill 
myriads of weeds that have just started near the surface. If used 
early enough, a roller is a good weed-destroyer. If, on the other 
hand, the’‘ground is damp, as it is most likely to be, early in the 
season, less covering is required, and the covering should not be 
compacted with the hoe or foot. If the planting is done with a 
two-horse planter, the harrow should follow close after, to loosen 
the covering compacted by the wheels. The amount and density 
of the covering should also be modified by the character of the 
soil. A light, loose soil—therefore one that dries out rapidly—may 
well be compacted above the seed when a heavy, clayey soil should 
be kept loose; and the covering of the former should be heavier 
than of the latter. The general principle is that the covering 
should be sufficient to keep moisture about the seed, but not of a 
character to retain an excess of moisture or to shut out the warmth 
of the sun; and the shallowest covering that will secure the essen- 
tial conditions of germination is the best. 





—_ 


Tall and Dwarf Peas.—There are those with round and those with 
wrinkled seeds. The round seeded are the earliest and hardiest. 
A popular variety is Daniel O'Rourke, known also as Early Ken- 
tish, and by as many other names as there are seedsmen, each one 
of whom has his Earliest of All, most of which are essentially the 
same. Of the wrinkled kinds Champion of England is the best known, 
the standard with which all others will be compared. The Tele- 
phone is very large and fine. Laxton’s Alpha is the earliest of 
wrinkled peas, and very satisfactory for minor crops. All of these 
need sticks or some kind of trellis for support, as they grow three 
feet and more in height. In view of the trouble of procuring brush 
and staking the taller kinds, dwarf kinds are very popular. The 
vines are from 10 to 18 inches high and require no staking. The 
best of these is the American Wonder, and there are numbers of 
others. Some of these yield their whole crop at one picking, and 
the ground may then be cleared off for a small garden. 

paeeee es ! 

When Many Want to Sell is a good time to buy, and when many 
want to buy is a good time to sell; for many sellers make low 
prices, followed in due season by small supply and good prices ; and 
many buyers make good prices, followed in due season by large 


supply and low prices. 
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USEFUL BREEDS OF DOGS. 


—_—-_ 


We give herewith spirited portraits of three large dogs which 
took the grand champion prizes of their respective classes in the 
recent bench show at Madison Square Garden, New York. The 


Colly at the top of the picture is Charleroi II, two years 
old. He shows, in a marked degree, all the points which 
distinguish that docile, intelligent and useful breed. Col- 
lies are peculiarly the dogs for farmers and shepherds. 
There is no nonsense about them; they look with apparent 
contempt upon the performance of tricks for the mere dis- 
play of their sagacity, but in strict attention to business 
they frequently give evidences of intelligence which are 
truly amazing. They are keenly sensitive to kindness or 
its reverse, feeling a harsh word more deeply than a low- 
bred dog would a blow. The central dog of the series (2) is 
the champion rough-coated St. Bernard, Otho. This breed 
may well be regarded as the highest type of the entire 
canine race. No other dog combines in such an eminent 
degree the qualities of beauty, strength, affectionate docili- 
ty and intelligence as the St. Bernards. Marvelous stories 
have been told of their exploits in rescuing travelers on the 
famous Alpine pass of St. Bernard, and any one who has 
observed a well-bred specimen of 


PROFITABLE HOG-RAISING IN THE SOUTH. 
nee 
We are asked ‘‘ whether it would pay to raise hogs in South 
Carolina, the price for pork being five cents per pound, live weight, 
and the prices for feed as follows: Corn, fifty-six cents per bushel. 














the breed is ready to believe them & 
all. The lower portrait of this 

series (3) is that of the champion 
English Mastiff, Minting, which is 
valued by his owner at $10,000. 
He will be four years old the pres- 
ent month, and previous to win- 
ning the highest honors in the } 
New York show had already taken 
no less than eleven first, special 
and champion prizes in Boston, 
Providence, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Syracuse, and Richmond, 
Va. The English mastiff is par ex- 
cellence the watch-dog and guard- 
ian of the house. The breed is 
indigenous to England, and there 
is something in its square massive 
build, honesty and bluff courage 
which seems typical of the British 
race. The three breeds repre- 
sented in our illustration are use- 
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oats, forty-five cents per bushel; mixed 
oats, thirty-eight cents per bushel; wheat 
bran, one dollar per hundred pounds; corn, 
ninety cents per hundred; common meal, 
sixty cents per bushel; oat meal, seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents per barrel; hay, ninety- 
five cents per hundred; wheat, one dollar 
and fifty cents per bushel; cotton seed 
meal, twenty-five dollars per ton. For 
about two months during the year the hogs 
could be turned out in the woods.” No 
- 7? doubt the feeding of hogs can be made 
profitable in South Carolina or any other 
Southern State if the right system of man- 
agement is followed. The native hogs are 
poor stock, requiring about three times as 
much food for the same live weight as a 
-good pure breed, of whith the Berkshire or 
Essex is the best for the climate. Black 
hogs are not ‘sun scalded” as white ones 





pre Zee : = = Rs are, and these breeds are excellent feeders. 
= — = 5 eens — = . . 

—* Oa a gE ee eel =_3 0 Grain need only be fed to finish the fatten- 

ing, and then only when the mast fails, if 





ful and devoted friends and servants, rather than mere pets. 


dogless farmer decides to add a canine helper to his stock, he can- 
not do better than obtain a representative of one of these sagacious 
and serviceable breeds. 


FAMOUS CHAMPION DOGS. 
If a 


| 
| 





pasture of some kind or green food is given, 
The kind of management advised by a North Carolina stock farmer 
under similar conditions to those mentioned is as follows: If the 
manure is an object the hogs are kept in a large pen witha roof 
over part of it for shade and are littered with cotton seed hulls or 





rice flour, thirty cents per bushel; white | 
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leaves from the woods. If not, the hogs are pastured in a lot where 
shade and shelter of some temporary kind are afforded. The green 
fodder crops are, first, winter rye or oats, cut green, clover, millet 
sown in May ; then cow pea vines sown in succession to last until 
the mast falls, when the hogs are turned in to get fat on the chest- 
nuts and acorns. Sweet potatoes are an excellent feeding and fat- 
tening crop. Of the foods mentioned, corn is the cheapest, and 
bran, nearly as cheap, is desirable as making a better food when 
mixed with the corn and given in slop for a drink. An estimate 
made for the North Carolina agricultural department gave the cost 
of pork under this system as three cents per pound, dressed weight. 
The farmer referred to reports that his pork cost him only two cents 
per pound, a large woods range affording most of the feeding. 





HAIRY VETCH AS A FODDER CROP. 
DR. A. W. THORNTON, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
ae 

During the past season I have been carrying out a series of 
practical experiments in the culture of fodder plants, among 
which were Serradella(a report of which has already been published 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST), Hairy Vetch, Seven-top Turnip 
and Giant Spurry. Hairy Vetch (Vicia villosa) is a native of Persia, 
but has been cultivated all over Europe for several years as a green 
fodder crop for soiling, for which it is eminently adapted from its 
luxuriant growth, hardiness and high nutritive value, It is a trail- 
ing plant, and when sown alone in drills makes a perfect mat of 
vegetation for five or six feet on both sides of the drill; it is fre- 
quently sown broadcast, with rye or English horse beans, to keep 
it from trailing on the ground. On the 18th of April, 1888, I sowed 
some in drills, on a light sandy clay loam upland. It appeared 
above ground on the 30th of April, came in bloom the 24th of June, 
and continued blossoming until the 20th of October, although some 
of the seed ripened as early as the 16th of September. A second 
sowing, upon muck land, on the 16th of May, grew much more 
rank than upon the upland, making a growth of over twelve feet 
long. It blossomed on the 15th of July and remained in bloom 
until the middle of November. Although the tops withered down 
with the winter frosts, it still remained green near the roots, into 
February. Having planted it alongside of some Serradella for com- 
parison, I found it made more than double the quantity of vegeta- 
tion that the Serradella yielded. It also proved even more attractive 
to honey bees, the bumble bees perforating the base of the flower 
from the outside, and the honey bees following and taking ad- 
vantage of the short cut to the nectaries thus prepared for them. I 
have noticed the same instinct guiding the bees in the case of the 
English horse bean. Vetches will be found a valuable fodder crop 
for feeding either green or dry to cattle, and in its composition has 
given the highest nutritive ratio of any fodder crop that has yet 
been analyzed, as shown by the following result of analysis, made 
at the Vermont State Agricultural Experiment Station, of a sample 
of Vetch hay that contained eighty-eight per cent of dry matter: 


COMPOSITION OF WATER-FREE VETCH HAY. 








Per Lbs per Amount Digestible 
cent ton Ibs per ton per cent 
Decals pub kobe eee enkausscae 6.57 131.40 
SC UsLkescoLtenoanspseenh ssa aoe 447.00 241.38 5A. 
ee Fewer aeheceeicwhecewce) OD 67.60 40.56 60. 
Nitrogenous matter............ 26.17 523.40 397.78 76. 
Non-nitrogenous matter....... 41.53 830.60 539.89 65. 
OS Ee ee errr 100.00 2,000.00 1,219.61 


This fodder therefore contains one part of nitrogenous matter 
. and fat to two and one-fourth parts of sugar, starch and fiber—a 
remarkably high nutritive ratio. Indeed, it is pronounced the rich- 
est fodder ever analyzed at the station. A ton of this hay also con- 
tains forty-five pounds of nitrogen, nineteen pounds of phosphoric 
acid and sixty-two pounds of potash, which elements would be 
worth about eleven dollars, so that its manurial value is expressed 
by that sum. These facts indicate that theoretically this hay is far 
superior, both in feeding and manurial value, to either timothy or 
clover, and it yields a heavier growth. In fact, the only difficulty 
with it is its rampant growth, making it troublesome to harvest, 
though that fault can be overcome by cutting it when it first comes 
in blossom and before it has attained its full growth, and taking 
a second, or even a third, cutting the same season, thus securing a 
large amount of fodder, either green, dry, or in the shape of ensi- 
lage. The long season of blooming (fully four months in my ex- 
periment) renders it worthy of special consideration by bee-keepers. 
I would recommend sowing it in drills three and a half by four feet 
apart, about as thickly as one would sow garden peas, and cutting 
when the space between the drills is entirely covered by its growth 





after it has fairly begun to blossom. Asa green manure for which 
its high percentages of all necessary plant food elements (nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash) renders it very valuable, it may be 
sown broadcast in the spring and turned under in the fall in time 
for winter wheat or rye. In this connection it is worthy of con- 
sideration that it not only supplies the land with the necessary plant 
food at low cost, but at the same time, by forming a mulch on the 
land all summer by its matted growth, kills the weeds and mellows 
the soil almost as much as a hoed crop, without the labor required 
for the latter. The subject of green manuring is of so much im- 
portance to all farmers, especially those located far from the great. 
centers of fertilizer manufacture, to whom the high cost of com- 
mercial fertilizers is greatly increased by high freight charges, that 
I make a comparison between green vetches, plowed under, and the 
average of commercial fertilizers, basing my remarks upon the 
figures published by authority of the Vermont State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. According to Bulletin No. 10 (November, 
1888,) of that station, the average value of the commercial fertilizers 
licensed in that State was $29.90 according to station analysis, and 
the average retail price $35.63 per ton with freight charges added. 
On the same basis of calculation green, vetch is worth $11.47 per 
ton for the plant food elements it contains, and allowing a green 
crop of ten tons to the acre—by no means an excessive allowance 
for such a rampant growing crop—we get an amount of manurial 
elements equal to a little over four tons of commercial fertilizers, 
or an equivalent at lowest manufacturing cost of $114.70 per acre, 
and if it is usual only to put on five hundred pounds of commercial 
fertilizers per acre, we get our acre manured with green vetches, 
turned under, supplied with sixteen times the quantity of plant 
food elements. This may seem a startling and optimistic statement, 
but if the use of commercial fertilizers is of any practical value, of 
which there can be no question, then green manuring must be 
judged by the same rule, giving the latter credit in addition for 
the less cash outlay, smaller expenditure of labor and greater 
mellowing qualities. 





GRAINS OF CORN. 
= 

Better two vigorous stalks than four weak ones because crowded 
and sparingly fed. 

For cut worms, try a mixture of one part of salt to two parts of 
land plaster, dropping a little at each hill. 

One warm day does not make the proper season for planting 
any more than one swailow makes a summer. 

The man who waited to begin cultivation until he could see 
the plants found that the weeds were earlier than he. 

Select seed carefully, and keep selecting. Build up. Pedigree 
in corn is just as valuable as pedigree in the Shorthorn or Poland- 
China. 

A study of the methods by which three times the average yield 
of corn was made shows that in all there was an unusual amount of 
work expended in preparing the seed bed. 

Don’t plant before the ground is thoroughly warm. By gain- 
ing a week in the time of planting you are apt to lose two weeks in 
the time of harvesting and twenty per cent of the crop. 

Drilling produces the larger yield and profit, except on very 
foul ground. If you have purchased such grounds you will be 
excused for planting in hills until you can cleanse the land. 

There cannot be a good crop without a good stand ; and there 
cannot be a good stand without good seed—seed that will do more 
than germinate; that will produce inherently vigorous plants as 
well. 

Corn may do well on hilly land (though the crop must be 
uneven), but nearly always the land will lose heavily by the denud- 
ing action of rain—often so heavily as to make grass or small grain 
a more profitable crop. 

In the northern States, to lengthen the season would be to 
increase the crop, nine years in ten. Hence the first measure to 
increase the yield on land not thoroughly drained naturally is 
thorough artificial drainage. 

If the 1888 corn crop were loaded on two-horse wagons, 33 
bushels to the load, and the wagons were placed 26 feet apart, or 
as nearly-as possible in a string, the string of wagons would reach 
twelve times around the globe—300,000 miles ! 

Nothing promises to so revolutionize the present waste of corn 
fodder in the West as the new but growing practice of cutting the 
field corn close to the ground as soon as the kernels are wel: glazed 
and putting the whole crop directly into the silo, either whole or 
cut into half-inch lengths, ears and all. 
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THE AYRSHIRE BREED OF CATTLE, 


= 

The Southwestern part of Scotland, the region lying around the 

ancient town which is mentioned by Burns as 

“Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses,”’ 

is the original home of the Ayrshire cattle; and there they have 
been bred for more than a century, It is needless to discuss at this 
time whether these cattle derive their origin from the banks of the 
Tees or the eastern shore of the North Sea. It is enough that they 
have proved eminently serviceable, both in Great Britain and in this 
country. It is about sixty years since Ayrshires were first brought 
to the United States, and they have since spread themselves over all 
parts of the country. They have flourished alike on the stony past- 
ures and under the frosty sky of New England and the fertile 
plains and protracted heat of Texas. Ayrshires have never been 
forced into notice by such means as have been employed by the pro- 
moters of some other breeds. While the breeders of Shorthorns, 
Jerseys and Holsieins have energetically advertised their favorite 
breeds and reaped a corresponding reward, the Ayrshire men have 
been altogether too quiet and retiring, 

The Ayrshire is eminently a dairy breed. The cows are active, 
hardy, and will flourish and give good yields of milk under condi- 
tions that would starve pampered cattle. They have great power 
of endurance, healthy appetites, good digestion and ready adaptive- 
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fasiiaiats years, and the average yield during the entire term was 
5500 pounds per annum, the herd numbering from eleven to twenty 
cows. Doubtless this may be regarded as a fair average of the 
breed, when well kept. The milk is not as rieh in fats as that of the 
Channel Island cattle, nor as great in yield as the Holstein-Friesi- 
ans. But the qualities which give peculiar value to Ayrshires are 
their vigorous constitutions and ability to render full returns of but- 
ter or cheese for all the food consumed. Hiram Smith, the emi- 
nent Wisconsin dairyman, has often remarked that the real ques- 
tion for the dairy farmer was not how much milk or butter was 
obtained per cow, but how much per acre. It is in this direction 
that the Ayrshires possess great usefulness and value. If none of 
them have ever been distinguished for phenomenal yields of milk or 
butter, they have proved themselves to be the universal dairy breed. 
Our illustration is of an Ayrshire herd owned by Robert M. Car- 
rons, of Washington, Fa. At the right of the group is the bull Duke 
of Hamilton 5th, the recumbent cow is Bessie Bell 3d, the cow stand- 
ing immediately beyond her is Rosie Lorian ; the next to the left is 
Mollie Pender ; and the fourth of the group is Juniper 4th. 





TOP-DRESSING WHEAT IN THE SPRING. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 


> 
The large prizes offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
the best acre of wheat have called special attention to the matter of 


GROUP OF AYRSHIRES FROM THE SMOKY VALLEY HERD. 


ness to all vicissitudes of situation and climate. They are remarka- 
bly free from tendency to disease ; tuberculosis and other affections 
of the respiratory organs being unknown among them. They are 
long lived, often improving in milking qualities up to ten years of age. 

The general form of the Ayrshire cow has been described as 
resembling a hand-saw, with the small end forward. The head is 
fine and lean ; face rather long and slightly dishing; horns slim and 
waxy; neck fine and slim; udder large and well spread out rather 
than pendent; teats small, often too small for convenient milking. 
The characteristic colors are red and white, though brown is not 
unusual. The reds are of various shades, from light brick color to 
deep cherry, and the white is in spots of various forms and sizes, 
but never mingled into a roan. The average standard weight is 
about one thousand pounds. 

It has often been stated that the yield of milk was diminished 
when Ayrshires were brought from the green, humid pastures of 
Southwestern Scotland to the drier climate of the United States. 
However that may have been at first, there is no doubt that the 
average yicld is at present as great in this country a in their origi- 
nal home. Careful tests of the herd of H. R. C. Watson showed 
annual yields ranging from 5960 to 8793 pounds for individual cows, 
J.D. W. French kept careful records of the yieid from his herd for 





top-dressing winter wheat in the spring with commercial fertilizers. 
In the wheat section of Western New York, at least three-fourths of 
the wheat sown receives in the fall, at the time of sowing, from 100 

to 150 pounds of commercial fertilizers per acre. Nearly all our 
drills have a fertilizer attachment and the fertilizer is drilled in 

with the seed. In avery dry season the fertilizer when drilled is 

supposed to retard the germination of the seed, but if the soil is 

moist, drilling in the fertilizer is thought to be better than sowing 

broadcast. The fertilizers used are, with scarcely an exception, es- 

sentially superphosphatic, with or without a little potash and less. 
nitrogen. The continued use of these phosphatic fertilizers seems 

to prove that their use is profitable. The cost rarely exceeds two 

dollars per acre, and if the fertilizers give the wheat plants a good 

start in the fall, and cause them to throw out more roots and thus 

enable them to better withstand the winter, it is easy to understand 
why farmers continue to use them. 

Top-dressing in the spring is not practiced by one wheat-grower 
inathousand. The reason for this is obvious. At the present low 
price of wheat we must depend on getting plant-food out of the soil. 
We cannot afford to purchase it. There may be exceptions, but this 
is the rule. We can only afford to use a fertilizer which causes an 
increased growth of root and thus enables the crop to get more 
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plant-food from the soil. This is aan true in wait to ni- 
trogen, which costs not less than seventeen cents per pound in ordi- 
nary commercial fertilizers, and sixteen cents in nitrate of soda. 
When winter wheat has received a dressing of ordinary ‘‘ phos- 
phates” in the fall, the cheapest and best top-dressing that can be 
used in the spring is nitrate of soda. Can he afford to use it? The- 
oretically he can; practically it is, to say the least, doubtful. If aH 
the nitrogen in nitrate of soda was taken up by the wheat plants, 250 
pounds of nitrate will furnish nitrogen enough for one ton of straw 
and twenty-seven bushels of wheat. And as this amount of nitrate 
of soda can be bought for $7.50, it is evident that its use is theoretic- 
ally highly profitable. But although nitrate of soda is easily soluble 
it is hardly possible for the roots to take up the whole of it out of the 
soil during the short period of active growth in May and June. More 
or less of it is left in the soil to be taken up by the following crop of 
clover that is usually sown with wheat. But it is quite certain that 
we cannot afford to buy nitrate to grow clover roots and hay, though 
it might be profitable for growers of clover seed. As some of the 
readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST doubtless wish to top- 
dress their wheat this spring, I will select a few instances showing 
the best effects obtained from top-dressing winter wheat in the 
spring with nitrate of soda. All admit the accuracy of Lawes & 
Gilbert’s experiments. The following results are from the twenti- 
eth wheat crop grown annually on the same land: 
i. No Manure. ..........006s0000008 18°4 bushels and 1,600 pounds straw 3 acre. 
2. Superphosphaite, potash, ete.. .2114 a 1,687 
3. Superphosphate, potash, ete., ‘and! 550 pounds nitrate of soda sown as a top- 
dressing in spring...........5f + bushels and 6,312 pounds straw per acre. 
- The quantity of spesiansliaiiahiaie potash, etc., was the same on 
both plats and both were sown at the same time in the fall. The 
only difference between the two plats is that the one was top- 
dressed with nitrate of soda early in the spring. One plat produced 
211 bushels of wheat; the other 594 bushels. In other words, the 




















TRELLIS FOR PEAS. 


550 pounds of nitrate of, soda produced an increase of 38} bushels 
of wheat and 4,625 pounds of straw per acre. Dr. Voelcker top- 
dressed winter wheat, March 22. The results were as follows: 
1. NO MANUTC.... ......cceccerccocsccccccsons 27 _— Is and 1,984 pounds straw. 
2. 196 pounds nitrate of soda................38 2,596 “ “ 
3. 180 pounds nitrate of soda, 168 pounds common salt 
EERE CEG SeS a bews cep ence ress eeer eee Geeee 4012 bushels and 2,736 

In other words a top-dressing of 196 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre produced an increase of 11 bushels of wheat and 712 pounds 
of straw. In another experiment of Dr. Voelcker, the results were 
as follows: 


No manure 
168 pounds of nitrate of soda...............-+++.- 45 


If we had any reasonable grounds for expecting such an in- 
crease we could well afford to top-dress our winter wheat with ni- 
trate of soda in the spring. Were we going to sow nitrate of soda 
on wheat this spring we would select land that was already in good 
condition, or at least land which in all probability was not deficient 
in phosphates. Some farmers seem to think if they use phosphates 
they need not use nitrates and if they use nitrates they need not 
use phosphates. This isa great mistake. It might just as well be 
said that if one wear a hat he does not need boots, or if he wear 
boots he does not need a hat. Nitrates will do no good if the land 
is deficient in phosphates. But where phosphates have been used 
for many years, as is the case on many farms, or where they were 
sown last fall on the wheat, the chances are favorable that nitrates 
will do good. 

In regard to the application of nitrates we 
the best time to sow them is early in the spring. 


POTTErrrrrTrinrire rrr acre. 


31 bushels per 


are confident that 
Sowing them at 


different times while the crop is growing may be theoretically right 
but in nine cases out of ten it is practically wrong. We have not 
space to give our reasons for this at present. But we can assure our 
readers, in spite of high scientific authority to the contrary, that as 
a rule the best practical results follow from using the nitrates all at 











onee and early in the spring—certainly as early as the ground ig 


ready to plow. In our own case we sow it as soon as the snow dis- 
appears, or as soon as the surface of the land is dry enough to walk 
on without clogging. 


A CHEAP — PROTECTOR. 


We illustrate herewith a omumaiained and serviceable plant pro- 
tector, invented by Mr. Joseph Harris. It consists of two pieces of 
inch board, each ten inches wide and fifteen inches long, to the 
ends and one side of which is tacked a strip of light cotton cloth 
fifteen inches wide and a yard long. This is drawn smoothly and 
nailed to the edges of the side pieces, leaving a narrow flap at each 
extremity of the cloth, upon which earth may be placed to prevent 
the ingress of celd air or insects. Two narrow, thin sticks are cut 








A SECURE PLANT PROTECTOR. 
to a length which enables them to be slipped tightly into the inside 


to hold everything in place. When not in use, the stretchers are 
removed and the protector is folded together, as shown at the right 
hand of the engraving. A large number can thus be packed away 
in a limited space. Anyone can make the protector for a few cents, 
as it is not patented. 


— ———e$ $$$. 


SUPPORT FOR PEA VINES. 


—_ 

In the preceding column is shown a good device for the support 
of pea vines, which is particularly available in the prairie regions, 
where brush is not plentiful. It is engraved from a sketch and de- 
scription furnished by E. Z. Ernst, Johnson Co., Kansas. Substan- 
tial stakes, five to six feet long, are driven firmly into the ground, 
six feet apart. Then three strands of binder twine are stretched 
along the stakes, one at the top, and the others at intervals of one 
Other strands are stretched diagonally from the tops of one 
All are made fast to the stakes as the 


foot. 
stake to the foot of the next. 


‘work progresses. 





A LOG CLOD-CRUSHER. 


to 

Our illustration, from a sketch furnished by an old subscriber 

at Coe Ridge, O., shows a simple and effective clod-crusher and 
leveler, which any farmer can make without expense. A log, 
preferably of oak or other compact, hard wood, eight feet long and 
from eight to ten inches in diameter, is prepared by removing the 
bark, and tapering slightly toward the ends. About one foot from 
each end a notch is cut deep enough to admit a chain, which is 
securely wrapped around the log. The double-tree is attached to 





A SIMPLE CLOD CRUSHER. 
this chain about three feet from one end of the log and five feet 


from the other. Thelog is thus drawn diagonally. If the weight 
of the log is not sufficient an additional one can be laid in front of it, 
resting on the chain which is made a little longer for this purpose. 





Self-Blanching Celery.—The new Golden Self-Blanching celery 
and the White Plume are by many persons regarded as identical, 
but this. is a mistake. The White Plume is a sport from Craw- 
ford’s half-dwarf, and like many other sporting characters it ap- 
peared in several places the same season. The Golden Self-Blanch- 
ing is a sport from the Sandringham, and appeared in two or 
more places the same season. The difference between the ° wo is as 
marked as is that of the parents. The Sandringham being the 
richest in flavor, has imparted that quality to the “sport,” which 
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makes the Golden Self-Blanching the better of the two. While both 
are good and very beautiful, neither is as good without earthing up 
as with it. For tenderness and flavor earthing is a necessity. 











THE CHEROKEE ROSE. 
= 

Among the peculiar aspects of vegetation which meet the eye 
of one who for the first time visits the Southern States, none is more 
striking than the luxuriance of the Cherokee rose. The origin and 
early history of this rose are surrounded by doubt. There is a 
tradition that the plant was brought ‘“‘from the mountain” by 
Indian traders, and it was probably in reference to this that it re- 
ceived the popular name of Cherokee rose. Michaux gave it the 
name Rosa levigata, which is by no means descriptive, as the plant 
is not smooth, it having formidable prickles while the calyx is 
covered with bristles. At one time it was referred to Rosa Sinica, 
a Chinese species; and it was supposed that this rose was brought 
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people of the Southern States. Hedges fifty years old are still in 
effective condition, and bid fair to last another half-century in 
beauty and strength. ‘this plant is readily propagated from cut- 
tings about six inches long, made and planted in the fall. The first 
winter the growth of the hedge plants is cut back to one foot in 
length. The new growth will start with great vigor, running in all 
directions and needs to be occasionally laid in in the line of the 
hedge. Such a hedge when it has reached the desired height and 
width, if kept within bounds by an annual pruning, will last as a 
serviceable barrier for many years, almost indefinitely. 

The plant when left to itself spreads to an unbounded extent, its 
branches trailing upon the ground, taking root and thus forming a 
huge colony of plants. Such a clump, sprung from a single plant, is 
seen in our illustration engraved from a photograph. This rose- 
mountain grows on the grounds of Rev. Lyman Phelps, near San- 
ford, Fla. It measures sixty feet in diameter and is over fifteen 
feet high. When we saw it the latter part of February, it was 
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to Charleston from abroad, and finding a congenial climate in South 
Carolina and the adjoining States it made itself quite at home and 
became completely naturalized. Although there is no proof of its 
introduction, its foreign origin is generally believed. But, what- 
ever its origin, the name Cherokee rose is everywhere accepted. 
For the production of gorgeous effects in Southern landscape garden- 
ing, this rose is unequaled by any other species. One of the most 
noteworthy instances of this kind is seen at the Magnolia Gardens, 
the residence of Rev. J. A. Drayton, situated on the Ashley river, 
about twelve miles from Charleston. By means of their strong 
prickles the long stems ascend the tallest magnolias and live oaks, 
festooning from tree to tree, the vine-like shoots hanging down and 
swinging free for thirty or more feet. When clothed with their 
pure white flowers and dark evergreen leaves intertwined with the 
gracefully drooping Spanish moss (Tillandsia usneoides), and the 
large glossy leaves of the magnolias as a background, the view 
presented to the eye is of surpassing beauty and not soon to be for- 
gotten. 

Asa hedge plant, the Cherokee rose is of importance to the 
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A CLUMP OF CHEROKEE ROSES. 
thickly covered with flowers and produced a most imposing 
effect. As a greenhouse plant, the Cherokee rose was intro- 
duced into the North over fifty years ago. It requires to be 
planted out in a border, as its roots will not succeed in pots or 
tubs. If trained to the rafters of a greenhouse and properly 
cared for, its luxuriant shoots will be covered with flowers 
from December to May. The buds are so large and of such 
great beauty that they are much valued by florists, and those who 
supply the market with forced roses in winter would do well to give 
the Cherokee rose a trial. 





In Selecting Seed Corn, first consult the remarkable article on the 
subject that was published in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
August, September and October last. Reject grains the outside 
shell or pulp-sac of which is broken, for the germinating power of 
such seed is impaired. Reject also all ill-shapen kernels. Most 
farmers reject the tip and butt kernels, but it is pretty well demon- 
strated that this is no improvement. If the ears are quite fully 
developed and well filled out, it is claimed with considerable truth 
that to discard the butt and tip grains has a tendency to shorten the 
ears. In high northern latitudes, however, where the dent varieties 
are mostly grown, the tip seeds are usually discarded because of an 
alleged tendency to degenerate into the flint variety. Test all seed 
corn thoroughly by sprouting in damp cotton or in a box of earth in 
the house; at least 90 out of every 100 kernels should grow, and 
many farmers are dissatisfied unless 95 to 98 per cent germinate. 


ed eee eee 

Plants in Tin Cans.— Not long since we called on a farmer 
whose wife was passionately fond of flowers and had the finest 
geraniums we ever saw outside of a greenhouse. When asked the 
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secret of her success she replied: ‘‘ It is because I grow my plants in 
tin cans, and in these they do not dry up as they do in porous pots ; 
in the tins I only water two or three times a week, while in pots 
they must be watered twice a day, and no plant will thrive if under 
water half the time.” 





COW PEAS—THEIR CULTURE AND USES. 
P. J. BERCKMANS, GEORGIA. 
a 
Any land which can be plowed will grow cow peas, with some 
certainty of a crop, but every variety of cow pea will not succeed 
equally well on all soils. The red, black, clay, tory, brown-eye 
yellow, etc., will give better results on a comparatively poor soil 
than the crowder, lady pea, or white field. If for a forage crop the 
land should be plowed in February or March, especially if an early 
crop is desired. But when the forage crop is intended to follow as 
a fall crop, wheat or oat stubble can be used as soon as the grain is 


harvested. 
SOWING THE CROP. 


Cow peas should not be sown before the middle or end of April; 
they will not germinate until the ground becomes warm. For 
an early crop sow broadcast at the rate of one bushel per acre for 
ordinarily fertile land; this quantity may be slightly increased for 
poor land. The peas may be lightly plowed with a one-horse, or a 
gang plow, and the surface harrowed; or the land may first be 
plowed with a two-horse plow, and peas sowed or harrowed in 
afterward. If sown in July or August, it is more desirable to plow 
in the seed quite deep, and thus hasten germination. If sown 
shallow in midsummer the soil dries out too rapidly, and germina- 
tion is sometimes retarded for several weeks. Early sown crops 
may be cut for forage in July, if needed, and, should the weather be 
favorable in August, the stubble will soon grow again and givea 
second crop by September. This, however, is not always to be 
depended on, asa second crop of forage from one sowing is inci- 
dental to a favorable season in midsummer. When the cow pea is 
sown as a renovator of land, the crop should be put in the ground 
in April ; let it grow until the end of June, when the whole should 
be turned under, first sowing a quantity of land plaster over the 
vines. A new crop can be sown a few days after the first is 
plowed under, but it has been found advisable to let the vines be 
turned under to undergo partial decomposition before sowing 
again. Peas intended for forage may be sown in drills between 
other crops, as corn, or melons, when the latter are laid by, but 
whenever practicable the best results will be obtained by sowing 
broadcast. Bush peas are best sown in drills, either in a field by 
themselves or between corn rows. They will produce a large yield 
if plowed and hoed while growing. 

CUTTING AND CURING THE FODDER. 

The vines are usually considered as in proper state for cutting 
when the peas begin to turn yellow; still much depends upon the 
variety sown, as some kinds retain their foliage long after the pods 
begin to mature, while others shed their leaves before the turning 
point of the pods; thus a little discrimination must be used, as a 
general rule cannot apply to every variety or case. The crop is 
usually cut with scythes. as the vines, if thrifty, are often too 
much lodged to admit the working of a mowing machine. To 
avoid lodging of vines, mix some grains of corn with the peas when 
sowing; the cornstalks will help to hold up the pea vines. Much 
difficulty is experienced when curing pea vines to retain the leaves 
on the vines; especially is this the case if the peas have been allowed 
to become overripe. Vines, when cut, should be handled as little 
as possible. Leave them, as cut, upon the ground one day, then 
take three short rails placed on end in the form of asharp cone; in 
the center of this cone lay a longer rail, and after piling the vines 
around the erect rails as high as one can reach with a pitch-fork, 
Jift up the end of the rail laying on the ground and prop it up with 
a short stick. Leave the vines undisturbed for two or three weeks, 
when they will be found well cured and ready for storing in the 
barn. To retain the highest color of the hay, sprinkle a liberal 
amount of salt over each layer; stock will always relish salted hay 
more than unsalted. When cow pea forage is grown for sale, it is 
advisable to bale it when being brought from the field, as repeated 
handling will cause the leaves to fall off, and only the stalks will 
remain. When well cultivated and on good land, two tons of hay 
may safely be relied upon; in very favorable years, when two crops 
of hay are cut from one sowing, double that amount has been 
produced. In ordinary years, and in the majority of cases, the 
average yield may be put at one ton per acre. 

















THE VALUE OF PEA VINE HAY AND PEAS, 


so far as quoted in the market, ranges from 75 cents per hundred 
pounds in the fall, to $1.50 in the spring; the average cash value 
being about $20 per ton. As to the value for feeding stock, taking 
well cured hay as the standard, every farmer who has used the 
provender must admit that it is better than the best quality of 
Northern hay which is brought to our markets, and, when compar- 
ing the cost of producing one ton of cow pea hay with the same 
quantity of purchased Northern hay, the calculation will show a 
large balance in favor of the pea hay. Taking the seed at one dollar 
per bushel, cost of plowing, harrowing land, sowing, cutting,curing 
and storing, all under average seasons and circumstances, the net 
cost of production will not be above six dollars per ton, allowing 
one ton as the product of one acre. 

The most prolific varieties of peas, when cultivated in rows in 
good land, and without being mixed with other crops, will yield 
as high as forty bushels of seed per acre. With the usual system of 
planting in corn rows, the yield seldom goes beyond ten bushels per 
acre. The ordinary field varieties are worth in market about one 
dollar per bushel, but the price fluctuates as with all other farm 
products. The cost of harvesting peas as usually practiced, is 
larger than necessary; picking the pods is a slow and expensive 
process ; pulling up the whole plant when cultivated among corn, 
or cutting them with a scythe or mowing machine, when the peas 
are grown exclusively by themselves, lessens the cost of harvesting 
very materially. The table varieties, or such as are usually grown 
for that purpose, being smaller in size, command high prices. 


AS FORAGE FOR STOCK, 


well cured pea hay is more nutritious than any hay produced in the 
South from summer grasses, millet, corn or sorghum. Especially is 
the value increased when the pods were filled before the vines were 
cut. When feeding horses or mules with pea hay some care must 
be used in not giving an over-allowance, and the rations of corn or 
oats must be diminished accordingly. Pea hay, containing a large 
proportion of peas, if fed too liberally, is apt to create flatulence 
and colic in horses and mules, and a full and regular allowance of 
salt should always be given with it. The forage may be given 
whole, but whenever practicable it should be cut up, moistened 
with water and salt, and sprinkled with ground feed. Thus pre- 
pared it is the most economical provender we can use, and little, if 
any, grain is required. 

As a milk-producing agent the pea is perhaps superior to either 
corn, oats or other cereals; it is certainly not sufficiently valued 
and used for that purpose. Peas scalded, slightly salted and given 
warm, will yield better results than when boiled done and given 
cold. The same amount of scalded peas, as compared with pea 
meal, will be found on careful test to yield twenty-five per cent 
increased amount of milk. 


AS A RENOVATOR OF THE SOIL. 


When, for a succession of years plancs of the exhausting class 
have been cultivated upon the same soil, it becomes impoverished 
in the elements necessary to their production. If we plant corn 
after cotton, and oats after corn, it is only a question of time, after 
this system has been practiced for some years, to find our crops 
dwindled down to small proportions. To remedy this and return to 
the soil the elements required to perfect grain or cotton crops, we 
have the cow pea as a renovator and nourishing plant for our 
exhausted soil. Even if we are unwilling to return to mother 
earth a portion of the elements of fertility she has been robbed of in 
producing our cereals, by plowing in a whole crop of pea vines, we 
will find that the roots which remained after the removal of the 
crop have returned a considerable portion of potash to it; and by 
following a regular system of rotation from grain to cotton, and 
from cotton to peas, our land will retain the necessary elements of 
fertility with little loss. 

Aside from the value of the cow pea as a renovator of the soil 
when used by itself, it is the most valuable plant we have in pro- 
ducing manure-making materials. We need ammonia in our lands; 
this cannot be produced in sufficient quantities by using green 
plants as a crop for plowing in, but we have it in the manure pro- 
duced by our cattle. We have been too much dependent upon 
commercial compounds containing ammonia, forgetting that the 
cheapest and best of all fertilizers is produced by cattle fed on grain 
and hay. With the cultivation of hay-producing plants in sufficient 
quantities, we gain nourishing food for our stock, fertilizing mate- 
rial from the manure derived from their winter feeding, and all the 
elements required to keep our soil in good producing capacity. 
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THE AIR POTATO. 

At the recent Sub-Tropical Exposition in Ocala, Fla., some 
plates of a queer looking vegetable were shown, which were labeled 
« Accum, or air potatoes,” and attracted much attention on account 
of their unique shape and appearance. Our engraving presents 
two average specimens in their natural size. Major O. P. Rooks, 
who exhibited them, stated that they were the bulblets of Dioscorea 
tuberosa, a native of Martinique. In looking up the identity of the 
species, however, among a dozen or more authorities, we can find 
no description of any such species, and have concluded that it is 
probably a synonym of D. bulbifera, Linn., to the description of 
which species it corresponds almost exactly. D. pilosiuscula, de- 
scribed by Baron Eggers in his ‘‘ Flora of St. Croix and the Virgin 
Islands” as a native of St. Thomas, seems to be a nearly related spe- 
cies, but the only species really native of Martinique is D. Cayennen- 
sis, Lam., which does not have prominent bulblets and differs in 
other respects. 

Dioscorea bulbifera, which the plant undoubtedly is, is a native 
of New Caledonia and the East Indies. Griesbach states that it is 
cultivated in the West Indies under the name “ Acorn” (easily 
corrupted into Accum), and that it has become naturalized in 
Antigua. De Candolle says that it is a native of India, and culti- 
vated extensively in Mauritius and Madagascar, where, according 
to Bojer, it has escaped from cultivation and spread into the woods 
beyond the plantations. In Mauritius it is known as Cambare 
marron. De Lanessau says of the plant, in describing the in- 
digenous plants of New Caledonia: ‘‘ Root stock tuberous, of the 





are flattened, depressed on one side and raised on the other like the 
top of a ‘‘ toad-stool,” while the edges may be deeply eut into queer 
finger-like shapes, or simply slightly wrinkled and furrowed. They 
are of all sizes up to a diameter of four inches. The leaves are 
alternate, cordate-ovate, cuspidate, glabrous, devoid of pellucid 
dots or lines, nine-nerved with the exterior pair united, three to 
four inches long and two to three inches broad. The stem is smooth 
and cylindrical. 

In Florida the air potato has been occasionally used for the 
table, and by those who have tasted it seems to be appreciated, 
although it must, in some way, be deprived of the skin, which has 
a strong, unpleasant taste. So far as we know, it has only been 
prepared like an ordinary potato; perhaps the method mentioned 
by De Lanessau may give a hint as to its proper preparation for 
food. Although not very much tested as yet, on account of its 
easy culture and quick growth, as also the great number of bulblets 
produced on a single vine, it is quite possible that it may grow in 
favor as a vegetable, not only in Florida, but in many of the States 
further north where the seasons are long enough for its full 
development. The edible tubers, too, can be used in the same way, 
although they are perhaps inferior to those of the celebrated 
Chinese yam, D. batatas. 





THE BEST CORN FOR SILAGE. 
ee 
In selecting corn to plant for the silo it is not wise in Northern 
latitudes to decide wholly by weight and amount of crop. Expe- 
rience has abundantly proved that the best variety of corn for silage 





AIR POTATOES. (Natural Size.) 


size of a fist, elongated, truncate at its lower extremity, and covered | is one which is capable of maturing its grain in the latitude where 


with fibrous roots. From the axils of the upper leaves spring bulb- 
lets more or less voluminous, grayish, rough, dented (bosseles), and 
often of the size of anegg. This species is of inferior quality, but 
as there are no better kinds, the women gather the tubers and 
bulblets, wash them to free them from the acrid matter which 
they contain, then grate them coarsely, put them into small baskets 
and pour water over them.” 

The acorn, or air potato, seems to have been introduced into 
Florida about twelve years ago from the Island of Martinique, 
where it was probably cultivated (or may have escaped and run 
wild) by Mr. Borders, of Lake county. It has not become common, 
although it is very prolific, and is only rarely seen in South Florida. 
The vine succeeds on any ordinary, moderately rich, well-drained 
land. The axillary bulbs are planted in April or May and, placed 
by a convenient trellis, under ordinary circumstances will have 
made a growth of from ten to twenty feet by August or September, 
when they begin to produce the bulblets in the axils of all the 
upper leaves. They are well described by De Lanessau in the 
preceding quotation, so far as it is possible to describe in a few 
words anything so decidedly unique; they are sessile in the axils 
of the leaves, “grayish,” rough and irregular, and the word 
bosseles can hardly express the uneven and variable projections, 
wrinkles, strange shapes and form of outline that this extraor- 
dinary production is capable of taking. Sometimes, as in one 
of the specimens illustrated, they are almost regularly three- 
cornered, looking not unlike a large Brazil nut (Bertholletia); others 








planted. Trials made at the Minnesota experiment station showed 
that the large Southern sweet corn, while it yielded much greater 
weights of silage than yellow flint, contained no more nutritive 
value, as the former was cut in an immature state to escape the 
frost, while the latter bore ears which were glazed when cut. The 
large corn yielded many tons of useless weight to handle, and 
required increased space for storage, while the silage made from it 
was inferior in quality to that of the well-matured yellow flint corn. 
This precaution applies only to situations which are liable to visita- 
tions of early frosts. Corn should be cut for the silo just as the 
kernels have become glazed; and no variety should be planted 
which cannot reach this condition before the first killing frosts. 





A Notable Article.—The extensive investigation into the subject 
of State aid to agriculture, conducted by the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST and published in the March number of this magazine, has at- 
tracted attention far and wide, and has been generally recognized 
as the first complete and accurate presentation of this important 
subject. We regret that the demands upon our space forbade going 
into many interesting details. 





For Fodder or Ensilage Corn I prefer to buy seed that has been 
raised as far South as Virginia, because the large ensilage.corn will 
not retain the vitality required for raising in our latitude. Cf course 
itcan be ripened here, but the seed does not possess the same vi-or, 
and the corn deteriorates. 

Hiram Situ, Sheboygan Co., Wis. 
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Tact in Managing Servants. 


LILLIAN MAYNE. 
> 

I was once boarding with a good Mrs. Jones who 
prided herself upon doing her own work. She be- 
same suddenly helpless from rheumatism. Her 
daughter, the main support of the family, was at 
that time earning about twenty dollars a week, 
writing short stories. Miss Jones had been trained 
te be a thorough housekeeper, but of course she 
eould not afford to give up her business to go into 
the kitchen and do work that almost any unedu- 
cated girl could do; therefore she advertised fora 
servant. Several answers came in the persons of 
girls of various nationalities. To my surprise my 
friend chose from all these a short, stout Irish 
woman with “fire in her eye.””. When questioned 
as to her choice, Miss Jones, who for years had 
made human nature a study, said that with good 
management the “fire” would never blaze, and 
she considered it a valuable quality when well con- 
trolled. The girl had evidently lived where it had 
been necessary to use the “fire” in order to keep 
up with her surroundings. She proved to be an 
excellent plain cook, honest, quick, neat and 
prompt. So unaccustomed was she to firmness and 
kindness combined that the “ fire’”’ gradually soft- 
ened and she attached herself to my friend with so 





HOME-MADE CORNER BOOKCASE. 


much heartiness that I was astonished. As the 
mother grew worse Bridget was kindness itself, and 
when the invalid was convalescent, all Bridget’s 
ingenuity was exercised in concocting dishes to 
tempt her waning appetite. Never did my friend 
and Bridget have one “clashing” of words. Per- 
haps Miss Jones realized that it is the first colli- 
sion that spoils everything; mistress and maid can 
never be the same to each other afterward. If 
she needed reproof or guidance, the matter was 
so skillfully arranged that Bridget herself hardly 
knew that she had been reproved or directed. 

Miss Jones thought she had found a treasure, 
and looked forward to asummer when her mother 
should be free from at least the drudgery of the 
house. But with the warm weather the patient 
began to improve and with the return of strength 
came the desire to resume the duties of housekeep- 
ing. The daughter rejoiced in the prospect of be- 
ing able to wield her pen as freely as ever, the 
duties of nurse and housekeeper having caused her 
income to be materially decreased. But, alas, the 
mother being querulous, like many partial invalids, 
insisted upon staying in the kitchen most of the 
time, and instituted a regular system of fault-find- 
ing with Bridget. Bridget’s chief failing was lack 
ef judgment in the use of coal. Miss Jones real- 
ized this and had patiently tried to teach her how 
to regulate the fire. Miss Jones also realized that 
one cannot buy all the Christian graces for ten dol- 
lars amonth—that perfection is not to be looked for 
in any one person—and she decided that Bridget 
had a sufficient number of good qualities to offset 
this extravagance. In vain did she try to con- 
vince her mother of the fact that the coal wasted 
was not nearly equal to the value of her own 
strength and time which must be devoted to kitch- 
en work if Bridget were sent away. Mrs. Jones 














had not been about the house one week before the 
“fire” came back to Bridget’s eye and evidently it 
had come to stay. 

“Oi wadn’t live in the kitchen wid yer mother 
fer fifty dollars a month, Miss Mary,” said she, 
“but I would die for yez. If yez wad only kape 
yer mother out o’ the kitchen, and give orders yer- 
self, oi will end me days wid yez; if not, oi must 
give yez warning.” 

Poor Miss Jones! She was obliged to choose be- 
tween her mother and the Irish girl. Inclination 
said, ‘‘Choose Bridget,” but Duty, of course, said, 
‘Choose Mother.” 

So Bridget went. The invalid soon found that 
she had overrated her strength and took to her 
bed, while my poor friend laid down her pen, 
nursed her mother, sweltered in the kitchen and 





THREE STYLES OF SWEEPING CAPS. 


struggled to make both ends meet, all because her 
mother lacked tact. 

It is not complimentary to the intelligence of 
American women to admit either by words or re- 
sults that they cannot manage a servant. I have 
known women to add clothes to the weekly wash- 
ing when the laundress thought her work nearly 
done. Ihave seen a neat, tidy girl wash her dishes 
and put her sink and table in order, when the mis- 
tress would unearth more dishes from the upper 
rooms, or the sitting room. An ambitious servant 
—one that is really good for anything—likes to see 
the end of her duties once in a while, and if a mis- 
tress has any tact at all she will encourage rather 
than find fault with such ambition. 

The most unmerciful housekeeper I ever knew 
was very strong, was not especially neat, did not 
mind kitchen work and was not particular about 
doing certain things at certain times. It was not 
unusual to find her ironing at twelve o’clock at 
night. She expected her daughters and her serv- 
ants to be as untiring as herself. The result was 
that she could never keep a servant, and her 
daughters fairly detested the kitchen and every- 
thing belonging to it. Why shouldn’t they ? 


Ce ee 
Opera-Fan Lace. 
—> 
Begin with a chain of nine stitches; join in a 
ring. 
First row—Work seven s ¢ in one side of ring, 
turh. 


Second row—Ch fourteen, ones cin first stitch,* 
ch fourteen, one s ¢ in next stitch,* repeat from 
star to star four times, ch nine, turn. 

Third row—Three s ¢ in end of first long loop—be 
sure the loop is not twisted,* ch two, three s ¢ in 
end of next loop,* repeat from star to star four 
times, turn. 

Fourth row—Ch two, one d c in first stitch, ch 
five, two d ¢ in first two ch,* ch five, two d ¢ in 
next two ch,* repeat from star to star four times 





OPERA-FAN LACE. 


(only the last two de are worked in the last loop), 
turn. 

Fifth row—Ch three,* three dc in loop formed by 
five ch, ch one, three dc in same loop,* repeat from 
star to star in each successive loop, ch one, one d ¢ 
in top of the three ch at beginning of preceding 
row, turn. 

Sixth row—Ch three,* three d ¢ in one ch in mid- 
dle of first scallop, one ch, three dc in same place ;* 
repeat from star to star five times—once in each 
separate scallop; ch one, one treble (over two 
times) in ch at beginning of preceding row, turn. 

Seventh row—*Ch three, two d c in one ch in 
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middle of scallop, ch four, two d e¢ in same place, 
ch three, one s ¢c in opening after the scallop,* 
repeat from star to star five times, turn. 

Eighth row—*Four s c in three ch, one slip-stite) 
between two d¢, six s cin four ch, one slip-stiteh 
between two d ¢, fours cin three ch, one slip-stiteh 
in one s c that comes between the scallops,* repeat 
five times. 

To begin the second pattern: Ch thirteen, join 
by slip-stitch to fourth stitch from the first, mak- 
ing a ring of nine stitches for the beginning of the 
fan; turn; work seven s ¢ in ring as before, and 
fasten at the end by asc to the point of the first 
scallop in the preceding fan, turn; go on as before 
and fasten to preceding fan again by as cat the 
end of the third row (fasten to point of second 
scallop); and fasten by as ecto point of third seai- 
lop at the end of the seventh row. 

When sewing the lace on a garment pass by the 
ring and that which represents the sticks; sew on 
only the edge of the body part of the fan and the 
connecting chain. 

D c—Thread over once. 


A Corner Book-Case. 

We illustrate herewith a neat and inexpensive 
corner book-case, Which may be made by any one 
who can use tools. It is constructed of pine or 
other wood, oiled on the grain or stained any color 
desired. The shelves are two and a half feet long 
in front, and cut to fit the right angle of the wall, 
which leaves them fifteen inches wide in the mid- 
dle. A square notch is cut in the rear angle of 
each shelf to admit a stick which is screwed or 
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RANDOM BRAIDING. 


nailed in place to support the shelves. A strip 
of inch board three inches wide and four feet long 
is screwed to the front of the shelves at each end. 
A piece of board two and a half feet long and eight 
inches wide, cut in any ornamental pattern, is 
attached to the top shelf as a cornice, and a similar 
piece five inches wide to the bottom shelf as a sort 
of frieze. If preferred the pieces may be cut plain 
and covered with any bright colored plush that 
will harmonize with the curtain. A rod of hard 
wood, oiled or stained to match the shelves, is 
fastened by brackets in front of the top shelf and 
provided with wooden rings to which the curtain 
is attached. The curtain may be of cretonne, 
plush, Canton flannel or any other material desired. 
The lower two shelves are designed for holding 
newspapers and magazines, the next three are for 
books, and the top one for bric-a-brac. 





A Sweeping-Cap. 


Our illustration shows three forms of a cap 
which is very useful for wear while sweeping and 
dusting. The crown is made of a single circular 
piece of silk, paper cambric or other light fabric, 
gathered into a band which fits the head. <A rub- 
ber ring is sewed into the band for additional 
security, as the cap is generally worn in the morn- 
ing, before the hair is dressed. 

ir io 


A New and Easy Style of Braiding. 


The engraving illustrates a style of braiding just 
now quite popular and very pretty, called by many 
names — “random,” “vermicelli,” ‘ haphazard.” 
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ee 
ete.—any one of which will serve to explain how it 
differs from other braiding patterns, and at the 
same time to suggest the manner of applying the 
praid to the part of the garment to be decorated. 
The advantages gained by this method are that no 
patterns or stamping are required; the braiding 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


may be easily made to fit any part of a garment, 
no ‘matter how large or small, or of what size or 
shape; and it may be applied as lavishly or scant- 
ily as one chooses, if care be taken to give it an 
evenly distributed appearance. As will be seen by 
an examination of the panel illustrated, there is 
really no design called for. All that is necessary 
is to begin at the top or end of the material and 
work this way and that, turning corners and 
eurves here and there as looks best, being careful 
te quickly decide upon the narrowest and widest 
spaces to be allowed between the braid already 
applied and that which is to be worked around it. 
In this way the braid or cord is carried down to the 
lower edge, covering about half of the panel—more 
in some parts and less in others—and back again 
up the other side, working out and in to fit it to the 
space left for it, till the top is reached; in this way 
there is no discoverable beginning or end in the 
whole design. The vest portion may be arranged 
to correspond, beginning at the top and working 
down to the point. The collar, shoulder-pieces, 
ete., are braided lengthwise. 

The remaining illustration, a broad band of braid- 
ing for the bottom of a skirt, shows how set figures 
may be mingled with the random braiding. The 
figures are applied first, and are often of another 
width or size of braid or cord; then the braid is 
worked all about, but not too closely to them. 

Plain velvet vests, panels, ete., braided in this 
style with gold cord are very handsome and styl- 
ish. Yokes, collars and deep cuffs for children’s 
house dresses are very pretty ornamented in this 
way, and the work may be rapidly accomplished 
by one having good taste and a correct eye for dis- 
tances. 


An Old Gilt Frame Renovated. 
— 
Narrow gilt frames — plain bands or narrow 
moldings —so popular years ago, but now often 
relegated to some obscure corner in favor of more 

















AN OLD FRAME RENOVATED. 


modern ones, may be so metamorphosed by neat 
fancy workers as to lose their identity entirely 
and greatly increase their beauty, so that they 
may again take frontrank in home decoration. 











Another item to be thought of is that the process 
does not alter or injure the frame; it may be sep- 
arated from the new work at any time and be 
none the worse for its transient adornment. No 
explicit directions that will meet every case can 
be given, as each frame probably differs in style or 
measurement from every other; but, by the aid of 
the frame here sketched the method of renovation 
may be made plain. 

To imitate this—which was an inch-wide frame 
of plain gilt—lay the frame on a thin piece of 
wood, for a back, that extends two and one-half 
inches beyond it on all sides; lay four small square 
sticks of pine (as thick as the frame; two of them 
matching the ends in length, and the others each 
two inches longer than the sides, covered with 
coarse muslin) just outside the frame, leaving only 
a particle of space between, and tack or glue them 
to position. Remove the frame, take a piece of 
muslin a little larger than the back, run a strong 
thread around the edge, fit it over the back, and 
draw up and fasten the thread. Take a long strip 
of satin, velvet or plush about four and one-half 
inches wide and gather it on both edges; confine 
one edge all around inside the muslin-covered 
sticks with needle and thread, making it more or 
less full as desired; more should be allowed at 
the corners than anywhere else; velvet or plush 
need not be held as full as satin or other thinner 
material. Lay in a light padding of curled hair or 
cotton to fill the puff, and sew the other gathered 
edge to the muslin just over the edge on the back. 
A piece of pretty cambric faced smoothly on the 
back side, covering the raw edges, makes a nice 
finish. Put the picture in its gilt frame into the 
opening (it ought to require a little pushing) and 
pick out the puff in soft folds around it. Take large 
serew-eyes, that will pass through holes (previ- 
ously made) in the new back, and screw them into 
each side of the old frame. It will then be ready 
to occupy its new position on the wall. Heavy 
pasteboard may be used instead of wood for the 
back, but it is not as satisfactory. 
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Embroideiy Design. 





The graceful design of interlacing circles and 
feathery sprays given above is a pretty and stylish 





NARROW SHELL LACE. 


adaptation of the popular fancy for such figures 
to the wants of those who love to embroider. For 
cushions, slippers, patchwork and many similar 
purposes, it may be brought out with silk or gold 
thread, or both, on plush, velvet, felt, ete. The 
cireles and initials—in place of which any others 
may, of course, be substituted—may be worked i:: 
satin, outline or chain-stitch, as preferred; andthe 
vine and sprays all in outline stitch, or the vine in 
stem-stitch and the sprays in single long stitches. 
For handkerchiefs, for which it is especially 
pretty, it may be embroidered with white or eol- 
ored French cotton, or with fine washable silk in 
any chosen color or combination of colors. 


A Convenient Quilting Frame. 
SS 

The old-fashioned quilting bars or frame which, 
when used, are set upon the tops of four chairs, 
have been superseded by the arrangement shown 
in Fig. 1. The two horizontal bars are rollers made 
from some light wood and should be about three 
inches in diameter and seven feet.and a half or 
eight feet in length. The ends of each are two 
inches in diameter and fit quite closely into holes 
into end pieces which are three feet ten inches 
long, five inches wide and about two inches thick. 
When in position the rollers are three feet apart 
and two and a half feet from the floor, or about the 
height of an ordinary table. Strips of cloth are 
nailed lengthwise of each roller, as in the common 
quilting frame, to which is*sewed the side of quilt 
to be made. The manner of securing the ends of 
the rollers in position is shown in Fig. 2. A taper- 
ing slot is made at the side of the hole receiving 
the end of the roller, in which is inserted a wooden 
wedge which, when pressed downward, presses 














the end of the roller, holding it in any desired posi- 
tion. By simply loosening the wedges the quilt 
may be rolled upor unrolled as required, and when 
not in use may be easily taken apart and stored 
away in a small space. 
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Paper-Weight Sachet. 





A new use for the ever-welcome sachet has been 
found by making quite small ones, in ecmpact 
form and heavily weighted, and using them for 
paper-weights.. They are sweet and ornamental 
objects on the writing 
table, and would be 
very suitable to offer 
as gifts to lady or gen- 
tleman friends. Cut a 
circular piece of card- 
beard two and one-half 
inches in diameter for 
the bottom of the sa- 
chet; cover it with 
plain velvet or plush; 
take a piece of satin, 
or any handsome ma- 
terial, four inches wide 
and twelve long, seam 
the ends together, run : = 
a gathering thread in PAPER WEIGHT SACHET. 
both edges and sew one edge around the edge of the 
circle, thus forming a bag. This is to be filled with 
perfumed cotton, inside of which is enough shot 
to make it stand firmly wherever it is placed. 
A good way to accomplish this is to take two cireu- 
lar pieces of sheet wadding seven or eight inches 
in diameter, sprinkle the powder between them, 
put them in the bag so that the middle of the cot- 
ton will rest on the foundation, fill in the shot 
required, then add to or take from the cotton as 
required for the size (it should be stuffed full), 
draw up the mouth of the bag closely and securely, 
and ornament it with a full frill of handsome lace. 
Tie a narrow satin ribbon around the neck and 
another midway .of the bag, drawing it in closely, 
fastening both with several loops and ends. The 
upper part of the sachet being mostly filled with 
cotton, and the bottom with shot, its equilibrium 
is preserved and a thing of use as well as of 
beauty produced. 

The same model enlarged (omitting the shot) 
would be pretty for a pincushion also, and either 
one might be made of bright scraps of silk, satin 
or velvet, instead of a single piece if desired; or 
Japanese or brocaded silk in mixed colors would 
be artistic and quite suitable for the purpose. 
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Narrow Shell Edge. 
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Chain six, turn. 

First row—Three trebles, two.chain, three trebles 
(a shell) in fourth stitch of chain, one long treble 
(thread over t-vice) in last chain, chain three, turn. 

Second row—Shell in shell, chain three, turn. 

Third row—Shell in sheli, one long treble in three 
chain, chain three, turn. 

Fourth row — Shell in shell, chain five, three 
trebles in three chain at end of second row, chain 
three, three trebles in same place, chain five, fasten 











FIG. 1. A CONVENIENT QUILTING FRAME. 
with one single crochet in first stitch at beginning 
of first shell, turn. 

Fifth row—Seven doubles over five chain, nine 
trebles over three chain, 
seven doubles over next five 
ehain, shell in shell, one 
long treble in three chain, 
chain three, turn. Begin 





FIG. 2. 
CORNER OF FRAME. again for the next scallop 
at the second row and proceed as before. 


Cleaning the Oil Cloth. 


To clean oil cloths, use tepid milk and water. 
When they have become much soiled it will be 
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necessary to scour them with soap suds several 
times during the winter. After doing this, dry 
thoroughly, and apply a coat of varnish. This will 
make them last twice as long as when continually 
washed. 


“Heconomy is Wealth.” 


PALMETTA GOLDSMITH. 





So said a pretty girl to the gentleman with whom 
she was walking, as she calmly drew off a pair of 
light evening gloves and replaced them with dark 
ones for street wear. I heard her explain that she 
had a couple of music lessons to give on the way 
home, and that if she wore her light gloves for two 
or three hours and took them off and put them on 
two or three times in the course of the afternoon, 
they would never again be able to do duty as dress 
gloves. She had just come from an afternoon tea, 
and I could not help admiring the brave spirit that 
was not ashamed to confess the necessity of 
economy. ; 

It is just such care-taking as this that enables 
one woman with a limited amount to spend upon 
dress to be always suitably attired, while another 
never has anything “fit to wear.” If a pair of 
evening gloves are drawn off as soon as one leaves 
a place of entertainment, or as soon as one reaches 
home, the fingers pulled into shape and the gloves 
neatly laid away wrapped in white tissue paper in 
a long box, so that they need not be rolled or 
folded, they will last four times as long as if they 
are carelessly rolled in a wad and tossed into a 
drawer among a miscellaneous collection of laces, 
ribbons and eollars; and yet this latter is the way 
nine young girls out of ten treat their finery. 
Laces should be smoothed out, folded nicely and 
placed in a box by themselves. Veils, ribbons, 
silk stockings, handkerchiefs and wide sash rib- 
bons will keep in good condition much longer if 
they are felded in their proper shape, and, if possi- 
ble, laid under a weight. A methodical young 
lady of my acquaintance has a smooth stone about 

eight inches square, basted in a piece of white 
muslin, which she keeps in her bureau drawer for 
just this use. 

Dress shoes and slippers, when taken off, should 
have the wrinkles well pulled out of them and be 
put where they will be free from dust. A shoe box 
er bag is an excellent piece of furniture for a bed- 
roem. Perhaps no other article of a lady’s ward- 
robe so well repays extreme care as a bonnet. If 
allowed to lie around on pianos, tables and chairs, 
the frame leses all stiffness and gets out of shape; 
ribbons and feathers, and especially flowers, soon 
lose all their freshness. As soon as taken from 
the head, straighten the trimmings, smooth out the 
ends, or the strings of ribbons, brush free from 
dust with a soft caniel’s hair brush and lay away 
in a stout box kept for the purpose. 

Cloaks and dresses are injured as much by im- 
proper treatment when not in use as by actual 
wear. Delicate cloaks, such as bead, silk or lace, 
should be laid in a long drawer and heavier ones 
hung by a loop at the neck, or on a coat hook such 
as are used for gentlemen’s coats. Shawls must 
always be folded in the original creases. Dresses 
are better hung than folded, and handsome ones 
should be hung right side out, first placing them in 
a large bag that shirrs up at the top, through 
which the two loops on the skirt of the dress may 
pass, and be hung on a hook. This bag is a great 
protection where closets are simply curtained 
shelves. Ordinary dresses for street and home 
wear may be hung wrong side out. Just remember, 
girls, the next time you come home from a party, 
that the party will have injured your dress much 
less than leaving it on the back of a chair all night 
will do. 

In order to practice the economy that will bring, 
if not wealth, at least a modest competence, you 
should keep in your room a clothes brush, a whisk 
broom and a small soft brush of camel’s hair. You 
should have handy a bottle of ammonia, one of 
benzine, and some cleansing fluid, and erasive 
soap, together with a small sponge for applying 
one or the otherof these. Then never hang a dress 
away with aspotinit. Your room should further 
be furnished with a little work-box, that need 
never be taken down stairs, or where it will not 
be handy at all times, and then you must practice 
the “stitch in time” that saves nine. If you can- 
not at once sew on missing buttons, or mend rips in 
gloves and dresses, make it a practice to do so at 
the first spare moment in order that when you are 
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obliged to dress in a hurry all things may be in 
readiness. 

Wherever you do most of yeur sewing, it is a 
good plan to have a bag with several compart- 
ments, one for shoe buttons, coarse thread and 
needles, another for darning cottons of all colors 
and degrees of fineness, a third for buttons of 
every description, one for the best pieces of old 
kid gloves, and another for the legs of worn-out 
hose. The sixth may contain pieces of each of 
your dresses. The kid glove compartment should 
contain silks for mending, fine needles and small 
buttons. Itis astonishing how long a good pair of 
kid gloves will last if every rip is at once attended 
to by turning the glove wrong side out and over- 
handing it closely. The worn place that so often 
comes in the end of a thumb or finger may have a 
tiny patch of an old glove of similar color set under 
sarefully and felled down. If very much worn, 
you may sometimes shorten the finger or thumb by 
cutting off a very little and sewing it up again. I 
would rather see well-worn but neatly mended 
gloves than the most elegant pair with untidy 
rips in them. 





The White Ants of Florida. 
D. R. PILSBRY, FLORIDA. 
~— - 

One warm morning, after a heavy rain during the 
night had saturated the ground, as I went to the 
well, I caught sight of my favorite toad squat in 
the grass, covered with winged ants, and darting 
out his tongue to keep a place clear about him. 
But the oncoming crowd swarmed around and over 
him. He never winked, though they walked heed- 
lessly across his eyes, on his nose, anywhere to 
get a point ef vantage from which to take flight. 
Soon the air was full of them up to a great height, 
going in all directions and rising from every 
stump and decaying log of wood. Some stumps 
and partly buried masses of wood were white 
with them, a constant stream from beneath the 
ground clambering up higher over one another in 
their struggles to get up and take flight. Where 
were they all going? Wherever they brought up 
against a tree, a house, stump or bit of wood, their 
flight ended, and by an instantaneous and amusing 
twist of their little bodies the wings were thrown 
off and they started by the shortest route for the 
ground. Some in their seemingly aimless flight 
would strike a piece of wood or a tree within a 
dozen feet of the starting point, but off went their 
wings with a jerk, and down they traveled. 

What is the meaning of this? Why are these 
little beings so intent on distributing themselves 
everywhere? No wonder every piece of wood un- 
der ground, or even lying upon its surface, is inhab- 
ited by its colony of termites, each busy for itself 
in eating and living, but carrying out the wonder- 
ful and, in this southern climate, rapid process of 
change, destruction and new forms of life. No 
sooner does a tree fall to the earth than myriads 
of these white ants find a home and food in it, and 
so hasten its destruction. If a stake is driven to 
support a lily or tuberose it will shortly be set 
upon by these busy consumers, and you will soon 
find it prone or needing support rather than giving 
it. Living wood they do not choose. 


oo 


A Little Domestic Science. 
MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 
oe 

We are called a very extravagant nation, and 
one reason for the great cost of living in this coun- 
try is the want of proper knowledge of cookery. 
Comparatively few women know what to buy or 
how to make the best of it when bought. A traveler 
tells of a cottage in a much poorer country than 
ours where the daily dinner for a houseful of 
bairns and their parents was a mess of potatoes 
and one small raw smoked herring, so divided that 
each potato-eater had a morsel of fish for flavor- 
ing. In the next hovel the mother had intellect 
enough to break up the herring and boil it in the 
pot with the potatoes, making a more savory 
meal with no increase of outlay, thus showing that 
even in extreme poverty there may be expedients 
for making the best of everything. 

3eef is more valuable for its nutritious qualities 
than pork, but the latter is not so easily spoiled by 
cooking; therefore, it is the favorite viand among 
the unenlightened; but even at its highest price 
beef is by far more digestible and nourishing than 
the pork bought for the same outlay. There is, by 
the way, in the ordinary mind great confusion as 
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to these two terms. Many things which are reagq- 
ily digested, such as arrow-root and rice, contain 
very little nourishing quality, while new cheese, 
which would tax the stomach of an ostrich to 
digest, is very full of nutriment. 

To repair the great daily waste in the System, a 
well chosen variety of food is essential. Physicians 
say that a man living solely on bread would re. 
quire four pounds daily; on meat alone, six and g 
half pounds; and in neither case would all the 
wants of hissystem be met; but by eating of both 
kinds, two pounds of bread and three-quarters of 
a pound of meat would be an ample supply, thus 
saving both food and digestive force. Sustained 
muscular or mental effort demands a due propor- 
tion of animal food, but an excess of it is more 
detrimental than an over-proportion of vegetable 
diet. Torightly apportion the two should be the 
intelligent object of a conscientious housewife. 
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The Boys and the Parlor. 





If you want your boys to stay on the farm, make 
life pleasant to them. Acknowledge to yourself 
that the world is progressive, and don’t expect 
them to do just as you did when you were young. 
Unless you can offer them some greater attraction 
than the mere handling of the plow and hoe, don’t 
blame them if they have aspirations toward a city 
life as promising greater freedom. The first thing 
to do is to look out for their home comforts. We 
have been in farmers’ homes where there was no 
excuse of poverty. yet the rooms of the “ boys” of 
the family were bare of every comfort to say 
nothing of simple luxuries. The money that had 
been spent on the big, showily furnished parler, 
would have purehased matting, rugs, curtains, and 
book shelves for every room in the house. Abolish 
the parlor altogether. We know it is asking you 
to destroy your idols at one fell blow, but try hay- 
ing instead of that unopened, unused room, a big, 
cheerful sitting-room where all may gather when 
the day’s laboris done. Have an open fire-place, 
if possible. Let the carpet be none too good touse, 
and if you have no carpet at all it will be quite as 
elegant. Paint the floor a dark walnut stain, giv- 
ing it afterward two coats of varnish. This will 
cost St for a good sized room, and will need only a 
yearly coat of varnish to keep it fresh. A large 
rug in the center gives a warm home-like look, and 
is very nice, if only a rag carpet. Let the lounge 
be a big, comfortable affair; you can get a frame 
and cover it yourself with cretonne, which if 
tacked on tightly will last forseveral years. Have 
two if the room is big enough, and let every chair 
in the room be one in which weary limbs caa 
rest. The ordinary so-called “ parlor set,” every 
piece of which is an instrument of torture, has 
absolutely nothing to recommend it. It has no 
beauty of form or design. Most important of allin 
this room is a set of book-shelves. Anything that 
will hold books, provided you have the books to 
put on them, will do. There are little light woed 
shelves for hanging on the wall, costing from 
seventy-five cents to three dollars, of from two to 
four shelves, each shelf of which will hold from 
ten to twenty volumes. The top shelf may be kept 
for pretty china, and most farmers’ households 
can produce some bits of old crockery whose very 
antiquity makes it valuable. There are stored in 
the closets of many farm-houses, pitchers and jugs 
and tea-pots that many a city lady would be proud 
to bracket upin her drawing-room. These little 
things give an indefinite charm to a home that the 
most prosaic boy will feel. 

sob Burdette says that if you want a boy tostay 
on the farm you had better nail him to a tree, saw off 
his legs, and break his back, but we think such ex- 
treme measures are scarcely necessary. After 
you have made his home pleasant, teach him to 
feel an interest in his work by giving him some 
portion of land for his own, and on this let him ex- 
periment with any “faney crop” on any “ book- 
farming’? principles in which he may wish to 
indulge. Make sure that he will learn something. 
He may even get a little ahead of the past genera- 
tion. If after having done your duty in this way 
he still longs fora different life, help him to find 
his vocation, and don’t feel that it is “‘ either farm- 
ing or nothing.”’ 








and Note Books. 


— 

It would prevent a great deal of vexation and 
annoyance if all housekeepers, instead of trying to 
remember everything that must be done and that 
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es 
will be wanted for family use, would accustom 
themselves to keep a memorandum, and not trust 
to an often treacherous memory. For the kitchen, 
aslate with a pencil attached is handy. It ought 
to hang on its own particular nail. When it is 
found that a certain article will be needed jot it 
down. Thena glance at the slate before a trip to 
the store will often prevent the thing mest wanted 
being forgotten, as is sometimes the case. On the 
ether side of the slate may be kept a list of the 
work to be done in its order. It will prevent any- 
ene giving the excuse, “ I forgot all about it.” 

A penny pad and a five cent lead pencil may 
save the busy woman hours of time if used to note 
down in which box, trunk or closet this or that was 
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Since thou, blithe May, wert born, 

Gnd bards who hailed thee may forget 
ORy gifts, thy beauty scorn; 

here are who to a birthday strain 
Confine not Barp and voice, 

But evermore throughout thy reign 


Cre grateful and rejoice! 
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Shough many suns have risen and set | 








put away. It takes but a few minutes to make the 


memoranda, which may save a not-to-be-estimated 
amount of worry. 
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A Man in the Kitchen. 
W. E. PARTRIDGE. 
ee 

The recipe for baked beans in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for February is all right except in 
one particular. Will you please pardon a man for 
intruding upon this peculiarly feminine depart- 
ment, and making a suggestion and giving a few 
facts ? 

Of late years it has been the fashion to complain 
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of baked beans as not easily digestible. It is a 
fact that they are not readily disposed of by many 
stomachs, and people naturally wonder how it was 
that they could have once been such a staple arti- 
cle of diet. These complaints against beans began 
about forty years ago. They were first heard in 
the towns, but of late years have become general. 
Why? The answer might be giveninasingle word 
—stoves. When the stoves came in, beans, as a 
rule, were no longer easily digested. People cast 
about for reasons, and ‘“ pork,” “fat,” “ greasy,’’ 
covered some of the lines of reasoning. These 
people thought their ancestors had tougher or 
stronger stomachs than themselves. This is al- 
Ways an excuse when the son cannot do what his 
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£o! streams that Cpril could not cheek 
Cre patient of thy rule; 
gurgling in foamy water-break, 
foitering in glassy pool; 
By thee, thee only, could be sent 
Such gentle mists as glide 
Curling with unconfirmed intent 
@p the green mountain’s side.— Wordsworth. 
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father did. Fortunately for the theory, the young 
people cannot remember what horrid digestion the 
last generation was blessed with. Well, it wasn’t 
the pork, nor the fat, nor the beans themselves, nor 
the stomach. It was the stove. 

Like some other vegetables, beans have a pecu- 
liarly hard, tough substance. Tomake them easily 
digested heat must be applied for a long time. 
This must be preceded, if possible, by soaking. 
While the bean may be rendered fairly soft ina 
eouple of hours, it is not thereby rendered easy of 
digestion. In the oldstyle of cooking, when nearly 
every house had a brick oven, the bean-pot went 
into the oven at night, and did not come out till 
the next morning ; and, by the way, this was also 
true of brown bread. This method exposed the 
beans for a long time to a low and steady heat. 
One of the regular routines for cooking beans was 
as follows: On Friday evening the beans were 
“picked over” and put to soak. On Saturday they 
were put on to “parboil;” that is, they were put 
in a place where the heat would keep them very 
near the boiling point. Then, instead of going into 
the stove oven for two hours’ baking, they went 
into the brick oven, where they stayed, baking all 
night, till breakfast time Sunday morning. When 
the stove first came into use, baking over night 
was not easily accomplished. And when the brick 
evens were all torn down, beans had to be baked 
in a hurry or not at all. Stoves have been im- 
proved, and to-day, where hard coal is used, a fire 
may be kept for twenty-four hours with the great- 
est ease. Thestove oven can be regulated and kept 
at nearly the same temperature as that of the old 
brick oven for thirty-six or forty hours at a time. 
Many Eastern people are beginning to understand 
the difference between the short and long bake. 
Finding that the stove can be made to work as well 
as the old oven of their mothers or grandmothers, 
they are returning to the old fashion of fourteen or 
fifteen hours’ baking. 

‘Boston brown bread” needs just such a long 
exposure to a gentle heat in order to break down 
perfectly the hard Indian meal and render it thor- 
eughly tender. No amount of high heat and fast 
eooking will answer. This is all the difference be- 
tween the brown bread of the baker and that of 
eur grandmothers. 

Those of us who remember the Indian pudding of 
the older days will admit that the modern article 
is only an imitation. It has little in common with 
the genuine article except the name. ‘ Somehow it 
doesn’t taste like mother’s.”” Now just a word to 
the wife. Make the pudding just as mother told 
you. Put it in the oven after tea and bake it till 
dinner time Sunday. You will find that your hus- 
band’s boy-taste has come back to him. He will 
eat of it till you are frightened, and digest it as 
easily as raw oysters. 

Most modern cook-books make a mistake in ignor- 
ing the importance of long-continued cooking in 
bringing out the full flavor of many articles of 
food. Modern methods are all adverse to work of 
this kind. The turkey is considered fit for the 
table when all the parts have been rendered tender 
and eatable. The fact that the seasoning of the 
dressing should penetrate the whole of the meat, 
while the meat flavor has been transferred to the 
whole body of the dressing, is entirely ignored. 





Moths in Woolens and Furs. 
— 

Most persons think it necessary to hang their 
winter clothes in the open air before packing them 
away for the summer. Experience has taught us 
that this method is not only useless but injurious. 
The clothes certainly do not need airing, having 
been in use all winter—most of them out of doors— 
and a moment’s reflection will convince any one 
that clothing thus exposed is more than likely to 
be seized upon by the tiny moth millers which fly 
about in such numbers during early spring. Win- 
ter clothing should be thoroughly brushed imme- 
diately before being packed away, as it is liable to 
receive the germs of destruction if allowed to 
lie about for even a few minutes, and if the tiny 
eggs of the moth are once deposited, we put them 
comfortably away in the trunks with the clothes, 
and irreparable mischief is set on foot. Gum cam- 
phor is the best thing to put with the clothing, and 
about a pound of it should be used in each trunk, 
but the most essential part of the whole proceed- 
ing is the brushing. All woolen garments that are 
worn during the summer—shawls, jackets, gowns, 
etc.—should be taken out of the closets and brushed 
regularly if not kept in constant use. 





Tried and Found Good. 
—_- 

Rice Omelet.—Take a small cup of cold boiled 
rice and mash to a paste with an equal quantity of 
milk, seasoned with pepper and salt; beat three 
eggs, the whites and yelks separately and stir into 
the rice and milk. Bake in a buttered pudding 
dish. 





Spanish Cream.—This is a good Sunday dessert, 
as it may be made the day before. Pour a pint 
of milk on a quarter of a box of gelatine and let it 
stand one hour; then set on the stove and let it 
come to a boil; add the yelks of two eggs and half 
a cup of sugar; cook one minute; take from the 
fire and add the whites whipped stiff, flavor with 
vanilla and pour into molds dipped in cold water. 
The eggs and gelatine will separate. 





Cream of Tomato Soup.—This is a nice spring 
soup. Cook one quart can of tomatoes for half an 
hour with a minced onion and some sprigs of 
parsley. Rub through a strainer fine enough to 
keep back the seeds. Set the saucepan over the 
fire with a tablespoonful of butter; stir in a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of sifted flour, and when smooth 
add slowly the liquid of tomatoes and a scant half 
teaspoonful of baking soda. Measure the soda 
with a very light hand. When the foaming stops, 
add a quart of boiling milk. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper, and pour at once into the tureen. 
Serve thin wafer crackers with it. 





Bread Fritters.— Soak two cupfuls of stale 
bread crumbled into bits over night in a pint of 
milk. In the morning add two beaten eggs, and 
as much flour as will make the batter drop from a 
spoon. Sift a little baking powder through the 
flour. These may be made thin like pancakes if 
you prefer, in which case add a handful of cerea- 
line or Indian meal. Serve these with link sau- 
sages that have been split and broiled. This is an 
unusual way of cooking sausages, but it deserves 
to be better known. They are more digestible, and 
quite free from fat. A few drops of orange juice 
sprinkled over them is a delicious addition. 





Danish Fritters.—Whisk five eggs until light; 
stir in half a pint of flour and add enough milk to 
make a smooth batter, a pinch of salt, a scant tea- 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon, one and a half 
ounces of finely minced citron and the grated rind 
of a lemon. Heat a clean smooth stewpan, and 
grease it well with butter; put in the mixture, and 
cook it slowly over a gentle fire, but do not let it 
stick tothe pan. Turn out on a buttered dish, and 
when cold cut in strips about one inch wide by 
three long. Dip these in a batter made by beating 
one egg very light in a half pint of milk, and flour 
enough with a teaspoonful of baking powder sifted 
through it to make a thin batter. Fry in hot fat 
until a light brown. Eat with sweet sauce. 





Oyster Plant Fritters.—One of the nicest of 
winter vegetables is salsify or oyster plant. To 
make fritters, scrape, drop into cold water, drain, 
boil, drain again, and mash a buneh of salsify. 
Add one beaten egg, salt, pepper, four table- 
spoonfuls of milk or cream, and flour enough, with 
a tiny bit of baking powder sifted through it, to 
make a batter that will drop from the end of a 
spoon. Have enough fat toswim them, very hot, 
and fry in small spoonfuls until a golden brown. 
An excellent accompaniment to veal cutlets. The 
roots are also very nice cut into pieces about two 
inches long, split in two, steeped for an hour in 
tarragon vinegar with a little salt, then drained, 
dipped in an egg batter and fried. 





Stews and Stewing —There is a foolish prejudice 
against “‘stews,” as dishes of stewed meat are 
ealled, and perhaps their name has worked them 
injury, for if entered on bills of fare as they are in 
France as ragouts, fricandeaus a la blanquette, or 
a la jardiniere, they assume considerable dignity, 
and are rarely condemned to a second rate posi- 
tion. To prepare a stew properly the meat should 
be cooked slowly till tender; the quantity of water 
should always be small. If it dries away in cook- 
ing add a little more to prevent burning. When 
the meat is done there should be only enough fluid 
around it to make a gravy. It is objected that in 
long cooking the juice is nearly all withdrawn 
from the meat, but if it is all retained in the gravy 
that is poured over the meat in serving that is no 
disadvantage. Unfortunately the average cook’s 
paucity of intellect leads her to cover the meat or 


poultry she is stewing with a deluge of water 
pouring away the surplus before serving, and with 
it the very essence of the meat. 





Broiling Meat.—To broil steaks or chops proper. 
ly the fire should be very hot and perfectly cleay- 
that is, free from flame and smoke. The gridiron 
should be clean and never have been used in the 
cooking of fish. Put the steak, cutlets or chops. 
between the leaves of a wire gridiron and hold it 
close to the coals for a few moments, turning it 
quickly so that both sides of the meat will receive 
equal attention. Very shortly the outside of the 
meat will harden, thus preventing the escape of 
the imprisoned juices. If the fire is dull, or the 
gridiron held at too great a distance from the 
coals, a crust will be slowin forming upon the 
meat and much of the juice will be lost. In the 
later part of the broiling process the meat may be 
kept at a slightly increased distance from the fire, 
but it should be often turned. 





Chicken Fried With Hominy.—This is a favorite 
dish at the South, and one of the nicest Ways in 
which to cook a young chicken. Cut in joints as 
for fricassee, and in a large frying pan heat enough 
dripping to cover the bottom to the depth of ap 
inch. Dip the pieces of chicken, one at a time, ig 
cold water, roll in flour, season with salt and pep- 
per, and when the fat is smoking hot lay them in, 
As the pieces brown, crowd them together more 
closely to make room for others. When all are 
done, place on a dish and fry in the same fat, little 
squares or cakes of cold boiled hominy. Wher 
these are brown, lay them on the same dish with 
the chicken. Into the fat remaining in the pan, 
stir a tablespoonful of flour wet with cold milk, 
and a cupful of hot milk or cream. If you use 
milk, add to it the beaten yelk of an egg. Remove 
at once from the fire or the egg may curdle, ané 
serve in a boat. 





Turkey Scallop.—This savory dish was cooked 
by a venerable “ Auntie,” once the famous chef ia 
the house of a wealthy Southern family. Makea 
pint of gravy from the bones and skin; chop the 
bits of meat picked from the bones very fine. 
Have ready a buttered pudding dish with. a layer 
of dried and rolled bread or cracker crumbs; add a 
layer of the minced turkey, and dot with bits ef 
butter, seasoning with salt and pepper. Moister 
sach layer with some of the gravy with either 
milk or oyster liquor added, and so continue until 
the dish is full. Let the top layer be of crumbs, 
seasoned and dotted with butter and moistened 
with the gravy, or make a crust with crumbs wet 





with gravy, milk or oyster liquor, or all three 
mixed, beaten up with two eggs. Spread it smooth- 
ly over the top about a quarter of an inch thick; 
invert a pie dish over it and bake in a moderate 
oven until it begins to bubble at the sides; remove 
the cover and brown. After you have partaken of 
this dish you will think the second state of that 
bird better than the first. 





Flank of Beef.—This cheap piece, costing six or 
eight cents per pound, is excellent if properly 
cooked. It weighs about four and a half pounds. 
After it comes from the hands of the butcher lay 
it out on the table, and with a sharp knife remove 
all the skin and most of the fat which adheres. 
Sprinkle it on both sides with salt and pepper, and 
lay over four or five very thin slices of fat salt 
pork; roll up tightly and tie with two bands of soft 
old muslin. Put a little butter or dripping in a pot 
large enough to contain it easily, and when the 
butter or dripping is hot lay in the roll to brows 
on all sides; then add a pint of boiling water, and 
stand it where it will simmer until very tender— 
three hours or more. There is no danger of its 
being too tender. Lay on a hot dish and thicker 
the brown gravy which is in the pot, sending it te 
the table in a sauce boat. The meat is carved like 
jelly cake in thin downward slices. The next day 

| it may be heated by steaming and served witha 
tomato sauce. It is nice sliced cold, or made inte 
minces. Sometimes a cupful of dressing made of 
minced onion, bread crumbs, butter and seasoning 
is spread over the meat instead of the slices of 
pork. It may be decorated and turned into an 
elegant company dish by sticking small skewers 
(about four) into it after it is done, the skewers 
being strung with alternate stoned olives and 
canned mushrooms that have been simmered for 
ten minutes in the gravy. In this case serve 4 
mushroom sauce with it, and pass a couple of 
| olives and mushrooms to each person. 
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Getting Even With John. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
~<— 

When John and Dick were fourteen and twelve 
years old, their parents were calledsuddenly away 
from home by sickness just at night, and had to go 
without preparation, except to lock and bolt and 
par every outer door and window on the premises 
and leave the keys in Emma’s care. Emma was 
the oldest, almost sixteen, and Lina was eight. 

Exacting a promise from each of them to stay 


quietly at home and not to leave the place until ' 


they returned, Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth started off, 
turning as they drove from the door to caution the 
children to keep the doors fastened and not get 
wild and rude because they were left alone. They 
nad no fears for the children’s safety, for the 
fastenings were strong and neighbors near; but 
they disliked leaving so many mischievous chil- 
dren with no one to look after them. 


Everything went nicely for a while. Dick and 


Lina had a gay romp with Lina’s pet puppy, a 
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“ROUND AND ROUND THEY CIRCLED.” 
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seemed to think it must be his hated enemy, Pomp, 
the old black rooster, and “yelp! yelp! yelp!” his 
demands for silence would ring out sharp and 
prompt. The family thought him a little nuisance, 
but Lina loved him, and for her sake he was 
tolerated. 

After that, John began reading aloud, but the 





ing up the stairs in a noisy race to their room at 
the side of the upper landing. Emma followed 
with sleepy little Lina and the jingling keys, and 
they were all soon in dreamland—or at least the 
girls were. In the adjoining chamber John lay 
plotting mischief and biding his time. After what 
seemed an age to him, Dick’s heavy breathing as- 
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story made timid 
little Lina nervous 
and she began cry- 
ing for her mother, 
saying she was 
afraid. Emma told 
her she would take 
care of her; she was 
not afraid of any- 
thing. “Pooh!” said 
John, “ain’t afraid 
of anything! Ill 
bet you’ll be afraid 
if a rat squeaks af- 
ter you go to bed.” 
“Indeed I won't!” 
said Emma, highly 
indignant. ‘“No- 
thing will happen 
to us, anyway, but 
if there should, I 
guess you’ll find out 
whether I’m afraid 
or not!” John 
poohed and laughed 
in taunting boy- 
fashion; then, @fter 
a few quiet mo- 
ments, got up and 
went out. Just as 





spunky, noisy little animal whose commanding | they were beginning to wonder where he was he 
barks and lordly air had caused him to be named | came back and resumed the story he had been 


Andrew Jackson, after the valiant old general; 
then they put him in his basket bed in the shed 
and left him to spend the night, as usual, in alter- 
nate naps and times of anxious watching over the 
inmates of the adjoining hen-house. If one of said 
inmates stirred or made the least disturbance he 


reading. Lina’s tears soon stopped him. He was 
not a bad boy, only a tormenting one. ‘I didn’t 
think you’d be so afraid, sis,—I won’t read any 
more,” he said, and then helped soothe her into 
quiet with games and songs. 

Soon after they started for bed, the boys scurry- 





JOHN, THE LORD SENT YE.” 


sured him that he was sound asleep. Then he 
erept stealthily out of bed, dressed silently, secured 
the matches in his room and Emma’s, abstracted 
the keys from her table and passed out. After 
many mysterious maneuvers on the staircase and 
all along the hall and the cellar stairs beneath, he 
tip-toed his way to the shed and back again, clasp- 
ing in each arm a bulky burden, from each of 
which issued an uneasy, rustling sound. These 
burdens he deposited in the cellar, side by side, 
removing the old coats which enshrouded them, 
and, after fumbling about them for a few mo- 
ments, started for the stairs again. 

You ought to hear John tell about it himself. He 
says he had to sit down at the foot of the stairs and 
laugh until he was tired, all to himself, anticipating 
the fun he should soon have. Then he went up, 
closing the cellar door carefully, unlocked the 
back door and set it ajar to make it seem as if 
some one had entered from the outside, chuckling 
all the time to himself, and only prevented from 
dancing out his merriment by fears of making a 
noise. 

Silently he went up stairs and crept into bed be- 
side Dick, who was still asleep. Soon a dull 
thumping sound began. It seemed to come from 
somewhere down stairs; it grew louder and louder,,. 
then died away and began again. Just as it 
reached its height a second time Dick gave a start 
and sat up. Instantly he thought of John’s tricks; 
he reached for the front side of the bed, expecting 
to find it empty, but no, John was there. Dick 
shook him until he seemed to wake up. The noise 
which had ceased for a few moments began again, 
fainter, softer than before, but still plainly audi- 
ble. What could it be ? 

The door between the rooms flew open and 
Emma, almost wild with excitement, came rushing 
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in just as the boys (John hurrying to take the 
lead) started for the hall. 

“QO boys! Dick! Where are you?” she whis- 
pered, reaching eut in the darkness. 

“Here,” whispered Dick. ‘Come on and keep 
still.” 

“QO Dick! Is John here? Isn’t it a trick ?” she 
whispered, tremblingly, catching hold of him as 
he answered. 

“No,” answered Dick, “John didn’t wake up un- 
@il I shook him.” 

By this time they were all in the hall together. 
John heard her question and turned quickly from 
the head of the stairs in apparent anger, whisper- 
ing, “If you think I am as mean as that, Emma 
Wentworth, you may fight your own batiles or let 
7em lug the house off. I won’t go a step!” and he 
leaned doggedly over the hall banister in silence. 

Thump, thump, iow and faint, but evidently 
somewhere in the house, came the sounds again. 
Dick clinched his hands in the darkness but stood 
his ground. Emma gave a startled but quickly 
smothered ery, then turned and fled to her room. 
John, who had not moved, stifled a triumphant 
laugh. 

“ Bragged awfully ’bout her courage, didn’t she, 
Dick ? Now see her run. Bet she won’t hear the 
jast of this very soon.” 

Back flew Emma; in the midst of her alarm she 
had thought of her little sister and ran to her, but 
found her sleeping. Then she had hastily closed 
both doors and vainly searched in the boys’ room 
for lamp and matches. ‘ What shall we do?” she 
panted; ‘I found my door ajar and I know I shut 
it tight; and I can’t find any matches, either. O, 
if we only had a light !”’ 

Thuinp, thump, thump, came the sounds, now 
farther away, but still so near that it seemed as if 
gome one must be in the hall below. Step, step, it 
sounded again on the lower floor. They stood in 
breathless silence and chilling terror until the 
sounds ceased. Darkness reigned around them; a 
flickering moonbeam strayed into the hall below, 
but its light vanished before it had ventured far. 

Dick drew a long breath and stepped forward. 
“I'd talk about cowards if I were im your place, 
John Wentworth !” said he scornfully, and took a 
resolute step down the stairs. 

“Tm going too,’ quavered Emma. 
more’n be killed, and I shall die of 
stay here much longer.” 

Down they started together, but when nearly at 
the foot they were arrested in sudden terror. 
Muffled, and seemingly far away, but frightfully 
elear in the darkness came a mingled chorus of 
long-drawn sounds, neither wails, screams nor 
@ies. Lower and less confused they grew, but did 
not cease. With a resolution born of desperation 
they moved cautiously on again, Emma calling 
back in a shrill, trembling whisper, “if you don’t 
ome and help us, John, Pll call you a coward as 
long as I live!” 

“Coming!” answered John, peniten‘ly; but one 
end of a long, strong fish line, extending from a 
broad crack over the cellar door beneath, was left 
knotted to the banister; and a cord with a heavy 
old boot attached, which had been drawn up under 
cover of the last grand chorus, was left reposing 
quietly on the floor, where it could no longer 
thump andrub. One quick jerk of the fish line. a 
renewal of the unearthly chorus, and John was 
down stairs, valiantly leading the way, swiftly by 
the cellar door, to the dining room beyond. “TI 
couldn’t stay up there and let you come alone, if 
you were so hateful,” he muttered, by way of ex- 
pianation as they stood huddled in the center of 
the room, listening. By the moonlight they could 
see each other faintly; also that there was no one 
else to be seen; but the hideous noises continued. 

Emma went to the mantel and in a moment had 
a light. “If that noise is in this house—and I 
should think it was, all over it, upstairs and down 
—I’m going to find it,” said she. Her face was 
pale and the lamp trembied in her grasp, but firm 
resolve shone from her brown eyes. Dick was at 
her side in an instant; they stepped to the kitchen 
door with John following. A puff of cold air met 
them first; then the open back door confronted 
them. As they looked at each other in renewed 
alarm the light happened to flash directly into 
John’s laughing face, and Dick saw it. His pale 
cheeks blazed and his eyes flashed; he said noth- 
ing to reveal his discovery but took the light and 
stepped to the door. There was the key on the 
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inside, and no tracks on the sill or steps, though 
the dusty walk outside was 
-shut and locked the door. 


vet with dew. He 














“Emma, that noise seems to be behind us; let’s 
go and find it,” he said, quietly. 

They opened doors and peered into rooms and 
passages, and in less than two minutes the cellar 
door was reached. As it swung back the long cord 
flapped in their faces; he gave it a quick pull and 
one would have thought it led to Pandemonium. 
But the sounds, now so near, resolved themselves 
into yelps, squawks, howls and cackles, and in an- 
other moment they were down in the midst of a 
confused tangle of cord, old coats and rolling 
baskets, from one of which protruded the head of 
Andrew Jackson, very much choked by the closely 
tied cover which prevented his escape, but as live- 
ly and spunky as the old general himself. Over 
and over rolled the basket in his frantic efforts to 
escape, and over and over went the other one, 
pulled by the connecting cord, the angry squawks 
and shrill cries coming from it proclaiming that 
Pompey, the pompous old black rooster, was con- 
fined within it. 

It is demoralizing to any one to be pitched sud- 
denly from a highly wrought state of enforced 
bravery down to that of a ludicrous dupe; it was 
so with Emma. She sank down on a butter tub 
and cried, and laughed, and cried again, the old 
shaw] which she had hastily thrown over her trail- 
ing away beside her, and her night dress gleaming 
white in the semi-darkness. It was too much for 
fun-loving Dick; his resentment vanished, and his 
laugh went echoing up the stairway. 

Assured by the sound that it was safe to venture, 
down bounded John in the midst of them, and such 
a frolic as he kept up for a while surely no re- 
spectable cellar ever witnessed before or since in 
the dead of night. 

In the midst of the melee the string that bound 
the cover over the frantic rooster suddenly 
snapped; out he tumbled with a fluttering flop and 
ran wildly about, squawking and scolding, with 
trailing feathers and angry jumps. Claw, dig, 
yelp, howl!—the general’s bonds burst, and out he 
leaped in a mad race after his detested enemy. 
Round and round they circled, seratching and 
tearing their way more than once right over the 
face of the instigator of all the mischief, who was 
rolling over and over on the cellar floor in par- 
oxysms of laughter. 

A sudden thought came to Emma. A motion to 
Dick, and, like a flash, they Gisappeared up the 
stairway. 

“We'll see who'll get the worst of this scrape,” 
shouted Dick. 

* Good night, Johnnie! 
Emma, and the bolt flew into its socket. 

Emma laughs to this day when she thinks of the 
fury John was in when he found himself caught 
like aratin a trap and obliged to listen to their 
patronizing advice as they danced in triumph in 
the hall. 

Lina, just aroused and missing her sister, was 
crying sleepily, and Emma, stopping only to say 
sweetly, through the crack of the door, ‘Good 
night, dears,—Andrew, Pomp and Johnnie!” went 
tripping up stairs in the moonlight, which was 
then almost as bright as day, singing, with ex- 
asperating gayety,— 

“Three roguish chaps fell into mishaps 
secause they couldn’t—get out !” 

I don’t remember all the boys said and did, but I 
know Dick offered at last to let John out if he 
would own up that he was afraid to stay. 

*“ Afraid!’ shouted John. “T’ll thrash you for 
saying that, if you are smaller’nlam. O, if I only 
had my hands on you this minute!” 

“But you haven’t, Johnnie! Guess Ill put off 
that thrashing till morning,—now wouldn’t you, 
Johnnie, if you were in my place? Advise your 
little brother, won’t you? What, you won't ? 
Well, then, go’n see if there’s anything left of 
Pompey; I’m going to bed. And don’t make any 
more racket, for Lina’s waked up and is crying.” 
He knew John would do anything for his frail little 
sister. He had told Dick, through the door, that 
all he meant to do at first was to let the puppy and 
rooster loose in Emma’s room, but he thought of 
Lina and changed his plan, hoping not to wake 
her. 

“Don’t you believe we'd better let him up ?” said 
Emma, hesitatingly, as Dick came up stairs. ‘ Per- 
haps he’ll take cold, or something.” 

“Vllrisk him. He’s got your shawl, and the old 
coats, and the lamp, and the general, and Pomp, 
too; and there’s a lot of straw down there besides. 
He’d be up to something if he got out—said he’d 
thrash me—and there he’s got to stay; but I guess 
I'll go Gown and sleep on the hall lounge, wouldn't 


Happy dreams!” called 











you? Ican kinder keep guard, and—well, I shay’ 
feel quite so mean as I should up here in bed and 
he down there alone.” 

He crept back silently, so that John Should not 
know he was there, and “retired” with no thought 
of sleep, and the next he knew it was rosy day. 
light, the clock was striking five, and there Was a 
low sound of rubbing and scraping somewhere, 
“Phat cellar window !” he exclaimed, after 
ment of bewilderment. 

He peeped from a back window that commanded 
a view of it, and sure enough, he could see John’s 
hands through the glass and see the window 
shake. ‘I know he’ll get it out,” he thought, “but 
Pll fix him!’ Up stairs he crept. “Wake up, 
Em! Look out of your window and see some fun!” 
he whispered in her ear as he gave her a shake, 

The next scene was an out-door one. Dick, 
armed with a big pail of water, was stationed close 
up to the side of the house, near the shaking win- 
dow ; and Emina, still in white, was leaning from 
her chamber window, laughing and cheering him 
on with pantomimic gestures. So occupied were 
they that they failed to notice or hear the carriage 
that just then came slowly advancing up the sandy 
road and suddenly stopped, just outside the fence, 
as Father Wentworth opened wide his Sleepy 
eyes, tired with their night of anxious watching, 
and took in the scene. 

At that instant the cellar window gave way, two 
hands caught at the frame work, and John’s curly 
head popped triumphantly up and out hke a Jack- 
in-the-box. 

“Oh! oh! it’s my Johnnie! Don’t!’ screamed 
Lina, whose head appeared by Emma’s side just in 
season to see the pail raised high in Dick’s eager 
hands. But she only assisted at his punishment, 
for, raising his face at the sound of the ery, the 
whole pailful went splashing right intoit. John 
almosi lost his hold, but not quite. Spluttering 
and drenched, he hung on, while one captor per- 
formed a war dance around him and the other 
clapped her hands in glee, calling down, “ Who's 
got the worst of it this time, Johnnie ?” 

But their fun was of brief duration, for like a 
elap of thunder came Father Wentworth’s stern 
voice, ‘For heaven’s sake, are you all crazy ? Stop 
that uproar this minute!” 

Well, that was the end of their all-night frolic, 
but not the last of it. The culprits’ explanations 
and excuses, their laughing and crying, were of no 
avail. Andrew Jackson was liberated, Pomp was 
fished out from his retreat behind the apple bar- 
rels, the cellar was made tidy, and a gathering in 
the wood shed was imminent, when, like an angel 
of merey, Mother Wentworth appeared on the 
seene. She had been released from the sick-room 
sooner than had seemed possible when her hus- 
band left, and had arrived home just in season to 
delay the proceedings. 

“Let’s be sure we are doing right ourselves, 
Father, when we try to teach our children todo 
right,” was her advice and practice always; it pre- 
vailed now. But, though she laughed heartily at 
some parts of the story, and father’s sternness 
melted almost to a smile, the decision was, ‘ Some- 
thing must be done with John.” Emma was coun- 
seled, and Dick admonished, but John! 

‘Our oldest son, mother! A noble guardian for 
the rest he’ll make if we spare the rod now.” 

John says he can feel his cheeks burn yet, when 
he thinks of the seorn in his father’s voice, though 
he inwardly agreed with him; he always hada 
great admiration for his “straight-up-and-down 
father,” as he called him. 

“Yes, father, if we could think of nothing else 
that would answer as well; but wouldn’t a mission 
to Uncle Simons’ wood-pile be better? You know 
he is so lame he can do nothing, and his wood lies 
uneut at the door; I saw it yesterday. I don’t 
think it would be exactly a pleasure to John to 
work there awhile with axe and saw.” ' 

“O mother, don’t! Can’t I have a licking and be 
done with it? I’d rather,’ remonstrated John so 
earnestly that he decided his own fate. 

“Have it your own way, mother. <A boy longing 
for a whipping had better get something else,” 
said Father Wentworth, with a grim smile. 

John said he felt “ meaner’n a sheep thief” when 
old Uncle Jake managed to hobble to the door 
after he had been at work an hour or two and, ina 
trembling voice, said, “Bless ye, John, the Lord 
sent ye, didn’t he?” He said he couldn’t help 
answering, ‘“* No, sir, the Lord didn’t have any- 
thing to do with it; ’*twas mother.” ‘ Wall, yer 
mother’s allers doin’ the Lord’s work; so ’t’s all 
Bless her! and bless her boy, too! I 
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——— — 
nadn’t a stick o’ wood to burn arter to-day ’n’ the 
Lord only knew how this was goin’ to git eut— 
put’t seems *’t He knew all the time!” John 
ouldn’t stand that—he felt like an impostor. He 
a ed his axe, went into the house and told 
en sake and his wife the whole story. Then, 
leaving the old couple shaking with laughter, he 
went back and finished his task. ; 

And what do you suppose those boys did after- 
ward? Why, John kept thinking of the poor old 
man’s gratitude and lameness and the still unfin- 
ished wood pile, and Dick said he should feel bet- 
ter to share in the “ blessing,’ as he had in the fun, 
and those two rattle-headed but tender-hearted 
boys went down there and finished the whole big 
pile; and Emma went joo and threw it all into the 
little shed. They made a frolic of it, dividing the 
work into port ions—so much to pay for ‘ damaging 
pomp’s tail feathers; so much for “ruining An- 
drew Jackson’s disposition ;” so much for letting 
their father cateh them at it,’ and so on; but it 
was all done in good shape, and was the beginning 
of astrong friendship between the sad, infirm old 
and the merry young people. Emma said he 
iiling by the window all the time they were 
k, but broke down and cried when the last 


man 
sat sn 
at wor 
stick Was housed, he felt so relieved. 

—— a 
Brave Mrs. Ferret. 
T, I. MAY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
<— 

One morning while sitting by the fire reading a 
newspaper in my “mansion” in the Skagit river 
valley, I caught a glimpse of something as it 
skimmed across the floor and disappeared behind 
the stove where the wood was piled. This did not 
astonish me, for I had seen mice do the same thing 
many times; but it presently appeared again, 
coming out into the middle of the room, where it 
stopped, not seeming to be at all alarmed at my 
presence. I lowered my paper into my lap and 
looked to see who the new-comer was and what 
she wanted. Tomy surprise I saw a dark-colored, 
long and slim-bodied little animal which I reecog- 
nized as a ferret, from its resemblance toa picture 
inanatural history that Iused to look at whena 
boy. Her long, slim body and peculiarly shaped 
head made it impossible for me to be mistaken as 
to her identity. [ became interested at once and 
watched her movements. After reaching the mid- 
die of the floor she stopped and looked around as 
if “taking in the situation.” Then she came near 
where I was sitting, and looked quizzically up at 
me as if to say, “Who are you, anyway ?” I kept 
perfectly still, awaiting developments. She hesi- 
tated a moment, as if considering what to do, and 
then climbed cautiously up to my hand that was 
resting on my knee, and smelt of my finger as 
though she wished to find out whether it was good 
toeat. 1 thought this rather familiar on short ae- 
quaintance, and jerked my hand away. This mo- 
tion frightened her and she ran down, but pres- 
ently came up egain, and this time I kept still and 
let her satisfy herself that it wasn’t a mouse. She 
then went down and disappeared in the wood-pile 
behind the stove. Soon she came out in a great 
hurry at the end of the pile that was nearest to me 
and ran around toward the other end as though she 
expected something to make its appearance there. 
She acted very much like a dog which starts a hare 
orarabbit in high weeds, when he jumps up and 
down to view the surroundings and to see which 
way the game is making. She looked in vain, for 
nothing came out. She went into the wood-pile 
again and presently came rushing out, and this 
time a mouse made his appearance at the other 
end of the pile and started for the opposite corner 
of the room, but he never reached it, for she picked 
him up before he had got fairly started. She vis- 
ited me again inafew days, but the mice had taken 
warning and were ensconced in other quarters. 
She searched the house over but had to go away 
empty-handed. 

It was a long time before I saw her again. I sup- 
posed she had disappeared forever, when, one 
bright morning, as I stood in my outer doorway, 
whom should I see but my old friend the ferret, 
coming toward me. She had something in her 
mouth which I soon discovered to be one of her 
young. She was heading for the door, so I stepped 
aside and let her come in. As usual she went 
straight to the wood-pile. After depositing the 
little ferret she came out and went off, but soon 
returned with another of her babies, which she 
put in the same place, and then remained with 
them. A short time afterward, as I was standing 




















in the doorway thinking the matter over and con 
gratulating myself on having a pet that would 
make it lively for the mice, I saw another small 
animal of about the same color and shape but 
larger in size. He was coming slowly along the 
track the ferret had come, trailing like a dog. I 
soon discovered it was a weasel. Apparently he 
did not notice me, but came straight on, trailing as 
hewent. Istepped out of his way and watched his 
movements. On he came into the house, and then 
straight to the wood-pile, and in he went. No 
sooner had he done so than the ferret commenced 
to growl likea puppy. Then the combat began and 
they were soon rolling on the floor outside, locked 
together and fighting desperately. The ferret kept 
up a constant growling, but not a sound escaped 
from the weasel. I soon saw that the ferret could 
not hold her own against so formidable an adver- 
sary, so I hastened to her assistance and dis- 
patched the weasel with a stick of stove wood. 
The ferret’s anger seemed to be unabated, although 
the weasel no longer resisted her assaults. She 
did not realize that any assistance had been ren- 
dered her in the struggle. It was astonishing 
to see how bravely she fought, and even after 
the weasel was dead she would seize him first in 
one place and then another and would shake him 
after the manner of a dog. When she realized that 
the weasel was dead she returned to the wood- 
pile. Supposing the tragedy ended 1 went about 
my business. Very soon, however, I heard the 
ferret growling again and hurried in to see what 
was the matter. When I reached the wood-pile 
the ferret anc another weasel came rolling out as 
before. This time the weasel had one of the little 
ferrets in his mouth, and never let go of it until I 
had choked the life out of him. The ferret fought 
as valiantly as before. When she saw she had 
conquered again she seemed very much excited, 
but took her darling back to its bed in the wood- 
pile. The next day they had gone and I have 
never seen them since. 
ee es 


A Lake of Boiling Lava. 


Htow many of the young readers of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST know that there is on the 
island of Hawaii a lake of living lava? It is on 
Mount Kilauea. Itis a pit about three and a half 
miles wide, nearly elliptical in form and sur- 
rounded with cliffs almost inaccessible to human 
foot. Captain Dutton thus describes it: “The 
object upon which the attention is instantly fixed 
is a large chaotic pile of rocks situated in the 
center of the amphitheater, rising to a height 
which, by an ecye-estimate, appears to be about 
300 to 400 feet. From innumerable places in its 
mass, volumes of steam are poured forth and 
borne away to the leeward by the trade wind, 
The color of the pile is intensely black, spotted and 
streaked here and there with red. It is so shat- 
tered and broken that it has a craggy, ominous 
aspect, Which may well be called hideous. Around 
it spreads out the slightly undulating floor of the 
wnphitheater, as black as night. To the left of 
the steaming pile is an opening in the floor of the 
erater, Within which we behold the ruddy streams 
of boiling lava. From numerous points in the sur- 
rounding floor clouds of steam issue forth and melt 
away in the steady flow of the wind. Desolation 
and horror reign supreme. The engirdling walls 
everywhere hedge it in. But upon their summits 
and upon the receding platform beyond are all the 
wealth and luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
heightening the contrast with the desolation 
below. 

“The pool of burning lava is about 480 feet long, 
and a little over 500 feet in width, surrounded by 
vertical walls 15 to 20 feet in height. When we 
first reach it, the probabilities are that the surface 
of the lake is coated over with a black ‘solidified 
erust, Showing arim of fire all around its edge. At 
numerous points at the edge of the crust jets of 
fire are seen spouting upward, throwing upaspray 
of glowing lava drops and emitting a dull, simmer- 
ing sound. The heat for the time being is* not 
intense. Now and then a fountain breaks out in 
the middle of the lake and boils feebly for a few 
minutes. It then becomes quiet, but only to renew 
the operation at some other point. Gradually the 
spurting and fretting at the edges augment. A 
belch of lava is thrown up here and there to the 
height of five or six feet. and falls back upon the 
crust. Presently, and near the edge, a cake of the 
erust cracks off, and one edge of it sliding down- 
ward descends beneath the lava, and the whole 














cake disappears, disclosing a naked surface of 
liquid fire. Again it coats over and turis black. 
This operation is repeated edgewise at some other 
part of the lake. Suddenly a net-work of cracks 
shoots through the entire crust. Piece after piece 
of it turns its edge downward and sinks with a 
grand commotion, leaving the whole pool a single 
expanse of liquid lava. The lake surges feebly for 
a while, but soon comes to rest. The heat is now 
insupportable, and for a time it is necessary to 
withdraw from the immediate brink. Gradually 
the surface darkens with the formation of a new 
erust, which grows blacker and blacker until the 
last ray of incandescence disappears. This alter- 
nation of the freezing of the surface of the lake 
and the break-up and sinking of the crust goes on 
in a continuous round, with an approach to a regu- 
lar period of about two hours.”’ 
es ons Sees 


Some Hints for Our Little Men. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
—_—— 

I suppose every boy, in his heart, wants to grow 
up to be a gentleman, but many of our little men 
seem inclined to consider it “girlish,” and “nim- 
iny-piminy ” to be polite and considerate of others. 
This, boys, is all a mistake, as you will find out 
some day. Some of the best mannered lads I have 
ever known were the best scholars at school, the 
best ball-players on the playground, and the most 
popular with the “other fellows.” As the clever 
writer of a much read little book says, ‘A boy is 
not any more a manly boy because he crams his 
mouth full when he is eating, nor is he likely te 
play a better hand at base ball because he sits at 
dinner with his elbows on the table.” Just think 
of this the next time you sit down to a meal. 
Remember, also, a few other table manners that it 
is well to learn while you are young, so that they 
may come natural when you are old and go out 
into the critical world. Don’t take your seat before 
others do. Don’t drum on the table or play with 
your knife and fork. Don’t stretch across another 
person to reach anything. Don’t spread a whole 
slice of bread at once, but break off small pieces 
and butter them. Don’t make.a noise with your 
mouth when eating soup, but sip it quietly from 
the side of the spoon. Don’t gurgle when you 
drink. I trust it is not necessary to say don’t eat 
with your knife or put your own knife into the 
general plate of butter or into the salt. Never neg- 
lect to lift your hat to any lady of your aequaint- 
ance whom you meet in the street, and at least 
touch it to older men. Rise whenever guests—and 
particularly ladies—enter the room; but it is not 


necessary to shake hands unless they first offer to. 


do so. Don’t interrupt people when they are talk- 
ing. Don’t whistle in the presence of your elders. 
Don’t tease your sisters, and don’t shout at your 
playfellows as though they were all deaf. Be 
respectful to your teachers and attentive to elderly 
persons. The latter always appreciate the atten- 
tions of young folks, and it is the mark of a well- 
bred boy when he is ready to pick up an eld man’s 
hat, or help an infirm old lady over a crossing. 
Always be careful about your toilet; especially 
keep your hands and finger-nails clean, and never 
forget to brush your teeth well both at night and 
in the morning. A neat, manly and well-mannered 
lad is welcome everywhere. Above all, never 
stoop toanything mean or sneaking, but be honest, 
straightforward and courteous, and you will be- 
come such gentlemen as all good Americans ought 
to be, and ready to grace any position you may be 
salled upon to fill. 
Authors’ Names. 
<< 

Each of the following sentences indicates the 
name of a well-known poet or prose author: 

1. A lion’s home in a place where there is no 
moisture. 

2. Not quite one of the four points of the eom- 
pass. 

3. A eovering for the head. 

4. To agitate a weapon. 

5. The value of a word. 





6. A giant whose name begins with fifty. 
7. Very painful on one’s foot. 
8. From the pig. 


% Putan edible grain ’twixt an ant and a bee, 
and then an American poet you'll see. 
10. It is a mongrel. 
11. What a sea-beach is. 
2. Small talk and a heavy weight. 
Expect the answers next month. 
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EROM NEAR AND FAR. 
—0: 0 — 
Progress in the Old North State. 

Crossing the State line from the North on Febru- 
ary 18, the red maples in full bloom served as a 
vivid reminder that spring was just opening in 
North Carolina. A little south of Weldon, farmers 
were carting manure on their fields and plowing. 
All along the Atlantic coast line road better meth- 
ods of tillage were observed. Here and there 
ditches were being dug through swampy grounds, 
and many fields had been fall plowed in narrow 
lands to carry off the surface water. In the north- 
ern counties the soil is thin, heavy, and apparently 
poor; toward the middle and southern part of the 
State it becomes lighter and more fertile, as may 
be judged from the larger size of the corn and cot- 
ton stalks of last year’s growth. Cotton and corn 
are almost the only crops grown in this region, 
especially the former. Bales of cotton, ready for 
shipment, are seen on every freight platform along 
the road. A yellowish marl is used liberally as a 
fertilizer; also cotton seed meal. While encourag- 
ing signs of improvement are seen everywhere, it 
is to be deplored that the grand pine forests of the 
Old North State are being cut down in a most reck- 
less manner. If this wanton destruction continues 
the time must soon come when there will not be 
enough timber left for fencing. 

H. M. F., Wayne Co., N. C. 
—_ 
Poverty Farming in India. 

India is mostly a level plain through which flow 
anumber of large rivers from the mountains to the 
sea. The soils are made from the washings of 
these streams and are divided into sandy, clayey, 
loamy, gravelly and alluvial. The sandy soil, un- 
fertilized, is cultivated only during the rains, and 
produces millet and pulse. Fertilized or mixed 
with other soils it becomes very valuable and pro- 
duees barley, grain (Panicum miliaceum), sugar 
eane and wheat. This soil being so high above 
water level, and so porous, cannot be irrigated 
without too great expense. The clayey soil is the 
least valuable, as the water does not penetrate it 
during the rains, and the surface becomes sticky, 
and in the dry season it is baked and hard as 
stone. This would be valuable if improved. The 
loamy soils are excellent, receiving and retaining 
moisture and easily worked, producing fine crops 
of sugar cane, corn, wheat and barley. The allu- 
vial soil, being low and overflowed during the 
rains, often silted with sand, can only be worked 
in the dry season and produces but inferior crops. 
Poverty and ignorance are the two curses of the 
eultivators. They are too poor to improve the soil. 
They require everything that can be got from it 
for the daily life of themselves and their cattle. 
All that can be eaten by themselves and families— 
weeds, grain and seeds—Is taken, and the rest is for 
their cattle, leaving nothing in the ground. The 
refuse, if there be any, is burned for fuel—even the 
dung of the cattle—so that there is only ashes left, 
which they give back to the earth, and which is of 
little account. The cattle need all the grass, so 
the earth is shorn before it is plowed; besides, the 
plows turn no furrow, and the grass, if left on the 
ground, would remain on the top to grow the more 
from the little scratching they give the soil. They 
never leave the ground to lie fallow, but cultivate 
it year after year, and sometimes with two crops a 
year, and this has gone on for centuries. It is 
ineredible that the soil should produce anything 
under such treatment, yet it is very productive. 
This can only be accounted for by the wonderful 
richness of the climate. A sandy field, barren of a 
blade of grass and glistering in the burning sun, 
when plowed in, the rains will produce luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The farmers are too ignorant to know how to 
improve the land, even had they the means to do 
it. Some foreign plows were introduced, but the 
natives did not know how to use them. About 
eight or ten feet of rope or chain were used to 
hitch the cattle, and the consequence was that the 
plow went into the ground nearly to the beam. 
They supposed that the depth should be regulated 
by the handles; so a man toa handle bore down, 
The cattle could not draw the load or the men 
steady the plow; so it was thrown aside as unsuit- 
able to the country. The cultivators live for this 
year only. Should they improve the land, the 
next government settlement would increase their 
rent, or the landlord exact a larger share of the 
crop, and so they go on, attributing their misfort- 








unes to God, their fate, the government, their 
snarepseney or anybody except themselves. Nature 
a kind mother to these poor wretches or they 
michel not live at all. 
I. L. HAUSER, Bareily, India. 
> 
Drought and Blight in Australia. 

New South Wales has had another severe drought. 
On some days in January the weather was the 
hottest experienced here for eighteen years. The 
blight (wstilago) is attacking maize in many parts 
ot New South Wales. Farmers attribute its preva- 
lence to the dry weather. On January 7th, Sydney 
papers quoted potatoes at twenty-four pounds per 
ton [$3.60 per bushel]. The reported disease (sereh) 
which is affecting sugar cane in Java is causing 
serious alarm among Australian growers and they 
ask for legislation to exclude cane from importa- 
tion. THOMAS G. HEWITT, New South Wales. 

> 
Lumbering Upon Puget Sound. 

The methods of lumbeying on Puget Sound are, 
in many respects, the opposite of those in vogue in 
the East. Timber in the woods is cut during the 
summer, and on the approach of winter (the rainy 
season) the logger hies him to the principal towns 
within reach to lay over and spend alike his time 
and the proceeds of his arduous summer’s work. 
The trees are not cut at or near the surface of the 
ground, but 10 to 20 feet or more above; the work- 
man standing upon a “chopping board,” a piece of 
wood five or six feet in length, with its end inserted 
in anotch cut into the side of the tree, thus forming 
a secure foothold for the chopper. The trunk of 
the Oregon pine, or fir tree, near the ground is not 
considered desirable for sawing into lumber and is 
therefore left standing. The logs are cut off into 
suitable lengths with erosscut saws, operated by 
one man exclusively, it being thought a useless 
exertion of muscular force to have a second man 
upon the other end of the saw. Finally, the logs 
are not hauled to the water or to a railroad (for 
railroads compete with the water for conveyance 
of the logs to mill) upon sleds or wagons, but by 
oxen upon a road or line of greased skids. 

J. F. CASE, Skagit Co., 


—— 
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Agricultural Progress in Wisconsin, 

Agriculture and horticulture have made rapid 
advancement in Wisconsin during the past three 
years. The Experiment Station at Madison, under 
the direction of Prof. Henry, is doing a grand 
work. The farmers’ institutes, under the control 
of the State Board of Regents, with W. H. Morrison 
as superintendent, are a power for good in awak- 
ening aninterest anda profound inquiry for better 
methods. The Dairymen’s Association holds an- 
nual meetings of one week each, and its papers and 
discussions are published, 5000 volumes being dis- 
tributed each year. Its membership embraces 
energetic, wide-awake business farmers, who have 
no schemes for making money except by managing 
their herds. The State Horticultural Society holds 
annual as well as semi-annual meetings, publish- 
ing for their own use 5000 volumes of transactions 
for distribution and exchange. These factors all 
combine to build up the agricultural interests of 
our State; and with no other object in view than 
to elevate and dignify labor on the farm and in the 
garden. B. S. HOXIE, Sec. Wis. Hor. Society. 

<a 
Crops in Washington Territory. 

We have just passed a very good winter. The 
snow was about a foot deep, with the lowest tem- 
perature ten degrees below zero, which we eall 
cold. We raise an average of 50 bushels of oats to 
the acre, 30 to 35 bushels of wheat, 60 to 80 bushels 
of barley, and 100 bushels of potatoes. The coun- 
try is being settled up very fast. There are very 
few orchards so far, but those do very well. We 
have a good country. People who came here six 
years ago without a cent have very nice farms. 
{Nevertheless don’t ‘tempt Fortune” by going to 
Washington or any other new country to begin 
farming “ without a cent.”—£d.) Timber is from 
two to eight miles from here. Large quantities of 
stock are shipped from this region every year to 
Eastern markets. ; 

Cc. J. OBERST, Whitman Co., W. T. 


oe 

English Immigrants in Chili. 
Probably there is no part of the world where the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is more useful and 
interesting than among the English-speaking pop- 


: 


ulation of this republic. English emigrants are 
coming over by the ship load, and it is just the 
paper they want, as they have had no expe rience 
as settlers, and scarcely know how to begin Work 
in a new country. I am pleased to add that an 
American syndicate has obtained the contrac; to 
build the new railroad which is to penetrate the 
region in Chili to which new settlers are directed 
by government agents. 
JOHN CAULDWELL, Quino Angol, Chili, 
> 
The Intermediate South, 

setween the North and the extreme Souther, 
States is a belt represented by northern Arkansas, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and sections along that 
line, which may truly lay claim to the title of 
“north temperate zone.” The climate is neither too 
hot nor too cold, and in the mountain portions and 
prairie-like uplands is supremely healthful. The 
region from which I now write is already announ. 
cing itself as the “Saratoga of the South,” and look. 
ing forward to being the great sanitarium of both 
North and South in the near future. It is the half. 
way point between Florida and California, and 
besides being far “handier” to the North than these 
distant places, it offers a bracing atmosphere, inex. 
pensive living, and everything that can be desireq 
in the way of mineral springs. I came here late jn 
October by the almanac, and found a country where 
September seemed to be just setting in. From that 
time until after Christmas the autumn was almost 
constantly bright and mild. Heavy rains haye 
occurred occasionally through the winter months, 
and two or three light snowfalls which speedily 
melted away. The lowest point reached by our 
thermometer was 10°? above zero. Secarcely a morn- 
ing was so sharp and frosty but I could hear q 
robin caroling on some sun-kissed tree top. Roses, 
vines and tender shrubberies (that is, tender jn 
the North) were left bare to the weather and showed 
in their luxuriant size that a Tennessee winter 
touches the earth with a light hand. My landlady 
says she cuts away “loads” of roses every year, or 
the house would be smothered with them. 

The Cumberland piateau is well supplied with 
timber and water, and the soil, though not rich 
except in valleys and the meadow-like slopes whieh 
are trequently seen, is capital for fruit growing 
and stock raising; while along the creeks and 
rivers, where oak, chestnut, walnut and poplar 
abound, lumbering is pursued with great profit, 
Rich coal mines are being worked, and there are 
valuable quarries of limestone. Many Northern 
ers have drifted hitherward since the war, and' 
in the last four or five years arrivals from the 
North, especially from the Northwestern States, 
have been an every day affair. This incoming of in- 
dustrious and go-ahead-ative people, together with 
the Midland Railread, which is now being built 
from Nashville on to the Atlantic coast, will greatly 
change the aspect of the country and rapidly de- 
velop its dormant richness, Although it is an old 
country, having .been settled before the days of 
General Jackson, it strikes the Northerner as being 
very “new” and primitive in many things. A 
Northern family coming here to make a home 
should bring a good share of their household com- 
forts with them, not forgetting a tub of butter for 
the pantry and a basket of house plants for the 
good wife’s kitchen window. One needs to make 
a ‘start’? here almost as much as on the govern- 
ment lands of the West. But once started, life is 
less of a struggle for existence, and one may feel 
entirely safe from both blizzards and cyclones. 

ki. H. LELAND, Cumberland Plateau, Tenn. 
ee 
Corn-Growing in Central Illinois. 

Fall plowing is an assured success in the loamy 
soil of Central Illinois. It will produce fully one- 
third more corn than when the same land is spring 
plowed. Asa general thing, ground that is plowed 
in the fallis more difficult to keep clean in conse- 
sequence of the lax way in vogue of preparing the 
same before putting in the crop. The land should 
be thoroughly cultivated both ways, so as to de- 
stroy all the weeds that have started to grow, 
thereby giving the corn an equal start with the 
The result will be a fair crop, be the sea- 
G. D. GORDON, Iroquois Co., Il. 


weeds. 
son wet or dry. 
a 
Appreciative W wee. —Dr.A. Drevar, Anne Arun 
del Co., Md., writes us: Allow me to thank you for 
that excellent book, the “Farm and Household 
Cyclopedia.” Hardly a day passes that some of 
my family do not consult it for some needed infor 
mation, which they are generally certain to find. 
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FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


An effort is being made to have agriculture 


taught in the public schools in the rural districts 


of Great Britain. 

In New South Wales farmers are allowed to shoot 
stray dogs on their premises without posting any 
notice to that effect. A similar law in this country 
would have a wholesome effect. 

The largest egg warehouse in the United King- 
dom is at West Hartlepool, on the northeast coast. 
Last year there were imported at this place 12,000 
tons of eggs, or about 204 millions of single eggs. 

The Madras government is making a great effort 
to stimulate silk culture, three reservations of 200 
acres each having been made for that purpose in 
different districts and a liberal appropriation pro- 
vided. 

The first importation into Scotland of frozen 
meat from the Argentine Republic was a cargo of 
20,000 carcasses of mutton which arrived in Glasgow 
in February from the River Plate, in good con- 
dition. 

An effort is being made to extend the railway in 
Chili, South America, from Virginia to Lagunas. 
If this is done, it will open up the largest and 
richest deposit of nitrate of soda in the whole 
world, and should in time lead to areduction in the 
cost of this article. 

The sugar crop in the MacKay district of Queens- 
land has been quite satisfactory in spite of the 
drought, but the total output will not be more than 
5500 tons of sugar. On the Pyramid estate at 
Cannes 500 acres yielded 1000 tons of sugar, the 
best average in the whole sugar district. 

What a commotion if would occasion in some of 
the United States if the Grange or Farmers’ Alli- 
ance should eall a general convention shortly be- 
fore a national or State election to arrange fora 
farmers’ ticket! Yet that is just what the Victorian 
farmers’ protection association did in February. 

Cotton was formerly grown in Queensland, 75,000 
acres being devoted to it in 1870, but last year 
hardly 50 acres were in cotton in the whole colony. 
The decrease is due to the improved methods and 
eheap labor in other countries, but the government 
is now making an effort to stimulate the industry. 

The Wolseley sheep-shearing machine seems to 
have proved thoroughly successful in the late shear- 
gs in Australia, although it has been greatly 
epposed by flock masters. It seems to have ob- 
tained an extra half pound of wool per sheep from 
the common grades and more from fine wool sheep, 
while the cost was no greater than hand-shearing. 

The State ownership of railroads in Australia 
does not seem to give farmers as good facilities for 

eheap and rapid transportation of produce as pri- 
vate ownership and transportation routes in this 
eountry. In many sections farmers can secure 
refrigerator cars or clean and well-made freight 
trucks only after repeated and determined solici- 
tation. ‘ 

The national agricultural society of Victoria 
permits its members to vote for officers at its an- 

nual election on ballots forwarded by mail. This 
promises to greatly popularize the society as it 
greatly extends the basis of election and creates a 
wider interest in the proceedings. This idea is 
worthy of a trial by the State agricultural societies 
in this country. 

A big scheme is being engineered by Melbourne 
capitalists. They are erecting in that city cold 
storage warehouses at a cost of $250,000 and also 
propose to build refrigerators at 170 railroad sta- 
tions in the country, which will cost fully as mueh 
more. At these local refrigerators dairy and farm 
produce is to be received and transported in re- 
frigerator cars to Melbourne whenever the market 
is favorable. 

Aconsignment of Hereford cattle sent to Jamaica 
iz. October last have passed through the critical 
period of acclimation, and are now vigorous and 


doing well. There is said to be a good demand for 


well-bred cattle on the island, grade Hereford 
bulls selling at $175 each. Heretofore the acclima- 
tion question has stood in the way of the trade in 
cattle to tropical shippers. 

The Cheshire dairy institute in England sold its 
cheese last year at an average of nearly sixteen 
cents per pound and its butter at an average of 
twenty-seven cents. These are average selling 
prices, and not net to the farmer. The co-opera- 
tive creameries in New England that return their 











patrons a net average of twenty-five cents per 
pound for butter must pay much better than 
dairying in “ Merry England.” 

A private irrigation enterprise has been opened 
at Richmond, Victoria. The water is elevated 250 
feet into large iron tanks by a Tangye pump run by 
an eight-horse power, and from the tanks is dis- 
tributed by means of piping and trenches through 
the orchard. There are in use 2,500 feet of three- 
inch piping and the pumping machinery is capable 
of lifting 3,200 gallons per hour. Whether this 
enterprise will pay remains to be seen. 

The government of Java has engaged extensively 
in the cultivation of cinchona, the source of qui- 
nine. Its original object was scientific experi- 
mentation for the benefit of cinchona growers, 
but the business has proved so profitable that the 
plantations have been increased until now private 
growers feel the competition so much as to demand 
the restriction of government enterprise in this 
direction. This is one of the few instances of 
profitable governmental farming. 

Most of the condensed milk used in the British 
colonies comes from Europe. A company with a 
-apital of $800,000 is now being organized in Mel- 
bourne to produce this article in factories in Vie- 
toria, which colony is to encourage the enterprise 
by a duty of four cents per pound on condensed 
milk. The company also proposes to deal in agri- 
cultural and dairy implements, oils, cattle foods 
and also to operate fruit evaporators and butter 
factories. 

A solution of sulphate of copper has been ap- 
plied to fruit trees in Constance with great success 
so far as protecting the young buds from birds and 
insects. The solution was made by dissolving four 
pounds of lime in water and one pound of sulphate 
of copper in thirty-two quarts of water, then mix- 
ing the two and adding one pound of soot and clay 
enough to give the liquid a semi-fluid consistency. 
Probably the addition of the kerosene emulsion so 
popular in this country would be an improvement 
ou this mixture. 

It is claimed that the rain which falls in the 
interior of Queensland does not all run to waste 
but is stored beneath the surface and that the 
supply, if it can be utilized, is enough to last 
through a periodical drought. The local govern- 
ment proposes to devote a large sum to prospect- 
ing for water by artesian wells. The artesian well 
at Barealdine, 700 feet deep, cost $6,000 and yields 
175,000 gallons of water daily. Another at Blackall, 
1,663 feet deep with a six-inch casing, cost $27,000 
and yields 360,000 gallons daily. 

The national sheep breeding farm at Rambouillet 
in France is stillin existence, although established 
more than a century ago. The Spanish Merino has 
here been bred to perfection without the admixt- 
ure of foreign blood for nearly 9 century, and the 
stock is famous among Merino breeders the world 
over, being especially adapted to Australia, New 
Zealand and South America. A favorite cross in 
France is that of the Merinos and Leicesters, the 
progeny being called Anglo-Merinos and being 
notable for early maturity, good conformation and 
fine yield of wool. 

A parcels post has been established between 
New South Wales and England. It costs only 18 
cents per pound for the postage on the parcels 
from any part of the colony to the mother country, 
two pounds being the minimum and 11 pounds the 
maximum weight. The postmasters act as custom- 
house officers. When will the United States show 
equal enterprise? It now costs 16 cents per pound 
for internal merchandise postage in this country, 
and four pounds is the limit of weight, although 
we have a foreign pareels post system at lower 
eharges and with the 11 pounds limit. 

The New Zealand government has adopted a new 
policy in selling its public lands by allowing the 
applicant to select the tenure under which he is 
prepared to purehase. This has done much to 
stimulate competition for suitable sections without 
involving the outbidding which formerly pre- 
vailed. At a recent sale in Southland of*29 sec- 
tions varying from 300 to a few acres in extent 
there were no less than 400 applicants, as many as 
60 farmers applying for one lot. Buyers have the 
privilege of paying cash or of deferring payment or 
of taking up the land on perpetual lease. 

Sanders Spencer, the English swine expert, pro- 
tests against the present fashion in judging and 
the awarding of prizes only to animals of a partic- 
ular style of head. If not checked, he thinks it 
will produce greater mischief than the exploded 
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idea that to obtain weight in a pig one must have 
heavy jowls and wide shoulders. These judges 
look only for the lengthy head and light jowl, 
overlooking the infinitely more important points, 
the wide, long and deep hind-quarters on which 
the meat is of four times as much value. It costs 
more to produce meat than bone, especially on 
hogs. 

Ostrich farms now exist in at least three of the 
Australian colonies, and the feathers are pro- 
nounced as good in quantity and quality as those 
of the African birds. In South Australia the enter- 
prise was encouraged by a grant of 5,000 acres of 
land not fur from Port Augusta; on which there 
are now 400 birds. Salt-bush forms a great part of 
their food, but in extra dry seasons wattles, mulga, 
acacia, cotton and blue-bush help to support them. 
The price of feathers is liable to such fluctuation 
by the changes of fashion that it is doubtful if 
Australian ostrich farming will ever prove stable 
and profitable. 

Successful tea-growing in many parts of India is 
depending more and more upon intelligent manur- 
ing. Itis claimed that the quality of the leaf is 
due to the absorption by the plant of special in- 
gredients which exist in small quantities in the 
soil. These ingredients seem to be partially ex- 
hausted by continual cropping, and if manures are 
applied, which simply stimulate growth, they 
fail to supply these ingredients and are therefore 
worse than useless. A few manure merchants 
have carefully investigated this subject in connec- 
tion with English experts and now advertise 
fertilizers that are claimed to be specially adapted 
to tea, coffee and indigo. 

The wheat-grower in Victoria must export his 
surplus, or use it for fodder, or abandon wheat- 
growing. If he does the last, he must, in many 
parts of the country which are adapted for noth- 
ing else but wheat-growing, turn his land into 
grass. If he exports his surplus he is handicapped 
by freight and insurance. The freights are ruled 
by shipping rings, and the wheat market is de- 
pressed by the competition of cheap Indian labor 
and the rolling prairies and low railway freights 
of America. If he abandons wheat-growing and 
turns his land into pasture, he comes into compe- 
tition with the boundless runs in Queensland and 
New South Wales. 

The Shetland pony trade is in a prosperous con- 
dition. The stock in Shetland is small and prices 
have advanced from $20 to $50 and upward for 
good mares. The average height of a Shetland 
pony is forty-four inches, but the highest prices 
are paid for those forty inches and under. An 
Arab stallion was introduced into Orkney years 
ago, and has produced a class of large ponies, 
very hardy, swift and active, but too big except for 
some purposes. Thoroughbred Shetland ponies are 
now being bred with greater care than formerly, 
and the demand for this stock from this country is 
very extensive. We have several breeders in the 
United States who make a specialty of this stock. 

The agricultural implement trade in New South 
Wales is improving, owing to the general revival 
in farming. Reapers and binders have met with 
a very large sale, especially those of American 
manufacture, the McCormick and Osborne ma- 
chines being especially popular. But in plows, 
cutters, horse powers, mills, thrashing machines 
and engines, British goods are preferred and those 
from America have lost ground. American makers, 
however, still control the market for seed drills, 
and other field and garden novelties. A special 
tariff of 24 per cent on certain implements has 
lately been created. Many of the colonies in 
Oceanica admit implements free of duty, and in 
the Fiji Islands agricultural implements and all 
parts thereof are exempt from import duties. 

The famous Bradstone Hall Devons, one of the 
most noted and oldest established herds in Eng- 
land, are medium in size, with plenty of lean flesh 
without coarseness. It has been the aim of the 
breeders of this herd to get a good head, deep fore- 
head, long face, flesh-colored nose, deep, broad 
chest, a back straight and as wide as possible, sides 
deep, the ribs long and well sprung, and with good 
sirloinrumps. The tail hangs plumb and the coat 
is nice and curly, with a soft, mellow skin, not too 
dark in color. These cows are quite heavy milk- 
ers, and the steers at two and one-half and three 
years weigh from 1000 to 1200 pounds. Mr. Bickle, 
the proprietor, predicts a revival in the prices and 
demand for Devons both at home and abroad, as 
they are worth more per pound for the butcher 
than Shorthorns, and are less expensive to rear. 
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A Fence Preblem.—A correspondent challenges 
the assertion that land in a square can be inclosed 
with less fence than an equal area in any other 
form bounded by straight lines, maintaining that 
a piece of land 60 rods square and a hexagonal 
(six-sided) lot of which each side measures 40 rods, 
contain the same area. The boundary of this 
hexagon measures the same as that of the square, 
but its area is 4,156.9 square reds, whereas that of 
the square is 3,600 square rods. 





The Live Stock of the World.—A statement of 
the numbers and values of farm animals was pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Agri- 
eulture in January, in which it was estimated that 
the total number of goats in the world was about 
thirty millions, of swine about one hundred mil- 
lions, and of mules and asses about ten millions. 
Over half of the swine are in North America, prin- 
cipally in the United States, the rest being mostly 
in Europe. The numbers of cattle, horses and 
sheep are thus estimated: 





Sheep. 


| Cattle. | Horses. 























North America... .. | 092,747/14,917,856 46,173,825 
South America..... | 57,658,724) 5,991,579 101,089,336 
PM os cass cesses | 97,239,595 /33,253,454 186,556,547 
SR roe | 70,402,064! 4,195,408 36,649,478 
i 4,017,889 655,783 28,959,154 
8,966,326 1,440,424 97,912,272 
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Lime for Lawns.—J. €. Murdock writes from 
Ironton, O., that the application of air-slaked 
lime very thickly on her lawn, instead of killing 
the blue grass caused it to grow with such luxuri- 
ance as to choke out all the weeds and sorrel and 
make it one of the finest lawns imaginable. Con- 
sequently she recommends a liberal dressing of 
lime if a nice lawn is desired. The very satis- 
factory effect of this application in this case is 
explained by the fact that the soil was evidently 
deficient in lime. On the limestone soils of New 
York and Pennsylvania the use of air-slaked lime 
would have very little if any effect on either 
pastures, mowings or lawns. Any one can easily 
determine for himself whether it would pay to 
apply lime to a lawn or mowing by trying it ex- 
perimentally on a small scale. 





Farm Work for a Novice.— A New York city 
subscriber who is thirty-six years old, but has no 
trade. asks how he can get work on a farm the 
year around for a nominal sum and at the same 
time learn the routine and practice of the farming 
business. Thousands of farmers are looking for 
just such help. Bright, intelligent men who want 
to learn farming can always secure positions in 
which they can at the same time get their board 
and reasonable wages besides. A. M. P. has only 
to make his wants known through a three-line 
advertisement in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to secure plenty of applications for his services. 





Canning Factories.— We may frankly state to 
the Canada subscriber who asks for information 
on this subject, that canneries have not been as 
profitable for the last year or two as formerly. 
Not only the farmers who supply the fruits or 
vegetables to be canned, but also the factory owner 
suffers from the lower prices of canned goods due 
to an increased pack. Evidently the industry does 
not offer an encouraging field for the investment 
of large capital. At present one man, company or 
syndicate control many factories, especially in 
Maine, Indiana, Delaware and New Jersey, where 
this business is extensively conducted. There is 


an opening in many communities for a co-operative 
or proprietary establishment for canning or drying 
surplus produce, with which might in time be 
connected the making of jam, jelly, cider, vinegar, 





ete. Eventually the patrons might go so far as to 
have the manager grade their other produce and 
market it for them, the affair thus acquiring the 
additional character of a local fruit and produce 
exchange. A cannery can be started in a small 
way at anexpense of only a few hundred dollars 
for apparatus, but to engage in the business on an 
extended seale would require $2,000 or more at 
least, and more important still, the services of an 
expert of experience and of integrity. The manu- 
facturers of apparatus for this purpose could give 
interesting details as to cost, and the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST would refer inquirers about out- 
fits for canneries to Soule & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
or the Warfield Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; coring and paring machines, The Goodell 
Company, Antrim, N. H.; evaporators, American 
Manufacturing Company, Waynesboro, Pa.; Ver- 
mont Farm Machine Company, Bellows Falls, Vt.; 
Zimmerman Machine Company, Cincinnati, O.; G. 
H. Grimm Manufacturing Company, Hudson, O. 





The March and April Numbers of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST were truly splendid. Allow 
me to say that you are doing a grand work in rais- 
ing the standard of agriculture in the South. 

ROBERT A. NISBET, Secretary Georgia Agricult- 
ural Society. 

Lime-Kiln Ashes Instead of Plaster.—G. C. 
Gridley, Kankakee Co., Ill., asks if finely sifted 
lime-kiln ashes can be used in place of plaster to 
mix with Paris green for application to potato 
vines to kill the potato bug, or if the lime-kiln 
ashes burn the vines. T. F. Baker, president of 
the New Jersey Horticultural Society, and many 
other successful potato growers, use air-slaked 
lime without injuring the vines in the least, mixing 
one pound of Paris green to 50 pounds of lime. A 
few pounds of this mixture at a time in an old 
coarse sack is found to be the most effectual and 
quickest way of applying it, the work to be done 
while the dew is on. Many Connecticut valley and 
Pennsylvania growers dilute the Paris green still 
more, using 150 pounds of air-slaked lime to one 
pound of the poison. With ordinary lime-kiln 
ashes the percentage of ashes to lime will be so 
small that it can make but little difference in the 
mixture and they can be used for this purpose 
Without injury. 

Prof. Levi Stockbridge writes in reference to 
the Prize Crop Competition: “iam glad that the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has undertaken this 
herculean and costly job, and hope that it will 
be rewarded in money, honor and the conscious- 
ness of having advanced the farmer many a peg 
on the right road. The questions the contestants 
will answer in making out their reports cover the 
subject so thoroughly, reaching out before and 
behind, and above and below, that if they are fully 
and honestly answered (and they are so arranged 
that it will be very little work for the farmer to 
answer them fully and honestly), you will have 
the subject wholly in your hands in all its bear- 
ings, and can get the milk out of the cocoanut.” 





The American Agriculturist in Foreign Lands. 
R. Gasicrowski, writing from Austrian Poland 
about some difficulty he had in renewing his sub- 
seription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, says 
that one news agent told him the magazine had 
ceased to appear because its name did not happen 
to be in his last price list. Mr. Gasicrowski says: 
“There was not the least indication of that fatal 
effect to be seen in the last numbers, which show 
constant improvement. I hope the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has in Austria subseribers enough 
to keep it before our farmers who read English. 
I have seen its articles translated and even its en- 
gravings reproduced in Vienna agricultural pa- 
pers.” We may add in this connection that our 
friends in foreign lands may remit direct by inter- 
national money order to our office at 751 Broadway, 
New York, or may send through their local aecred- 
ited agent. The details as to postage and 
subseription prices in foreign countries are print- 
ed in each number of the magazine. 


news 





A Forty-Cent Speculation. — Obstructions in 
roads, streets and sidewalks are common trouble 
makers. An acquaintance of mine lost many dol- 
lars’ worth of fine lumber on account of leaving it 
in the highway too long for the patience of others. 
Every winter the lawn before my house is cut up 
by teaming, but for fear of injuring some one I do 
not put down obstructions to prevent it. Ona 
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pleasant path which I necessarily frequent has. 
been for some time an abandoned stick of timber 
placed so that in the dark you are liable suddenly 
to lie down upon it. The other evening I decided 
to coax it away. In achat with its owner [I offered 
to give him more for it than he thought it worth, 
He said he could not see the trick, but let me have 
it for forty cents. An elderly man was glad of the 
chance to cut it up into wood for half, and the next 
day I viewed my share neatly piled up in the back 
yard. In reality, I lost thirty cents on wood, but 
am not sure that I didn’t save my neck and three 
or four others’. If so, I am satisfied, or—yes, Iam 
satisfied anyway. ORVICE SIsson, 





Poisoning Prairie Dogs. — R. W. Whinnerah, 
Ouray Co., Col., writes us that he has been very 
successful in thinning out the prairie dogs by scat- 
tering poisoned grain near their burrows. The 
little foragers are too cautious to eat grain pre- 
pared with undisguised poison, but our corre. 
spondent mixes arsenic with syrup and stirs corn 
or wheat in the sweetened stuff. The rodents eat 
this greedily and perish. 





A Novel and Important Feature of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competition wil} 
be chemical investigations of the crops of corn 
grown for the great prizes offered. These tests are 
to be made on fifty pound samples from the con- 
test acre, by the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
in the different States. Some of the stations, nota- 
bly in New England and the South, propose te 
make complete analyses of the corn crops, and 
also of potatoes, oats and wheat. The stations 
recognize the fact that the reports of these crops 
will give more complete information than can be 
had otherwise about the soil, manuring, culture ang 
yield. This complete history will give the chem- 
ists a full knowledge of the samples they analyze. 
This combination of scientific investigation with 
the practical growing of these farm staple crops is 
assured without causing the farmer any extra 
trouble. It will enable the chemists to make com- 
paratively accurate practical deductions from 
their analyses, and must bring out a vast array 
of new facts of great value to all working farmers 
as well as to agricultural scientists and amateurs. 
In this way alone some of the Experiment Stations 
that go into the investigation most thoroughly will 
accomplish a work that will prove of more direct 
interest and practical value to farmers than any- 
thing they could undertake. 





Fowis for Colorado.—A. H. W., Garfield, Col.: 
Eastern bred fowls taken to Colorado sueceed 
quite as well in Colorado as those hatched there. 
Eggs ean be sent cheaper than live fowls, but some 
allowance must be made for failure to hatch wher 
eggs are carried great distances, however carefully 
packed and handled. 

A New Orchard.—If it is proposed to plant a 
new orchard, a useful part of the work should have 
been done during winter, in considering the whole 
subject, deciding upon the varieties, the number 
of each, ete. Colored apples, red, or largely striped 
with red, sell more readily than green ones. Of 
winter apples, select those varieties that are well 
known. No matter how superior the quality ofa 
variety may be, if it is put upon the market with 
an unfamiliar name, it will not sell. In planting 
an orchard, the fruit of which is to be sold, do not 
plant too many varieties. 





A State Association of Agricultural Societies 
has been formed in Pennsylvania. Its objects are 
to secure uniformity of management, reform 
abuses, make exhibitions more attractive and 
profitable, and generally to co-operate for mutual 
advantage. Some eighty agricultural societies and: 
farmers’ clubs in the Keystone State are repre- 
sented in the organization, and its officers are as 
follows: President, Dr. J. P. Barnes, Lehigh coun- 
ty; Vice Presidents, W. W. Parker, Chester; Wil- 
liam S. Ritter, Berks; J. A. Gundy, Union; John 
McDowell, Washington; John Hoffa, Northumber- 
land; Recording Secretary, J. W. Mather, Tioga; 
Corresponding Secretary, Cyrus T. Fox, Reading. 
The association will meet annually in Harrisburg 
on the fourth Tuesday in January. The objects 
taught are most commendable, and intelligent co- 
operation in this line must accomplish much good. 
This movement is partly due to the Berks county 
society, one of the most progressive in the State. 
It takes possession this month of its new grounds 


adjoining Reading, upon which $25,000 will be 
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spent for buildings. The thirty-fourth fair will be 
held September 17 to 20; President, Hon. George D. 
Stitzel; Secretary, Cyrus T. Fox; Treasurer, Wil- 
liam S. Ritter. 





Don't Shoot the Crows—At least not until you 
see what they are doing. The crow 1s not always 
mischief. A friend of ours had a piece ot grass so 
peset with white grubs as to nearly destroy it. It 
was amusing to see 15 or 20 crows gather there 
early every morning, dig out the grubs and eat 
them. There was no outward sign to guide them, 
andthe birds must have been led to their prey by 
hearing. At any rate, this useful occupation gave 
us more respect for crows than we have for the 
man who poisons them while they are trying to 
help him. 





Potatoes.—Plant as early as may be. When the 
Colorado beetle first came, it was iooked upon as a 
great scourge, and one that would cause us to aban- 
don potato culture. Now we plant potatoes regu- 
larly ; the beetles appear regularly; we poison them 
regularly, and they die accordingly. Solong as we 
accept the poisoning of the “ bugs” as a feature in 
potato culture, purchase the pure Paris green and 
be ready for the first appearance of the first “ bug.” 
syringe the vines with water in which one table- 
spoonful of the Paris green to the pailful of water 
has been thoroughly stirred. The poison does not 
dissolve, but soon settles, and must be stirred up 
often. When the work is done, gather up pails, 
syringe, poison, and everything that has been used 
with it, and place them under lock and key, and 
keep the key. If this be done there will be no 
aceidental poisoning of persons or farm animals. 





Root Crops.-There are several matters to be con- 
sidered in sowing the seeds of root crops. The seed 
must be brought in close contact with the moist 
earth, either by rolling or treading in with the 
feet, and it must be in such quantity that its swell- 
ing and germination will force away the soil and 
allow the little plant to come to the light and air. 
Hence of all such seeds we sow many times more 
than should be allowed to grow, but they are given 
vigorous thinning. 

Thinning.—One good fruit is worth more than 
several poor ones. Whoever aims to have the 
finest fruit must thin, beginning soon after the 
fruit is set, and continuing until itis nearly full 
growl, ultimately removing three-fourths of all 
that set. Thinning is now recognized as the key 
to profitable fruit growing. 

Grapes.— Every farmer should have plenty of 
grapes. Wherever there is aside of a building or 
fence to which a vine can be trained, plant a vine. 
Dwellers in towns and villages, who can tind room 
for the roots of a vine, should plant one; a-place to 
train the vine can easily be found. Newly planted 
vines should bear but one shoot; rub out all 
others. As soon as bearing vines show clusters of 
buds, pinch off the end of the shoot at the second 
or third leaf beyond the uppermost cluster. ° 





Lawn-Making. — The first essential in laying 
out and making a good lawn is the proper prep- 
aration of the soil. The lawn is to last for years 
if not for a lifetime. In grading the land do 
not strain for a dead level; a surface with graded 
undulations is more pleasing; but sudden depres- 
sions and all holes are to be filled and made solid. 
The land should be well manured (using fine yard 
manure, bone or wood ashes), and the manure 
should be well worked in. Use the plow, harrow, 
cultivator, hand rake and roller until the piece is 
like a garden bed. In England, where the climate 
favors grass, mixtures of seeds of various kinds 
are used, whether in seeding down a pasture ora 
lawn. Such lawn-grass mixtures are offered by 
seedsinen in this country and some have used 
them with good results, but we have had the best 
success with a single kind. On avery light soil we 
have used Red-top, one of the varieties known as 
Rhode Island Bent; on stronger soil, June grass 
(Pow pratensis) often called Kentucky Blue-grass. 
On limestone soils especially this makes a fine turf. 
Use about a quart of white clover seed to each 
bushel of grass seed. To secure a fine close turf, 
the grass seed must be sown very thickly, and 
many advise the use of all the way from two 
bushels to six bushels to the acre. Suecess de- 
pends much upon the quality of the seed and early 
sowing. After the soil is thoroughly prepared, it 
is well to divide the grass seed into three or more 
lots, sowing each parcel in a different direction, to 








| 








secure an even sod. After sowing roll thoroughly. 
When sown thus late the young grass is apt to be 
injured by early drought, and many advise the 
sowing of oats with the grass to afford shade. 
A thin seeding of Hungayian millet is preferable to 
oats, and if the mowing machine is started early it 
is more easily got rid of than oats. 





The Peach-Tree Borer.—Twelve years ago in 
this portion of Central New York peaches grew in 
great abundance and now it is seldom a farmer has 
enough for his own uses. The old trees have most- 
ly died out and new set trees survive but a short 
time. The peach-tree borer is to blame. An au- 
thority avers that by raising a mound of earth a 
foot high about the stem of the tree will prevent 
the borer-producing fly from laying her eggs in the 
roots. Another method is to place a narrow box 
about the tree and the fly will not descend into it, 
and for young trees just set, a section of drain-tile 
could be passed down over them from the top; but 
any of these would fail if the trees were already 
infested, as many of them are when they come 
from the nursery. It is believed that by getting 
sound trees and adopting some one of these meth- 
ods for protection, successful peath-growing could 
be restored to long reaches of country. 

GALEN WILSON, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





Fertilizers in Oregon.—W. C. Busick of Union 
Co., Ore., writes that he proposes to compete for 
the oat prize, but will use no fertliizer whatever; 
and, if he has no mishap, expects a large crop. He 
says: “I expect also to try for the potato prize, 
and on that field shal] probably try a few hundred 
pounds of the Mapes potato manure. Our dry land 
here in Eastern Oregon seems to abound in all the 
elements of plant growth, the desideratum being 
sufficient moisture. The most sterile plains, which 
now carry only a natural growth of the homely 
and vile-smelling sage brush, when properly irri- 
gated will produce from four to six tons of alfalfa 
hay per acre, and no manuring is ever thought of.” 
He makes the suggestion—and it has much to ecom- 
mend it—that the rich soils of this region must be 
in a great measure due to excessive drought. But 
to think of a man sending from Oregon for potato 
fertilizer! We understand that other farmers on 
the Pacific coast propose to do likewise. Indeed it 
will not be strange if this leads to the establish- 
ment of a fertilizer factory on that side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Certainly if the sugar industry 
thrives in California, phosphates and nitrates will 
soon be required, and a fertilizer factory will be 
a necessity. As Joseph Harris well says: ‘ The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prizes will have a far 
greater influence, I think, than even the editors 
imagine.” 





The Difference Between Nitrate of Soda and 
Nitrate of Potash. — Mrs. Mary E. Postlewaite, 
Pierce Co., Wis.: There is very little difference, as 
far as their fertilizing effects are concerned. 
Nitrate of soda is a little stronger, and as it is 
usually cheaper, it is more generally used than 
nitrate of potash or common saltpeter. As you 
only need a little for the garden, it will probably 
be more convenient to use the saltpeter. Use it as 
you would nitrate of soda. 





American Veterinary College.—The commence- 
ment exercises of this college have gradually be- 
come recognized among the season’s events in New 
York society, and on the occasion of this year’s 
ceremonies the commodious Chickering Hall was 
even more crowded with the friends and guests of 
the college than usual. The hall was tastefully 
decorated, and the famous orchestra of the Seventh 
Regiment executed a select programme. The de- 
gree of D. V. 8S. was conferred upon the following 
gentlemen: Frank Allen, St. Paul, Minn.; Harry 
Ellsworth Bates, New Haven, Conn.; Waldo How- 
land Brownell, New Bedford, Mass.; Lewis Jacob 
Brodhead, Stone Ridge, N. Y¥.; George William 
Buckner, Liberty Center, Ind.: Theodore Addison 
Burnett, Springfield, 0.; Edwin Taylor Campbell, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Samuel Maurice Campbell, Potts- 
town, Pa.; Josiah Corwin Case, Peconic, N. Y.; 
Matthew Hallinan Cochran, New York, N. Y.; 
William Francis Doyle, New York, N. Y.; Harry O. 
Driscoll, New Haven, Conn.; Robert Walter Ellis, 
Prterson. N. J.; Gulian Clement Fagan, New York, 
N. Y.; William David Farnum, Waltham, Mass.; 
Frederick Doran Greely, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Gerald Edward Griffin, Fort Robinson, Neb.; 
Charles Hall, Randolph, N. Y.; Walter Lawrence 
Hart, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry Dennett Hanson, 








New York, N. Y.; Herman Hausser, Jersey City, N. 
J.; John Hooker, New Baltimore, Mich.; John Au- 
gustus Huhne, Kingston, N. Y.; Charles Jamieson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George Allen Jarman, Chester- 
ville, Md.; Edward Frederick Charles Joerg, Oleona, 
2a.; James Johnstone, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; John 
Thomas Lee, M. D., Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert L. 
Leis, Newark, N. J.; Richard Runyon Letts, Ho- 
boken, N. J.; Charles Douglas MaeMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va.; William Francis Mellows, Sing 
Sing, N. Y.; Harry Morris, Providence, R. I.; Rieh- 
ard Rundle Morrison, Sidney, Australia; Nicolas 
Louis Joseph Nicolas, Sarreguemines, France; 
Morice Edwin O’Connor, Denver, Col.; Joseph Ogle, 
Jr., New York, N. Y.; Thomas Stephen Partlan, 
Rondout, N. Y.; Clarenee Peter Stanbrough, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; Harry Balmer Summy, Manheim, Pa. ; 
Joseph Tewey Martin, Irvington, N. Y.; Albert 
Joseph Thompson, Lebanon, Ohio; George Glover 
Vanderveer, Brooklyn, N. Y. The American Vet- 
erinary College is the oldest institution of its kind 
in the country, and the record whieh it has estab- 
lished for itself has not been excelled by any other 
veterinary college in America. Circulars and an- 
nouncements of the college may be obtained from 
the dean, Dr. A. Liautard, 139 and 141 West 54th 
street, New York. 





Butch Belted Cattle.—Volume II of the Dutch 
3elted herd-book contains the records of 57 males 
and 130 females, making the registry of these cattle 
complete to date of issue. It is handsomely gotten 
up, and is in every way creditable to its editor, 
Mr. H. B. Richards, Easton, Pa. 





Oklahoma Open for Homesteads.—A_ procla- 
mation was issued by President Harrison, March 
23, declaring that on April 22, and not before, the 
Oklahoma lands would be open for settlement 
under homestead entry only. Our readers should 
clearly understand the territory which this procla- 
mation opens to settlement. It is not the whole of 
the proposed Oklahoma territory so clearly illus- 
trated by the map in the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist for April. That territory it was proposed to 
create out of the Public Land Strip, the Cherokee 
outlet, the Oklahoma lands, and the lands now 
occupied by the Indian tribes— Osages, Kansas, 
Poneas, Otoes, Pawnees, lowas, Sae and Fox, Kick- 
apoos, Pottawatomies, Arrapahoes, Wichitas, Kio- 
was and Comanches. The proclamation refers only 
to the Oklahoma lands, 1,887,800 acres in extent. 
These lands lie in the very heart of the Indian 
territory, and the boundaries are clearly defined 
in the map published in the April issue of this 
magazine. It is only a question of time when the 
rest of the Indian territory shown in the white on 
that map, and comprising the proposed new terri- 
tory above mentioned, will be open to settlement. 





American Shropshire Sheep Record. — The 
fourth volume of this publication carries the 
record from No. 4626 to No. 7213, making 2587 ani- 
mals recorded in the present volume. This is sig- 
nificant of the rapid advance of the Shropshires, 
and their popwarity in this country. Mortimer 
Levering, Lafayette, Indiana, is the editor of the 
Record and Secretary of the Association. 





The Best Drain Tile.—The value and import- 
ance of thorough underdrainage has come to be 
pretty well understood by farmers generaily. It 
is in many cases a matter of wisdom and economy 
even to mortgage the farm if need be, to raise the 
funds for tile-draining, the increased crops of a 
few years amply paying the principal and interest. 
There is no better agricultural drain tile in market 
than that manufactured by Jackson Brothers, in 
their extensive works at Albany, N. Y. Theirs has 
always been awarded the premiums when exhibit- 
ed in competition with other tile, the difference in 
durability, strength and finish being readily ap- 
parent. Every one who has used their tile becomes 
a warm adherent, and spreads its praises among 
friends and neighbors. The demand for their tile 
is so great that the extensive works of Jackson 
Brothers are taxed to the utmost fo keep up with it. 





Meeting of Nurserymen.—The American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen will hold its fourteenth 
annual convention June 5th and 6th, in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago. The programme embraces 
a wide range of subjects, rclating to practical hor- 
ticulture and nursery business. These meetings 
are steadily increasing in interest and importance, 
not only to nurserymen, but to every fruit-grower 
and hortieulturist. 
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The Beef Monopoly. 
a 

The prices which farmers and ranch men 
receive for their cattle and hogs, as well as 
the retail prices paid by consumers of meats, 
are largely controlled by a few men who 
operate in harmony. Chicago is the head- 
quarters of this combination. But to what 
extent the depression in the present value of 
beef cattle is actually due to this beef mo- 
nopoly, has not yet been clearly stated. A 
select committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, and the recent St. Louis convention of 
legislative delegates have, as yet, failed to 
satisfactorily solve the problem. The late 
organization by Eastern capital of a power- 
ful syndicate to compete with Armour for 
supremacy in the beef and provision busi- 
ness is perhaps the most hopeful event in 
this connection. Competition is just what 
the beef market wants, for both the pro- 
ducers’ and the consumers’ sake. 

Strong efforts are being made in certain 
States to secure laws for inspection on the 
hoof of all cattle intended for consumption 
within the State. This is done ostensibly on 
the ground that Chicago dressed beef is un- 
healthy, but practically for the reason that 
such a law would exclude the monopoly- 
controlled product from the markets of the 
State. But it is not clear how such statutes 
in a few States are to compel the monopoly 
to pay better prices to producers. This pol- 
icy is objectionable also because of its influ- 
ence on foreign governments which, not 
understanding the domestic reasons for such 
legislation, may be led to accept it as prima 
facie evidence of the diseased condition of 
American meats and therefore be led to de- 
clare an embargo against American provi- 
sions. That the closing against us of any 
considerable proportion of the world’s mark- 
ets for meats would be disastrous in the ex- 
treme, is at once apparent. The latest offi- 
cial statistics of our foreign trade in provi- 
sions emphasize this point : 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS FOR THE FOUR 
MONTHS ENDED MARCH 1: 
1889 1888 

POUNDS POUNDS 
ee ee eer 20,405,778 15,101,208 
Fresh beef...........----++++ 41,820,194 30,656,826 
Salted, pickled or cured.....20,527,891 14,854,970 
OE Re errr erry y 28,402,796 29,992,347 
SERED, 50 vcs uwinnsneca~ ower $8,301,429 $6,149,178 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888, 
the value of these exports was $18,440,089, 
and of pork products $59,319,852. Nearly 
all of our fresh beef and more than seventy 
per cent of the canned or cured article goes 
to Great Britain—a country which, perhaps, 
would be most likely to avail itself of any 
excuse for excluding American meats, so as 
to enormously stimulate the frozen meat 
trade with its own colonies and the live and 
dressed beef commerce with Canada. 

Obviously, therefore, no State legislation 
should be enceuraged which of itself would 
tend to stop our meat exports. If, however, 





the State laws proposed could be modified so 
as to co-eperate with, and render more effec- 
tive the proposed Federal statute (see AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST for January last) for 
the inspection of cattle intended for inter- 
state or export trade, the objection to the 
principle proposed would be overcome ina 
measure. In this case, the States would 
supplement the Department of Agriculture 
in guaranteeing the purity of American pro- 
visions both at home and abroad. Thus the 
object aimed at by the State laws suggested 
would be better accomplished and at the 
same time every incentive would be given 
our foreign trade. In this direction there is 
room for the best effort by the Department, 
in securing the co-operation of the States, as 
has proved so feasible and useful in fighting 
pleuro-pneumonia. Combine with this ser- 
vice prompt and comprehensive reports on 
the supply, movement and value of neat 
stock, and the Department of Agriculture 
will do a work that will commend it to every 
good citizen. 





Arbor Day. 
<= 

Some thirty years ago an influential New 
England paper, in an editorial article on tree 
planting, remarked: ‘ Let every State have 
a general holiday to be devoted to tree plant- 
ing. Close the schools and let the children 
turn out and take part in the proceedings.” 
The article was widely copied, and its sug- 
gestions discussed. The seed thus dropped 
into the public mind was long in germinat- 
ing. Itwasnot until about fifteen years ago 
that the idea took tangible form, the Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska being the first ‘‘ chief 
magistrate” to issue a proclamation setting 
apart a day to be known as Arbor Day. The 
good work thus inaugurated has not only 
produced direct results in securing thou- 
sands of growing trees on the hitherto tree- 
less prairies of Nebraska, but the example 
has been followed by many other States, 
until Arbor Day promises to become as gen- 
erally observed as Thanksgiving. New York 
is one of the latest States to adopt the idea. 
The Legislature of 1888 enacted a law setting 
apart the Friday following the first day of 
May in each year as Arbor Day, and making 
it the duty of the authorities of every school 
in the State 

‘*to assemble the scholars in their charge on 
that day in the school building, or elsewhere, 
as they may deem proper, and to provide for 
and conduct, under the general supervision 
of the city superintendent or the school com- 
missioner, or other chief officers having the 
general oversight of the public schools in 
each city or district, such exercises as shall 
tend to encourage the planting, protection 
and preservation of trees and shrubs, and an 
acquaintance with the best methods to be 
adopted to accomplish such results.” 

In pursuance of this act the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has issued a 
circular and prepared a programme for the 
proper observance of the day. This is to 
include planting out trees wherever that is 
practicable, and literary exercises, including 
singing, recitations, essays, etc., all having 
the subject of tree-planting in view. 

The work thus begun will grow through 
the coming years. It will lead to intelligent 
study of tree-planting and forestry. It will 
clothe the treeless plains of the West with 
timber for ornament, protection from winds, 
and economical value, and help to arrest 
before it is too late the wasteful destruction 





of our forests. For the one who penned and 

printed the suggestion, so many years ago, it 

is gratifying beyond expression to see the in- 

stitution of Arbor Day so firmly established, 
The Binding-Twine Combine. 

The combination of manufacturers and 
dealers to raise the price of binding-twine has 
aroused a deep feeling of antagonism among 
farmers. Every conceivable mode is pro- 
posed to evade what they regard as an extor- 
tion. One of these is to diminish the acreage 
of small grains. Reports from various parts 
of the country indicate that the breadth of 
ground seeded to such crops is considerably 
less than it would have been but for this 
additional burden of cost. Another resort 
for escaping the extortion is to leave the 
grain loose, stacking and sending it to the 
threshing machine without binding at all, 
This consideration is of more weight than 
might be supposed at first glance. Many 
prominent and successful farmers in the 
West have begun to seriously question 
whether it is desirable to bind grain, even 
with the improved self-binders and twine at 
normal prices. Another important fact is 
that in the great spring wheat region of the 
Northwest headers are coming largely into 
use. Outside manufacturers of twine are 
looking for fibers to take the place of Manilla 
and Sisal, the supply of which is controlled 
by the combine. An unusual breadth of 
hemp is reported to have been sown in Ken- 
tucky with this in view. 

Still, with every effort to evade it, the en- 
hanced price of binding-twine is a burden 
which will press heavily upon grain farmers 
the present year, even though the ultimate 
effect may be to permanently diminish the 
annual consumption of twines composed of 
the fibers hitherto in use. Attempted mon- 
opolies are very likely to recoil upon their 
authors, as did the ‘‘ Jim Keene” wheat cor- 
ner of a few years ago, and the more recent 
copper syndicate. This, however, is small 
comfort to the farmers who are obliged to 
choose between submitting to what they 
regard as extortion, or great inconvenience 
in trying to escape it. 

ee 
An Unfair Burden. 
Sa 


The plain intent of the law is defeated and 
an unfair burden imposed upon agriculture 
by a ruling of the Treasury department re- 
garding potash salts. By that ruling potash 
salts containing over thirty per cent of pot- 
ash is classified as sulphate of potash, and 
subjected to a duty of twenty per cent ad 
valorem instead of being left upon the free 
list as fertilizing material. This amounts to 
a tax of about ten dollars per ton, It was 
never the intention of the law to place a tax 
on manure salts used for agricultural pur- 
poses, and the ruling which excludes from 
the free list the highest and best grade of 
potash salts is arbitrary and unjust. It is 
no protection to home industries, for the sim- 
ple reason that there is no industry of the 
kind here. It is hoped that the present 
Secretary of the Treasury will promptly set 
the matter right. No legislation is necessa- 
ry. The laws already provide for the free 
admission of potash salts used as fertilizers. 
This is partially defeated by an arbitrary 
classification of the former Secretary of the 
Treasury, which the present Secretary has 
ample power to correct. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture. 


—<—_— 


Both the implements invented by Tubal Cain— 
the sword and plow—have done honorable service 
in the hands of Jeremiah M. Rusk, and our readers 
will be glad to receive an outline sketch of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture. June 17, 1830, 
Jeremiah McLain Rusk entered life in Morgan Co., 
Ohio, being the youngest of ten children born to 
Daniel and Jane Falkner Rusk. The parents were 
not rich, and at the father’s death, which occurred 
in 1844, the conduct of the little farm and the main- 
tenance of his mother and two sisters devolved 
upon young Jeremiah. After his early school days 
he became accomplished in horsemanship and at 
fifteen often drove the four-horse stage connecting 
Zanesville and Newark, Ohio. While thus engaged 
he became the fast 
friend of no less a 
boy than James is 
Garfield, then hum- 
bly employed as a ¢a- 
nal-mule driver. In 
1853 Mr. Rusk moved 
to Viroqua, Wis., 
where the future Sec- 
retary entered a farm 
about one mile from 
the town, which farm 
he has continuously 
cultivated from that 
time to the present. 
He also established a 
hotel, prospered, es- 
tablished a stage line 
between Sparta and 
Prairie du Chien, and 
actively identified 
himself with the pol- 
itics of Bad Axe coun- 
ty (subsequently re- 
named Vernon). Two 
years later he was 
elected sheriff, and 
further on served a 
term as coroner. He 
was sent to the Legis- 
lature in 1862, and in 
the summer of that 
year raised the 25th 
regiment of Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infant- 
ry, at the head of 
which, as Major and 
Colonel, he remained 
throughout the war, 
conspicuous for gal- 
Jantry in Sherman’s 
march through Geor- 
gia. Itis deserving of 
respectful mention 
that not a drop of in- 
toxicating liquor 
passed this gentle- 
man’s lips from the 
day of his enlistment 
to the close of the 
war, when he was 
mustered out with 
the well-won rank of 
brevet Brigadier- 
General. The J’ernon 
County Censor was 
started in 1865 by Gen- 
eral Rusk, in company with Messrs. Priest and 
Nelson. Immediately thereafter, being nominated 
for Bank Comptroller in the Republican State con- 
vention, the general was obliged to forego edito- 
rial duties. He acquitted himself with great credit 
in the position of Comptroller, to which he was 
twice elected by remarkable majorities. In 1870 
the Republicans of his Congressional District nom- 
inated him to represent the twenty-four counties 
of the District in the Forty-second Congress, and 
he was elected by the greatest majority given by 
any district of the State. The widened scope thus 
afforded for the exercise of Mr. Rusk’s executive 
ability only meant more work. He was a member 
of the House committees on public lands and mili- 
tia. In 1872 he was renominated without opposi- 
tion in convention, and received a most gratifying 
majority at the election. In the Forty-third Con- 
gress our friend was assigned to special duty on 
the Mines and Mining and Invalid Pensions 
committees; he was chairman of the latter. The 
Forty-fourth Congress was democratic, but the 
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Speaker placed Representative Rusk—once again 
elected — upon two committees, those on Invalid 
Pensions and Agriculture. His deep interest in all 
that concerns the farmer was ably set forth in a 
speech before the House on ‘The Tariff and its 
Relations to Agriculture.” At the expiration of his 
third term the Congressman returned to private 
life. 

One of President Garfield’s first executive acts 
was to send Mr. Rusk’s name to the Senate as his 
appointee to the Ministry of Paraguay and Ura- 
guay. The Senate unanimously confirmed this 
nomination, but it was declined by its recipient, 
who also declined the mission to Denmark and the 
position of Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. In the fall of 1881 General Rusk’s name 
headed the Republican State ticket of Wisconsin, 
which was carried over three competing ones. 





JEREMIAH M. RUSK, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


[From a Photograph by PRINCE, of Washington, Taken Specially for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.] 


Hardly had the Governor been inducted into office 
when a gravely important case was submitted for 
his judgment and decision. The sudden failure of 
the Chicago, Portage and Lake Superior railway 
company, indebted to nearly two thousand labor- 
ers for two months’ work upon the road’s construc- 
tion, rendered the starvation of these men a near 
enough probability to cast a shadow alarming to 
their well-fed employers, who appealed to the 
Governor for militia. The Governor’s answering 
telegram was sharply to the point: “I have to 
decline your request. It is bread and not bayonets 
that your men want.” And this he saw to it that 
they had; the land grant forfeited by the default- 
ing corporation was not permitted to be taken by 
a succeeding company until the full amount due to 
the hunger-threatened employes was forthcoming. 

tenominated by acclamation in 1884 and again in 
1886, and at each election elected with more than 
political majorities, the Governor was worthily 
retained in office until the incoming of the present 
national administration. In 1886 the scum of an- 








archism had boiled to the surface of the States’ 
prosperity. Misnamed and malformed “labor” 
riots threatened the quiet of many sections; lives 
and less valuable properties were grievously en- 
dangered. On May 4th telegrams from the Mayor 
and Sheriff of the city and county of Milwaukee 
informed the Governor that riot was there rife, 
and appealed for the aid of State troops to quell 
the disturbance and sustain the law. A case very 
different from the one which had confronted him 
four years before was here presented, and there 
was no faltering in the Governor’s discrimination 
between lawful strike and illegal riot. Atthe head 
of aregiment of the militia the Governor quickly 
throttled the formidable mob of Milwaukee, not 
without some needful expenditure of ball-cart- 
ridge. The press of the country, echoing the belief 
of the people, applauded this effective act as alto- 
gether meritorious. 
Governor Rusk was 
declared to be the 
first executive officer 
of any State willing 
in such an emergen- 
cy, and in the face of 
all political risks, to 
assert and carry out 
the full intention of 
the law his oath of 
office pledged him to 
defend and vindicate. 
His action was in 
striking contrast to 
that on like ocea- 
sions, happening else- 
where, where too lit- 
tle had been done. 
The rejoicings with 
which the people of 
his capital greeted 
the General’s return 
from Milwaukee re- 
verberated in his 
next election. The 
caleulations of the 
farmer, his cares, and 
the vicissitudes of his 
fortune but slightly 
ruffle the histories of 
men and of their 
times; in ali the hur- 
ly-burly they are lost 
to sight or overlook- 
ed. Jeremiah M.Rusk, 
who was a farmer in 
the beginning, will be 
that to the end, which 
is not yet, andnoman 
worthier of the place 
lie now holds could 
have been selected. 
His clearly apprecia- 
tive understanding of 
the immense interest 
cherished by that 
Governmental De- 
partment which is in 
his charge and which 
he has been called 
upon to reorganize 
and amplify stands 
amply attested in his 
recorded publie ut- 
terances; upon his 
competent personal 
and official experience in agriculture we may 
faithfully depend; as to his executive ability there 
san be no doubt. 
ee eee ey 


Read the Advertisements. 


First—Because they are reliable. 

Second—Because they will furnish you with just such 
information as you require. 

Third—Because they will give you many new hints and 
suggestions. 

Fourth—Those requiring new tools, new farm imple- 
ments, new inventions generally, which have hitherto 
not been brought to their notice, generally find them set 
forth in our advertising columns. Improved machinery 
is what everyone wants. 

In writing to the advertisers, please state yon have seen 
their advertisement inthis periodical. And, furthermore, 
when the goods advertised are not as represented, please 
write immediately to us, stating that such is the case, and 
just what your cause of complaint is. We strive to pro- 
tect all of our readers, by closely scrutinizing all adver- 
tisements seeking admission to our columns. 
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Glimpses of Cuba. 
A. W. COWPER. 
—_ 

About twelve miles from Havana is the pretty 
town of Marianoa, and four miles further on is an 
apiary to which I paid a visit on a fine day in 
February. The macadamized pike over which we 
drove is forty feet wide and passes through an 
exquisitely beautiful country, full of hills, dales, 
deep gorges and clear rivulets. In one place the 
solid stone culvert is three hundred feet long and 
sixty feet high, and there are three of these 
culverts on the way to Senor Du Sae’s apiary. At 
Marianoa is a superb villa in the Italian style of 
arehitecture, somewhat modified by the Spanish 
or Moorish. Assoon as you get out of town there 
is a park or orchard of mangoes and sapodillas, 
two of the finest fruit-producing trees in Cuba. 
The orchard is about thirty acres in extent. The 
trees are about thirty feet high and will shadea 
space of about thirty feet in diameter. The man- 
goes were in flower and the sapodillas were coy- 
ered with arich brown fruit about as large as an 
orange and shaped like a lemon; the outer skin is 
smooth and hard like a walnut. On the leftisa 
vast grove of Royal palms An exquisite villa 
painted sky blue is in front of this park, while on 
the left are banana plantations, with the space 
between planted with pineapples. The banana 
plants stand ten feet apart and the pineapples are 
planted in the intermediate space on high raised 
beds four feet wide; the pineapple plants fifteen 
inches apart on the row. Then the road passes 
through a picturesque village, with single houses 
ou both sides of the road for about half a mile. 
Allalong the road are hedges, for the most part 
fruit trees. You pass a gentleman’s residence 
with a beautiful garden in front of it, the beds 
traced by luxuriant box hedges. The country is 
highly cultivated; in fact, you are passing through 
a boseage intermixed with gardens. The Pile 
crosses a solid stone culvert. In the gorge are 
gigantic bamboo trees; on the other side is an 
open gate, and near by, just opposite, is the hos- 
pitable cottage of a fellow countryman in a for- 
eign land. You are at the Du Sae apiary. Mr. 
Poppleton, the foreman, is putting frames of comb 
in three wooden comb baskets, more correctly 
boxes, placed on a truck. The comb holders are 
filled, Antonio rolls them over the stone pavement 
to the extracting house, and I am heartily wel- 
comed. 

There are six hundred double frame hives in the 
apiary. There is one main shed two hundred and 
forty feet long and ten feet broad, just high enough 
not to interfere with the head of aman. The roof 
is hipped, turning on both sides. The hives stood 
about two inches above the stone pavement. They 
are in the midst of a bee paradise—gardens ill 
around mixed with a boscage of tropical fruit 
mangoes, cocoanuts, pineapples, 
sapodillas, oranges, Royal palms and a host of 
others I am not acquainted with. The flowers 
of climbers hang in heavy masses from shrubs 
and trees, and every blossom contains a drop of 
liquid nectar. We stroll over to the farm house of 
the foreman of the next estate. It would melt a 
heart of iron tosee the kindiaess of this stalwart 
son of Cuba to his neighbor, the stranger from 
His is a typical Cuban farm house, forty 
Near by is 


trees, guavas, 


lowa. 
feet long, lofty and fifteen feet broad. 
the tobaceo house, worth a visit to Cuba to see—a 
spacious, low-thatched structure open ail around 
eight feet above the ground. The entire tobacco 
plant, cut at one time, hangs from the butt end on 
one level. The tobacco must be protected from 
the weather; it must also have free air and there 
must not be any sweating. The foreman takes us 
to see the cocoa grove. A man and a boy are cut- 
ting down the fruit. The man has a rope, a knife 
and two strips tied to ropes. He walks right up 
the tree, passes the rope over a branch, cuts down 
a branch covered with fruit and lets it down. One 
stem covered with a dozen nuts weighs from 
thirty to sixty pounds. The foreman selects two 
nuts full of liquid, cuts off the ends, and hands 
them to us to drink; it is sweet and refreshing. 
Then we saw land being prepared, plowed for 
pineapples. The laborers were white. The plows 
have one handle, made with two wooden 
beams, the lower shod with iron and the point six 
inches long, about the size and shape of a bull’s 
tongue slightly turned upward. They are drawn 
by two oxen, immense beasts in the finest condi- 
tion. The driver uses the goad. All oxen have 
rings or ropes through the nose, and work with 


are 











2ase to themselves. Both in the country and in 
the cities most of the work is done by yokes of 
heavy oxen. Their horns are short, stout and 
pointed either forward or downward. The yoke 
is tied close to the horns, and the load is forced 
forward by the forehead. Here people treat mules, 
horses and oxen with consideration, as though they 
were reasoning beings; they drive them and load 
them for all they are worth, but are kind to them. 


Se it 
Good Land in Florida. 
—— 
Northern Florida, which embraces the region 


north of the thirtieth parallel, contains some of 
the richest and most durable farming lands in the 


South. This was the great cotton belt of the State 
before the war, and is now, for that matter, al- 
though its glories have faded in recent years, 


owing to the low price of the fleecy staple, and the 
fact that those who raise it depend upon it for 
everything needed in the way of comfort or luxury. 
Their soil could produce abundant crops of hay, 
oats, corn, sweet and Irish potatoes, and nearly 
every fruit of the temperate zone except the 
citrus family, yet these unprogressive people have 


overlooked all these advantages, and are little 
better than slaves to the cotton brokers. They 


can hever get rich raising cotton with negro labor, 
yet they cling to it with the tenacity of a limpet to 
a rock. Strangers are coming. among them and 
rapidly accumulating wealth by planting vine- 
yards, raising hay and crops of roots and vegeta- 
bles; but the old residents learn nothing from them 
apparently, and are still content to buy the com- 
monest necessaries of life instead of producing 
them. This is probably the best portion of Florida 
for general farming, as the soil is rich enough to 
raise good crops without manure; such fruits as 
peaches, Leconte pears, figs, pomegranates, and 
several others are perf@etly at home; and there 
are many meadows well adapted to hay scattered 
along the streams and lakes. The beggar weed, 
which grows as luxuriantly as a highly eultivated 
crop of oats in the North, is the only fertilizer used 
in grove or garden, and the people say they do not 
want any better. The best ccunties in this section 
of the State are Leon, Jefferson, Jackson and 
Escambia. The residents are native Floridians or 
immigrants from the neighboring States. These 
Floridians are polite, hospitable and law-abiding, 
and are willing to let every immigrant enjoy his 
own political opinions provided he does not make 
himself a political nuisance. Colonies of Alsatians 
are about to settie in this region and engage in vi- 
ticulture, to which it is well adapted. Some of the 
finest white wine produced in the United States is 
made near Tallahassee by Prof. Dubois, and his 


elarets are said to equal the best vintage of 
France. As frost falls there every winter, the 


orange is not grown, except in sheltered spots, 
the Leconte pear being its substitute. Peaches do 
very well, and as they ripen earlier than those of 
Georgia they bring the highest market price in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

J. M. MURPHY. 
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Matters of Business. 

Cannot Do Without It.—We have taken the AMERI 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for many years, and like it so well 
that we think we ean never do without it. 

CHARLES ELKINS, Rockinghain Co., N. H. 

A Scene from Ben Hur.-— Messrs. J. W. Penfield & 
Son, Willoughby, Ohio, have issued a large and artistic 
print in oil colors, representing a Roman chariot race. 
The triumphant chariot is regarded as emblematic of the 
clay-working machinery made by the firm, who adopt this 
method of keeping their business before the public. 

Rustic Work.—The Rustic Manufacturing and Con- 
struction Company, 29 Fulton St, New York, make a 
large variety of settees, baskets, vases, arm chairs and 
other articles of rustic work. They are highly ornamental 
and picturesque in all rural and suburban situations. Il- 
lustrated and descriptive catalogues are sent free on ap 
plication. 


Desirable Roofs.—The attention of our readers is 
ealled toa fine display of different roofing advertisements 
found on Page 267 and on the outside cover. We would 
advise all of our readers who anticipate building or roofing 
this season to write these parties for their catalogues and 
prices, always mentioning the AMERICAN AGRICOLT- 
URIST, as this will insure prompt attention and the very 
lowest prices. 





A Useful Device.—A novel and very effective con- 
trivance for gaiting horses is ‘“‘ Noyes’ Patent Spreader,” 
manufactured by the Kaiamazoo Wagon Company. It is 











easily adjusted to any cart or wagon and is simple and ab- 
solute in its work of preventing interfering, forging or 
hitching, while gaiting the horse. It cannot injure the 
horse; in fact, it can scarcely know that the spreader is 
attached to its harness. 


Animal Food for Poultry.—The poultry food pre- 
pared by the Hollis Dressed Meat and Wool Co. consists 
of fresh meat, cooked, ground, seasoned and packed in tin 
cans, holding eight pounds each. It is very useful in stim- 
ulating the growth of early chicks, and supplying the nec. 
essary animal food for egg production of mature hens. It 
is highly concentrated and care must be exercised in its 
use. It is best fed in a mixture of five or six times its own 
bulk of bran or meal. 

A New Potato Worth Trying.—One of the most re- 
markable potatoes that has come to our notice within re- 
cent years is the Northern Spy, introduced by Samuel 
Wilson, Mechanicsville, Pa. It is very large, smooth, of 
light pink color, good quality and enormously productive, 
Not less remarkable is the liberal offer made by its intro. 
ducer, who will send a tuber of this potato, together with 
thirty-three packets of different vegetable and flower 
seeds, post-paid, for only $1.00 

Metallic Roofing.—There are many advantages pos- 
sessed by iron roofing. Among them are durability, pro- 
tection from fire and lightning, and adaptability to buila- 
inzs o” all kinds. One of the best in market is Sykes’ 
Improved Metallic Roofing, made by the Sykes Iron 
Roofing Company, of Niles, Ohio. It is no longer an ex- 
periment but has an established reputation in all parts of 
the country. Itis put up in rolls of fifty feet or more in 
length, and can be applied by any mechanic, more easily 
than shingles. 

An Important Decision.—One of the legal effects 
of the recent decision of the United States Supreme 
court, in the Bates Refrigerator case, is to sustain the 
patent of P. K. Pederick & Co., for continuous baling 
presses. A decision in its favor had previously been 
rendered in the United States District court for the east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, and this recent decision of 
the Supreme court places the owners of the patent ina 
position to enforce settlement with other manufacturers 
of continuous presses. 

Huber Threshers and Engiues.—The threshers 
and engines made by the Huber Manufacturing Company, 
of Marion, Ohio, possess many peculiar points of excel- 
lence. The separation of the grain from straw is rendered 
absolutely perfect, bya system of beaters and vibrating 
rocks. The feeder is free from the annoyances of dust, 
and the machine is very easily fed. There are extra rid- 
dles for timothy and flaxseed. Lastly, the grain is very 
thoroughly cleaned of foul seeds and other impurities. 
The “ Huber” traction and plain engines are simple in con 
struction, strong, easily managed and economical, embody- 
ing many features of peculiar value. 

Subduing Cloddy Land.—A practical lesson in pul- 
verizing rough land, filled with roots, is conveyed in a let- 
ter from a farmer in Tennessee. He writes: “I had ten 
acres sown to rye for winter grazing and wished to turn 
the rye over to seed with clover. The rye roots had taken 
astrong hold, and it tore up terribly rough in great long 
flakes. I was disappointed, knowing that I could not geta 
good stand of clover unless the land was pulverized. I 
knew of no implement that would pulverize the land,and 
was about to give it up and fix it as best I could for corn. 
A friend persuaded me to try the “Acme” pulverizing 
harrow, clod crusher and leveler on it, which I did, and in 
going over the field twice, this turfy land was made as 
smooth and as fine as a cabbage bed. I never saw any- 
thing in my life equal to it.” 








War on Insects.—It is pretty well settled that the 
most effective weapons against the creeping and flying 
hosts which ravage our fields, gardens and orchards, are 
arsenical poisons and kerosene emulsions. A very useful 
illustrated work on this subject, entitled “Our Insect 
Foes, aiid How to Destroy Them ” has been published by P. 
Cc, Lewis, manufacturer of the Lewis Combination Force 
Pump. Prof. Lintner, of Albany, Prof. Cook, of Michigan, 
and other celebrated entomologists contributed to the 
pages of the book. A copyis given free to every purchaser 
of a Lewis Combination Force Pump, who thus becomes 
doubly armed against the insect foe. The pump has re- 
ceived high commendation from entomologists as well as 
practical orchardists, farmers and gardeners. 





Tariff Decisions. — The Treasury Department held 
some time since that garden seeds should be assessed at 
the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, this to include only 
seeds produced from edibie plants. It does not extend to 
flower seeds, and under a decision of Feb. 6 sweet peas 
and other flower seeds are admitted free. In another case 
it was decided that sheaves of wheat carefully selected, 
steepedin chloride of lime and dried by sulphur fumes 
that are used for decorating baskets of artificial flowers, 
are manufactured and dutiavle at 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The United States Circuit Court for the Southern district 
of New York has confirmed the imposition of a tariff of 
sixty cents per pound on scoured wool tops, which the 
importers claimed should be admitted as scoured wool of 
the second class at thirty cents per pound. The decision 
has been accepted as final by importers. 
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Weis, RicHARDSON & Co's 
[MPROVED 


utter 
Color. 


EXCELS 1n } PuRITY 

| BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natura! color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. ‘Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color. 
Three sizes, 25c. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Yt. 








Twenty Years’ Experience 


C. D. Fredricks, the well-known photographer, 770 Broadway, 





N. Y., says : 

**T have been using ALLcock’s Porous PLAsTErRS for 20 years, and found them 
one of the best of family remedies. Briefly summing up my experience, I say that 
when placed on the small of the back Axicock’s Puasters fill the body with 
nervous energy, and thus cure fatigue, brain exhaustion, debility, and kidney 
difficulties. For women and children I have found them invaluable. They never 
irritate the skin or cause the slightest pain, but cure sore throat, coughs, colds, 
pains in side, back, or chest, indigestion, and bowel complaints.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or solicitation 


induce you to accept a substitute. 





In many of the largest dairies 
James Pyle’s Pearline Washing 
Compound is now used for wash- 
ing milk cans, bottles, utensils, 
etc., etc. Pearline is a perfect 
cleanser, most decidedly effective 
and rapid ; it thus saves labor and 
guarantees good results. Zasy, 
safe, sure, guick. Sold in bulk to 
dairies, by James PvLe, New York. 





THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 
JOHN D. KNOX LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


is divided into 2500 shares of 8100 each, par value. 
A number of shares yet to be had. Persons wishing Stock 
address JOHN D. KNOX & CO., Investment Bankers and 
Loan Agents, Topeka, Kansas. 











EE 
PAYSthe FREIGHT 

5 Ton Wagon Scales, 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


VS Eee Every size Scale, For free price list 
“ mention this paper and address 
yy» JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
V BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 








HORSE OWNERS! 


TRY GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC BALSAM, 


A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure 
for Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Capped 
Hock, Strained Tendons, Foun- 
der, Wind Puffs, all Skin Diseases 
or Parasites,Thrush, Diphtheria, 
Pinkeye, all Lameness from 
Spavin, Ringbone or other Bony 
~ Tumors. Removes all Bunehes 
SS ~ Biemishes from Horses and 


Jattle, 
Supersedes all Cautery or Firing. 
Impossible to Produce any 
Scar or Blemish. 
Every bottle sold 1s warranted to give satisfaction. 
tice $1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by 
express, charges paid, with full directions for its use, 
Send for descriptive circulars. Address 
LAWRENCE, WILLIAMS & CO., Cleveland, O. 


PEERLESS DYES oi0.V'S.teties: 














These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 
the best and purest materials obtainable. They have a larger sale than 
any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost 
a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 
amount of money, owing to their wonderful covering properties, while 
their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the 
world. Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


43> We are pleased to answer inquiries from all who contemplate painting their houses; to 
make suggestions regarding colora to be used, and give estimate of quantity and cost of Paints 
necessary. Correspondents will please give particulars regarding size, style, situation and sur: 
roundings of their buildings, and send photograph when possible. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos Steam 
Packings, Boiler Coverings, Root Paints, Fire-Preof Paints, etc. 


VULCABESTOM, Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, etc, 
Established 1858: 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, = “HICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


WE WILL PAY YOU WELL 


If you will show us how to improve shape 
om or quality of this knife. Ebony handle, 
TT brass finish, 3 blades, exact size of cut. 
/ Jimmy Large blade extra strong yet wide, thin 
edge and equal to any #2 razor. 
Price has been $1.50, but our 
price is $1 post-paid, 3 for 
$2.50. Extra anne yack-knife, 
50c,cattle knife,3 plades $1; ele- 
ant 3 blade pen-knife #1; La- 

es’ 2 blade pearl, 50c; heav 
runer, 85c; fting,25c; bud- 
ing,55c. Illustrated list free. 

MAHER & GROSH, 
458 Street, 
Toledo, O. 

















4 gf 5 gm@ BEE, ASK YOUR (BOSTON LINEN, 
STATIQNER BOSTON BOND, 
| pitti BUNKER HILL LINEN, 
‘FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
(> If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
samples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 250 
a Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 


ai ;. 16 3 per _| SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), Stationers, Engravers and 
— a og ot eu Ex Printers, 49—51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire St., Boston 

















“ gole Mi 
WATER THE KALAMAZOO Jif °°ci ne™ 
PENI TUBULAR WELL G0. /N\ Newgtl &, 
sage or = best ee successful TUBE 
inery s' le for any sec- 
on and ‘any depth. Our Tube Well 4 - WELL. 


bas stood the test of 8 years, and is 
gever out of repair. Circulars free, 


Kalamazoo 
TUBULAR 
WELL CO. 





SYRACUSE. N. ¥. 








FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on postal card, 8 E NT F R E E ! Ss = NT F R E E ! 
for our 80-page ctonantiy ai eetenton Catalogue, UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 

Fto Rural Lifes nO) Of Our Works pertain | it free by addressing MISSION COMMITTEE, No. 17 


ing to Rural Life. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. Park St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
~~ 

Escutcheons in Cows.—S. B. Houston, Orange 
Co., N. ¥Y.: A full explanation of Guenon’s theory 
of esecuteheons would fill many pages of this jour- 
nal. The revised edition of Guenon’s * Treatise on 
Milch Cows” is sent post-paid for one dollar, and 
sets forth very fully the entire subject. 





Carrots or Mangels for Milch Cows.—G. B. T. 
asks, “ Which is the best for feeding milch cows, 
earrots or mangels Carrots are far more nutri- 
tious than mangels, but you can raise more actual 
food from an acre of.mangels or sugar beets than 
from an acre of carrots, and with less labor. 


oo 





Wire Nests for Hens.—L. M. Hunter, Crawford 
Co., Pa., George Wilder, Oswego Co., N. Y., H. 5S. 
Arnold, Ocean Co., N. J.,and others: The wire nests 
illustrated in the volume “ Profits in Poultry ” and 
in the advertisements of it are not in market. Any 
good wire-worker can make them with the aid of 
the engraving. To judge by the letters received 
at this office, there seems to be an extensive de- 
mand for them. 


Good Tobacco Seed.—L. T. Stueland, Ford Co., 


1ll.: You ean get seed of good quality of the 
eoarser or heavier kinds of tobacco, such as 


Orinoco, ete., from the Plant Seed Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., who make a specialty of tobacco seed for 
Kentucky and the Middle States. But all of the 
prominent seedsmen keep the various kinds of 
tobaceo seed. Farmers should always obtain the 
catalogues of the seedsmen, which can usually be 
had free of cost. 





Water Lime and Concrete.—J. G. Vail, Ontario 
Co., N. ¥.: The action of urine on concrete walls 
or floors is very slow. In time the uric acid will 
decompose the lime, but not rapidly. Common 
quicklime is better than water lime for chimneys, 
because it is cheaper and much more easily 
worked. One reason why the use of concrete for 
building purposes is not more general among farm- 
ers is that it is available only where gravel can be 
easily obtained, and another is that its advantages 
are not as well understood as they ought to be. 

Oats and Chess.—A. Dibrell, Pittsylvania Co., 
Va., may be sure that he is perfectly correct in op- 
posing the belief of his neighbors that oats ever 
“turn to cheat.” Chess or cheat is a grass of the 
genus Bromus, and it is no more possible for it to 
become changed to any other plant, than it is fora 
beech tree to become an oak. It is true that illu- 
sive appearances have sometimes seemed to justi- 
fy the idea. But Nature requires pretty close 
watching to find out all her ways, and any one 
who will observe carefully enough may see the 
absurdity of this many-times-exploded delusion. 

Fruit Trees for the Hawaiian Islands.—Mr. C. 
B. Miles, one of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
subscribers in the Hawaiian Islands, wishes to get 
some trees and plants, and asks if they can be 
packed to get there safely by way of San Fran- 
cisco. Undoubtedly they can. Send the order to 
some reliable nurseryman. Pay full retail cata- 
logue price, or a little more for good selection and 
extra care in packing. Plants that do not have to 
go one-tenth the distance are sometimes twice as 
long on the journey as the cars and steamers which 
earry plants from New York to the Hawaiian 
Islands! You can order with entire safety. 





Nitrate of Soda on Oats.—W. R. C. Morris, Rich- 
land Co., IIL, writes us: “ We get a good growth of 
oat straw, but not grain. Would you advise the use 
of nitrate of Soda?—oats being about twenty-five 
cents a bushel.” It is not improbable that super- 
phosphate sown at the rate of one hundred pounds 
per acre would pay on oats on your soil, but 
not nitrate of soda. The oats are too cheap. You 
eould probably afford to fsow it on such crops as 
strawberries, blackberries, peaches, apples, celery, 
onions, early cabbage and other crops which, in 
proportion to their nutritive value, command high 
prices, but not on oats, corn and other ordinary 
farm crops. 

Growing Sweet Corn for Seed.—B. F. Corwin, 
Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co., N. Y., writes that he 
has a chance to put in twenty acres of sweet corn 
for seed on contract for a New York seed house. 
If you have had no experience, put in early varie- 





ties, that are sure to ripen. Late varieties like 
Hickox and Stowell’s Evergreen are difficult to 
cure, and must be planted early on warm soil, and 
be carefully cultivated and kept clean. These 
late varieties should be planted not less than 
three-and-one-half feet apart each way. Drop 
five or six kernels in a hill, as the seed is often of 
weak vitality, and thin out to three good plants in 
a hill. 





An Old Subscriber.— W. H. Richter, Harrison 
Co., Mo., sends us some interesting questions, with 
the remarks: ‘I have taken the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST ever since 1859, and I believe this is the 
first matter I have written about. I regard the 
paper as the best and most reliable that any farmer 
san have. Its facts and suggestions are worth 
many times its cost. It has come to seem like an 
old and valued friend.” No apology is necessary 
for asking questions, unless it is for not having 
asked a great many more during the many years 
our friend has read the paper. We are always glad 
to receive questions and suggestions about agri- 
culture or anything relating to rural life. 





Relative Value of Manures.— W. H. Richter, 
Harrison Co., Mo., asks, “If hogs and hens are fed 
on the same kind of grain, and cattle and horses 
are fed alike, why is the manure of the hens and 
cattle better than that of the hogs and horses ?” 
A large amount of fertilizing material is lost in the 
liquid manure of the hog-pen which is saved in 
the droppings of the hen-roost for reasons ex- 
plained on Page 206 of our April issue. The differ- 
ence in the manure of horses and cattle fed alike 
arises from the fact that the latter chew the cud, 
and the fibrous portion of the food is more thor- 
oughly digested by them than by horses, making 
the droppings finer and more condensed. 





Asparagus for Market.—A mechanic has eleven 
acres of sandy land near Springfield, Mass. He 
wishes to know our “candid” opinion in regard to 
the profit of setting out an acre or more of aspara- 
gus, so that when he retires from work he will 
have something that will occupy his time on the 
land. We never give anything but a candid opin- 
ion. Our opinion is that if he is prepared to be 
very liberal in the use of manure or fertilizers he 
eannot do a better thing than to set out an aspara- 
gus bed, and the bigger the better, provided he 
takes good care of it. No place as large as Spring- 
field was ever yet furnished more good, large, fresh 
asparagus, nicely put up, than it was able and 
willing to buy at prices highly profitable to the 
producers. 





The Ensilage System.—D. A. Dwight, Jefferson 
Co., N. Y., inquires about the present status of the 
ensilage system and whether it will pay him to 
build asilo. It is undoubtedly true that the silo 
has come to stay. By its use many farmers who 
either would not or cannot properly cure corn fod- 
der will preserve in a palatable form a large yield 
of animal food per acre in the shape of the corn 
plant, ears and all. Also other plants may be 
used for ensilage. Excellent articles or suggestions 
on the subject will be found on Pages 326, 428 and 
429 of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1888. The 
wooden silo is now preferred to one of stone and 
cement. Full directions for building such silos 
are contained in the free catalogues published by 
our advertisers of ensilage and fodder cutters, 
and our readers may obtain these catalogues free 
by applying to these advertisers, among whom are 
the Silver & Deming Manufacturing Company, 
Salem, O.; E. W. Ross & Company, Springfield, O.; 
W. R. Harrison & Company, Canton, O.; Smalley 
Manufacturing Company, Manitowoe, Wis.; and 
Belle City Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis. 





Salt as a Fertilizer.—H. L. Sands, of Lycoming 
Co., Pa., writes that he knows of farmers who have 
applied salt as a fertilizer with good success, using 
the refuse salt from packing houses, which they 
buy at only fifty cents per ton. We don’t know 
where he can get damaged salt for that price. 
The best thing for him to do will be to go among 
the big packing houses of Philadelphia or Balti- 
more and see what he can do. An excellent grade 
of salt for manurial purposes is sold by E. S. Fitch, 
of Bay City, Mich. Salt is useful on some soils as a 
fertilizer to a limited extent, as it seems to have a 
peculiar effect either on the chemical condition of 
the soil, or in the way of preserving moisture, to 
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say nothing of its effect on the soil constituents, of 
which very little is actually known. It should be 
remembered that salt (composed of chlorine ang 
soda) is not itself an article of plant food, for most 
soils contain as much soda as ordinary crops re- 
quire. Consequently the use of salt may be benefi- 
cial for a year or two and after that show very 
little effect, as in the case of land plaster. 





Sowing Mangel Wurzel on the Ridge, or Flat, 
—G. B. Tallman, Wyoming Co., N. G., asks if we 
sow mangels on the ridge, or on the flat. Wedo 
both. When we sow with a grain drill, as we gen- 
erally do, three rows at a time twenty-seven inches 
apart, we sow on the flat. All the precaution that 
is necessary is to go along with the drill yourself 
and watch every moment to see that the dri) 
sows. Mangel seed is hard to clean and almost al- 
ways contains more or less pieces of stems which 
are apt to clog the drill. Carry in your hand a thin 
stick, such as a shoot of an apple tree, and keep 
poking the seed into the drill. Mangel seed only 
weighs twenty-two pounds to the bushel and isa 
difficult seed to sow with a drill, but we have sown 
six acres in an afternoon (as above) without miss- 
ing a yard. When we sow on the ridge we use a 
Canadian drill that sows two rows at a time, the 
concave rollers expanding or contracting to accom- 
modate the drill to any variation in the width of 
the ridges. The great advantage of sowing on 
ridges is that you can cultivate closer to the plants 
without smothering them. On a small scale, you 
can sow with a Planet Jr. garden seed drill with 
advantage. Sow not less than five pounds to the 
acre. 

Ville’s Teachings About Fertiliz@rs.—W. Pais- 
ley, Burwood, New South Wales: We know of no 
translations of the lectures by George Ville since 
his book entitled ‘‘ Chemical Manures ” (price $1.25) 
was translated by A. A. Hesquet, in 1871, and a 
larger book of 442 pages, entitled “ Artificial Man- 
ures ”’ (price $6), translated by William Crocker, F, 
R. S., and published in London in 1882. The Orange 
Judd Company will send either of these books on 
receipt of the price free by mai. in America, but 
seventy-five cents should be added for postage to 
Australia. There is very little in the work on 
“ Artificial Manures” that is not substantially cov- 
ered in the ‘*Chemical Manures” of 1871, but the 
former work is much more elaborately gotten up 
and illustrated, Ville’s teachings are not carried 
out at any of our agricultural colleges, though it is 
probable that they will be tried at some of our 
experiment stations. is believed by many that 
the value of the a. would be greatly en- 
hanced if they did carry out certain experiments 
based on Ville’s views. While many agricultural 
scientists regard Ville as an extremist in some 
directions, he has been a power in arousing an 
interest in certain lines of experimenting. 





Venomous Serpents.—C. Huettig, Bullitt Co., Ky., 
writes as follows: ‘We meet many ‘blowing or 
spreading vipers’ when binding in our grain fields. 
They generally crawl under the sheaves as the 
dropper leaves them. We sometimes find two or 
three in half aday. I had my binding crew pretty 
well seared out of the field last year. They say 
that these snakes are rank poison. Is this so, 
and what is the remedy it one is bitten?” The 
snakes in question are not “ vipers,” as the true 
vipers belong to the Old World. Serpents have no 
breast-bone, and many of them can distend the 
upper part of the body, which gives them a most 
repulsive appearance; but we cannot tell from this 
feature alone which snake it is that is so plentiful 
with you. Possibly it is the prairie rattlesnake, 
which we have frequently seen in the grain fields 
of Michigan. If so, its bite is venomous; though 
rarely fatal to man, it is often so to children and to 
small animals. It is about 20 or 30 inches long. 
Naturalists state that there are five species of 
prairie rattlesnakes in the United States. They are 
thick bodied, generally of a gray color with darker 
markings. The universal remedy for snake bites 
with hunters and travelers in the far West is 
whisky, administered until the patient is “dead 
drunk.” A physician in Australia found that the 
injection of ammonia into the wound was an effect- 
ive remedy, but this should only be done by a sur- 
geon. When one is bitten the poison should be 
sucked from the wound and prevented from enter- 
ing into the circulation as much as possible. Though 
its effects are often serious, the poison is rarely 
fatal to a full-grown, vigorous man. 
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Boy. — Yes, one of them cheap ones will do. 
Dad’ll never know the difference, and I can 
buy peanuts with the change. 

STORE KEEPER.—My son, be careful. 
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STORE KEEPER.— Why, boy, what’s the matter? 

Boy.—Dad knows more about Sweat Pads than 
I thought he did, and I knows more ’bout a 
lickin’. GIVE ME A “ SUCCEssS.”’ 

“SuccEss’’ being open at the bottom, does not 
filllup the collar and choke the horse. It is read- 
ily adjusted, and can be used on horses with differ- 
ent sized necks. It is firmly held in place by 
means of elastic hooks, a great advantage over 
the old ways of sewing the pad to the collar, or 
tying it with straps or strings. 


GUARANTEE Sore Shoulders and Galls 

caused by the collar, are posi- 

tively cured and prevented by the use of a **Suce- 
cess? Sweat Pad. 

CAUTIO Every genuine “Suc- 

cess’ is branded with 

this Trade Mark. Ignore imitations, 

SUCCESS they do not possess the qualities of 

“Success,” and can not give the 

same satisfaction. FOR SALE BY 

> THE HARNESS TRADE IN GENERAL, 


oem E.L.McCLAIN MFG.CO. 
Only Manufacturers. GREENFIELD, OHIO. 





ames Mcbreery & G0. 


FINE SUMMER BLANKETS, 


In all sizes, ranging in price 


FROM $3 TO $6.50 PER PAIR, 


Especially attractive are two num- 


bers, of which we have an unusual 
quantity, extra size, $3.50 and $5.50 
per pair. 
summer, were $5 & $7.50 respectively. 


The prices of these, last 


Four numbers Double-bed Crochet 


Quilts, 75 cents, 85 cents, $1.10 and 
$1.20 each. 


James McCreary & C0, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 








We send our No. 210 T, Solid Silver Stem 
winding and Setting Lever Watch (fully 
warranted) by mail, at our risk, on receipt 
of $10.25. Illustrated Priced Catalogues 
of Watches and Jewelry free to any ad- 
dress. BARNES & BRO., Jewelers, 


(] WATCH 


630 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Apple Worm, 


Leaf feeding Larva. 
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Plant Bug. Onion Maggot. 


INsECTS ON FRuiTs, ON VEGETABLES, ON FLOWERS, ON SHADE TREES. THEY 
ARE Cominc. BE PREPARED IN TIME. 


An Insect Supplement 


to the illustrated monthly journal, PopuLaR GARDENING AND Fruit GRowIne has 
just been issued, which sums up the most approved means of dealings with all 
omni 3 1 (alphabetical arrangment.) Clear descriptions, 
life-like engravings. We will mail a copy of this valuable insect guide to every 
cultivator who will send us their address and four cents in stamps. Order at once, 


common insects. There are315 headings 


for the edition will 


soon go. Address, POPULAR GARDENING PUB. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 








HAMMOND’S SLUC SHOT KILLS BUCS. 


THRIP JUICE sese\Mealy Bugs and Gaterpiiarse:® 


When poedy fox — costs about 1-2 cent a gallon. For i hlet addres 


FISHKILL ON HUDSO 


8 
BY THE SEEDSMEN. 















gé WinD MILLS 
< 5 THE AY PUMP- 
rl ons ING MILL is acknowledged the 
» =: Standard Wind Mill of the World and 
x is made in 18 sizes, 8 to 60 ft. diameter, 
cr} a i man to 40 horse power. It is adapted 


to pages water for Stock and Dairy 

arms, Ornamental and Village 

Water Supply and Fire Protec- 

tion, Railway Water Stations, 
@. Irrigation, Drainage, etc. 

horor and guaran- 


THE 
made upon 
3 teed THE MOST POWER- 
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heavy and stron 
construction. These 

are taking the lead of all 
Solid Wheels on the mar- 
ket, and are guaranteed 
the Best of their class. 


PUMPS ¢ 


PUMPS. IRON, BRASS 
’ AND BRASS LINED CY-- 
LINDERS. Our 3 Way Force 
Pumps have no equal. 































We 

make the largest 

assortment of Tanks on the market, consist- 

ing of Round, Half-Round and Square Stock 

Tanks, Milk Cool- 

ing Tanks, Storage 

and House Tanks 

Special sizes made 
to order. 


STANDARD 
HAY TOOLS 


For stacking outin fields and mow- 
ingawayinbarns. The use of 2 
good Hay Carrier and Fork 
a few hours before a storm, may 
save many times their cost. We 
Bmake the most complete line 0 
Horse Hay Tools on the mar- 
ket, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Swivel, Reversible and Rod Hay 
Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Hay Forks, Pulleys, Floor Hooks, etc. 


We also make the HALLADAY STANDARD 
GEARED WIND MILL, in 11 sizes, 134 to 40-horse 
power, Corn Shellers, Horse Powers and Jacks, 
Stalk Cutters, Feed Grinders, Saw Tables, Tank 
Heaters, &c. All goods guaranteed. Send for Catalogue 
and Prices. 
Territory. 



















Reliable Agents Wanted in all unassigned 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
BATAVIA. ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


BRANCH HOUSES :—Kansas City, Mo., Omsha, Neby 
Fort Worth, Tex., Boston, Mass. 





150,000 FARMERS HAVE USED AND 


APPROVED THE 


“ACME” 


The best Selling Tool on Earth. Agents Wanted. 








PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER 


AND LEVELER. 


Steel Crusher and Leveler. Double Gangs of 
Adjustable Reversible Coulters. Lumps Crush- 
ed, Soil Cut, Lifted and Turned in one operation. 
No Spike or Spring Teeth to pull . rubbish. N 

ndestructible. 


Wearing Journals. Practically 
Sizes, 3 to12 ft. wide. With and without Sulky. 


I Deliver Free_at_Convenient Distributing 


Depots West and South. 


co Al R Don’t Buy a Base Imitation or Inferior tool 

Order a Genuine Double Gang Acme ON 

P LAY TRIAL, to be returned at my Expense if not 
a Satisfactory. No Pay Asked in Advance. 


Illustrated Pamphlet FREE. 


DUAN H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer 


Millington, New Jersey. 
(<> Mention This Paper. 





“OSGOOD” 
U.S. Standard Scales. 


Sent on trial, Freight 
paid. Fully Warranted, 


3 TON $35. 

=o Other sizes proportion- 
ately low. Agents well paid. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. Mention this Paper. 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 









“‘Acme Bail” & “*Boss Churns” 


Make more butter, better butter, 
churn easier and clean easier than 
any other churns. 

The “BEST WASHER’’ is 
warranted to wash col- 
Jars and wristbands clean 
Special terms to introduce. 
Descriptive circulars free. 


H.H. PALMER & CO. 
100 Elm 8t., 
ROCKFORD, - ILL. 
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The “Green Goods” Swindle. 


The fellows who offer to sell “green goods in 
denominations of 1s, 2s, 5s and 10s” are not all 
dead or in prison yet, but they seem to have found 

the climate of New York, and of Jersey City rather 

unwholesome for their business. They still mail 
their nefarious circulars here, but select rural post 
offices as the points to which replies are to be sent. 

Two of the more recent ones—one of which is for- 
warded to this office from Upshur Co., West Va., 
and the other from Monroe Co., Wis.—name Oxford 
Furnace, N. J., as the retreat where the replies 
will be received. <A third had the monumental 
impudence to address a circular toa United Society 
of Shakers in Maine, the trustee of which forwards 
it to this office as peculiarly deserving of notice in 
our “ Humbug” columns, and remarks: ‘The read- 
ing of that department has doubtless opened the 
eyes of others as well as my own, and taught them 
to avoid many pitfalls.” 

—_— 
Lottery Schemes. 

L. F. Randolph, Clarion Co., Pa., and Harry E. 
Boyer, Virginia, forward to this office circulars of 
lotteries which had been sent them—one from In- 
dian Territory and the other from Germany. We 
need only repeat Punch’s advice and apply it to 
those about to invest in lottery tickets—* Don’t.” 
Even if the lottery is honestly conducted, the 
chances of drawing a prize are not half as many as 
those of being struck by a meteor from interplan- 
etary space. But in this country, at least, they 
are not conducted with even gamblers’ honesty. 
Conducting a lottery, advertising one, and trans- 
mitting advertisements of one through the mails, 
are forbidden by the laws of the United States. 
That part of Indian Territory known as “ No Man’s 
Land” is avery fitting place for lottery operations, 
as it is outside of all civil or criminal jurisdiction, 
but the man who will send money there for lottery 
tickets might as well launch his wealth in a boat 
over Niagara Falls and then sit down on the bank, 
waiting for its return. 

—— 
Pointers. 

The “J. L. Stephens Company,” which hails from 
an Ohio town, employs: a very enticing system of 
“rebate checks’’ to assist in selling samples of a 
farmers’ “ Salamander” and “* Wonderful Electric 
Fuel.” It holds out promises of * profitable em- 
ployment” similar to those shown up in the April 
issue of this magazine. Bb. F. Kemp, who received 
a full set of papers from this concern, forwards 
them to this office, with the intimation that he did 
not bite. 

Byron Van Raub is still doing business at the old 
stand in Texas, where he is “now prepared to 
offer a limited number of temperate, honest, ener- 
getic young men a rare opportunity to learn stock 
raising.”” He only requests every candidate for 
cowboyhood to send him a dollar, upon receipt of 
which he promises to tell him how to get there. 
Francis Smith of Erie Co., N. Y., sends us a set of 
Van Raub’s circulars, which were received by a 
friend of his, who was just going to send the re- 
quired dollar, when he was warned by exposures in 
these pages. 

G. W. Seoville, Litchfield Co., Conn., and George 
T. Davis, Westchester Co., N. Y., forward circulars 
which they have received from “crayon portrait 
artists.” The former asks, “ Where does the catch 
come in? How can they furnish something for 
nothing?” The explanation will be found in an 
article hereafter. 

The “green goods” sharps continue to carry on 
their nefarious trade despite the efforts of the 
police, and probably will, as long as they find vic- 
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tims as dishonest at heart as themselves. One 
enterprising individual came all the way from 
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Alabama to “ beat them at their game,” and started 
for home rejoicing, with four neat packages, each 
purporting to contain $1250 in fraudulent green- 
backs, for which he had paid $400 in good money. 
At Jersey City he fell into the hands of the police- 
men, one of whom opened one of the packages. 
Like the other three, it hada $1 genuine greenback 
on one side and a $2 on the other, while between 
was nothing but blank paper. After spending 
more time and money in vain efforts to capture 
the adroit swindler, he returned to Alabama a sad- 
de. and poorer man. 


Holstein-Friesian Breeders. 
—- 

The recent meeting of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, was the most largely attended and spir- 
ited ever held by that corporation. The secretary’s 
report showed a membership of 243. The total 
number of animals registered was 445,47, of which 
7,918 were recorded during the last twelve months. 
The interest in the breed had so greatly increased 
that annual volumes of the herd-book have become 
unduly bulky, and the secretary recommended the 
abrogation of the by-law which restricted the issue 
to one volume a year. The proposed change was 
made by the association as recommended. The 
treasurer’s report indicated a healthy financial 
condition, with a surplus of $29,310.05 in the treas- 
ury. Several amendments were made in the by- 
laws, the most important being the provisions for 
the registry and transfer of animals. The first 
clause of Article 4, Section 5, was amended to read 

as follows: 

Sec. 5. American-bred animals shall only be reg- 
istered in the herd-book upon application made 
upon or following the form furnished by the cor- 
poration and the payment of a fee of fifty cents for 
the registry of females, and five dollars for the reg- 
istry of males born after March 20, 1889, by mem- 
bers of the corporation, and of one dollar for the 
registry of females and six dollars for the registry 
of males born after March 20, 1889, by persons not 
members, which payment must accompany the 
application; and the sum of five dollars shall be 
paid by the association for each American-bred 
male, eligible for registration, born after March 20, 
1889, that is killed or castrated while in good health 
after it is over five days old, and before it is fifty 
days old, on application and affidavit of the owner 
of the dam, on forms furnished by the board of 
officers, stating the dates of service and birth, 
names of sires and dam, date of slaughter or cas- 
tration, and by whom performed. 


The intent of this amendment is to weed out the 
herds, registering only the best males, and destroy- 
ing others. It can scarcely fail to have an import- 
ant effect in raising the standard of the breed in 
this country. Other important amendments were 
adopted, one providing that names to be accepted 
for registry should not exceed twenty letters; 
another makes the registry of transfers free of 
charge, if made within ninety days of date of sale, 
and one dollar thereafter. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Edgar Huidekoper, Meadville, 
Pa.; First Vice-President, Geo. D. Wheeler, Deposit, 
N. Y.; Second, Jere Allis, Isinours, Minn.; Third, 
John A. Fry, Marlboro, Mass.; Fourth, David H. 
Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y.; Secretary, Thos. B. 
Wales, Jr., lowa City, Iowa; Treasurer, W. Brown 
Smith, Syracuse, N. Y.; Directors, Martin L. Sweet, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., C. W. Horr, Wellington, 
Ohio, C. R. Payne, Hamilton, N. Y.; Manager of 
Advanced Registry, 8S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


During the proceedings Hon. Warner Miller was 
introduced and made some very pleasant remarks 
concerning his experiences as a farmer. After the 
business matters were mostly dispatched, papers 
were read by Prof. Samuel Johnson, on “ The Rela- 
tion of Breed to Milk and Beef Production;” by Dr. 
Peter Collier, on “ The Dairy Industry ;”? Benjamin 
C. Sears, on “The Milk Supply of Large Cities;” 
and Prof. Chas. E. Thorne, on “Comparative Test- 
ing of the Dairy Breeds.” A paper by Prof. Geo. E. 
Morrow, on “The Basis of Value in Cattle” was in 
his absence read by another person. 

The secretary was instructed by resolution to 
have 5,000 copies of the proceedings, including the 
papers presented, printed for distribution. It was 
resolved that the next annual meeting be held at 
the same mein 
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Recent Researches as to Peach Yellows. 
<a 
Bulletin No. 9 of the Botanical division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, just is- 
sued, constitutes the most complete and valuable 
compendium on the subject of peach yellows ever 
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published. Its author, Mr. Erwin F. Smith, who 
has devoted sixteen months of continuous careful 
examination and painstaking study to this subject, 
presents in a clear and inte resting manner all the 
known facts and best-founded theories about this 
devastating disease; its history and distribution; 
characteristics of the disease; losses due to yel- 
lows; conditions known, or supposed to favor the 
disease; restrictive legislation ; chemical analyses; 
local enactments; and conclusions as to the causes 
of yellows. Carefully prepared maps showing the 
extent and location of the infested district and 
several photo-engravings and colored plates de- 
picting the appearance of the peach trees and fruit 
accompany the work. The author, while not able 
as yet to draw final conclusions from the facts as- 
eertained so far, considers it reasonably safe te 
conclude that yellows is not due to cultural influ. 
ences, and that although the frosts, floods and 
droughts may be modifying influences, they are 
nothing more. Neglect of cultivation and pruning, 
injuries by quadrupeds and borers, use of animal 
manures, soil exhaustion, ete., must all be includ. 
ed in the list of disproved theories. The only re- 
maining probable hypothesis of the cause of yel- 
lows, the author thinks, is that of micro-organisms. 
Further investigations and experiments will be re- 
quired before a final conclusion can be reached, 
but so much may be safely admitted: the peach 
yellows is acommunicable disease, and it is justi- 
fiable on the part of State legislatures to make 
statutes compelling the immediate removal and 
destruction by fire of all affected trees. It is grat- 
ifying to note that the agricultural appropriations 


for 189) will enable Mr. Smith to continue his re- 
searches in this field. 
Se 
Animal Ailments. 
—> 
Loss of Power of Hind Legs.—S. L. Schu- 
macker, Pendleton Co., W. Va., asks for the cause 


of weakness of the back of a yearling colt. When 
down it cannot raise its hind parts. He says there 
is no fever, swelling nor tenderness of back, there 
has been no injury, and that the colt is in good 
condition and has a good appetite. If there is no 
affection of the kidneys, there must be paralysis. 
Give a quarter of a pound of Glauber salts for two 
or three mornings in wheat bran or in the drinking 
water. Then wring out a small blanket, four folds, 
in hot water, apply to the back, and cover with a 
folded horse blanket. Change often, to keep up 
heat and moisture for several hours; then cover 
witha dry, warm blanket. If the condition does 
not soon improve, give in the drinking water half 
an ounce each of extract of nux vomica and iodide 
of potash, night and morning, for a few days, then 
omit a day or two and repeat the treatment. If 
the paralysis is persistent, make a blister over the 
back at the loins by applying an ointment made 
of one part of bin-iodide of mercury, and sixteen 
parts of lard,—one drachm of the mercury and six- 
teen drachms of lard. .The best method of blis- 
tering is by rubbing in the warm ointment with a 
flannel cloth firmly tied to a strong stick, thus 
protecting the hands and eyes. Should twitching 
of the muscles occur, stop the nux vomica. 





Lameness in a Five-Year-Old Mare —Seth A. L, 
Warner, Alpena Co., Mich.: The lameness of your 
mare may depend upon a severe bruise, if the 
swelling is soft and smooth and only affecting the 
periosteum or firm membrane covering the bone. 
But if the swelling is hard and bony and irregular 
to the firm pressure of the fingers, it may be either 
false ring-bone, a kind of growth of bone, or true 
ring-bone. True ring-bone extends across the bone 
like a part or segment of a ring. Lameness is 
eaused by inflammation of the tissues or by the 
disease extending to the joint. Ring-bone may be 
high or low. If either parent had a similar buneh 
on the hind leg in about the same location, the case 
may be hereditary, and therefore incurable. Hu- 
manity indicates that we should relieve animals if 
Hand-rubbing the part with spirits of 
turpentine daily should be tried. The mare should 
not be used during treatment. The part should 
be smoothly and snugly: bandaged except when 
rubbed. Flannel bandage is the best and should 
be applied more firmly near the foot. If the 


possible. 


bandage is tight at the upper part or a cord is tied 
tight around the top of the bandage, pain and 
swelling will oceur. 

for bandages. 


A safety pin is the best fas- 
tening 
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7 To Help the Farmers. 


The plantain yields a larger amount of food for 
the labor spent than any crop. <A single tree has 
peen known to pr xluce fruit weighing from 70 to 
3) pounds, and half this amount is probably an 
average yield. ‘The fruit consists of 75 per cent of 
water, the balance being mostly sugar, with only 
2 per cent of gluten or flesh-forming substance. 

The first edition of five thousand copies oi Bulle- 
tin 3of the Cornell University experiment station, 
at Ithaca, N. ¥., has been exhausted, but as the de- 
mand continues, a second edition has been pub- 
lished and a copy will be supplied to all our read- 
ers Who will apply for it at the above address. The 
pulletin is devoted to wire-worms and cureculios 
and gives the latest remedies for these pests. It 
should be in the hands of every farmer. 

It is predicted that Manitoba may become one of 
the great mutton and wool-raising centers of the 
earth. A number of farmers have tried sheep and 
found them most profitable, and the practice has 
peen followed by numerous others until sheep- 
raising Will, to all appearances, become universal. 
There is nothing to prevent such a state of affairs, 
for the atmosphere is well suited to the industry, 
being dry, and with the knowledge which experi- 
ence will bring shepherds, nothing will be needed 
put persistence in the work. 

Sir J. B. Lawes opposes the new system of grow- 
ing less root crops and feeding more of the straw 
to stock instead of using it for litter. A small pro- 
portion of straw can be fed with advantage with 
roots, but he advocates growing roots largely be- 
eause they are a great cleaning crop. He has 
grown roots at Rothamsted for 48 years with no 
manure, and the least crop was as large as the 
average yieid of the country. Moreover, roots are 
not exhausting, and if used in rotation with wheat 
the latter plant gets the benefit of all the plant 
food in the soil instead of having it consumed by 
weeds which are kept down in root culture. 

The unreliability of a single year’s tests of fer- 
tilizers is strikingly apparent in the last report 
from Rothamsted. The wheat crop of 1887, on land 
dressed with fourteen tons of farm-yard manure 
annually for the past thirty-six years, averaged 
thirty-four and three-fourths bushels per acre, 
while the crops grown on land manured only with 
complete fertilizers duing the same period, aver- 
aged last year thirty-four and one-half bushels 
per acre. The man prejudiced against fertilizers 
might, therefore, point to this fact with exulta- 
tion, as proving that fertilizers were not the equal 
of stable manure in maintaining fertility. The 
crops for the last thirty-six years on these two 
soils, however, show an average annual product of 
thirty-three and three-fourths bushels per acre on 
manure and thirty-six and one-half bushels on 
complete fertilizers—a conclusive refutation of the 
common idea that fertilizers “ exhaust” the soil. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

ALABAMA—Experiment Station at Auburn, Bul. 3, Jan- 
uary, 24 pp., report of experiments with corn, sweet pota- 
toes, ground peas, turnips and grapes, analyses of fer- 
tilizers, soils, woods of Alabama, meteorology; Bul. 4. 
Feb., 12 pp., strawberry, grape and raspberry culture. 

ARKANSAS—Experiment Station at Fayetteville, Bul. 7, 
18 pp., horticulture, including experiments with different 
varieties of grapes and strawberries, and a remedy for 
downy mildew on grape vines; 1st annual report, 134 pp., 
12 illus. 

CALIFORNIA—Exp. Sta. at Berkeley, Bul. 81, 4 pp., dis- 
tribution of seeds and plants. 

CoLORADO—Exp. Sta. at Fort Collins, Bul. 6, Jan., 24 
bP» insects and insecticides; 1st annual report, 250 pp., 6 
illus., including results with varieties of wheat, vats and 
barley, hardiness of fruits and complete calendar of 
trees and shrubs. 

CONNECTICUT—Ex). Sta. at New Haven, Bul. 96, Jan., 
16 pp., the valuation of feeding stuffs; Part 1, of annual 
report, 88 p )., chemical work with fertilizer; Part 2, do., 
88 pp., field experiments, fodder analyses, ete. Annual 
report trustees Storrs agricultural school at Mansfield, 34 
pp.; Experiment Station at Storrs, Bul. 3, Feb., 8 pp., 
roots of plants as manure 

DAKOTA—Exp. Sta. at Brookings, Bul. 8, Dec., 16 pp., 
drinking waters of Dakota; Bul. 9, Jan.,8 pp., corn; Bul. 
10, Feb., 8 pp., germitation of frosted grain. 

_ DELAWARE—Exp. Sta. at Newark, Bul. 11, Sept., 8 pp., 
introduction to study of horticulture and entomology; Lst 
annual report. 

GEORGIA—Exp. Sta. at Athens, Bul. 2, Jan.,84pp., ash 
analyses of native woods, origin of soils geologically con- 
sidered, imported cabbage butterfly, phosphates and 
kainit on cotton, preservation of sweet potato in winter; 
4pp., circular of fertilizer analyses. 

ILLINOIS—Exp. Sta. at Champaign, Bul. 3, Dec., 12 pp., 


field experiments with oats; 1st annual report, 16) pp. 
Vol. 22 transactions Ill. hort. society for 1888, 340 pp. 

INDIANA—Exp. Sta. at Lafayette, Bul. 17, Nov.,4 pp., 
parturient apoplexy; Bul. 18, Jan., 12 pp., experiments 
with vegetables; Bul. 19, Jan., 12 pp., 8 illus., spotting of 
peaches and cucumbers. 

Iowa—Exp. Sta. at Des Moines, Bul. 3, Nov., 48 pp., 
hardy fruits and their propagation, chinch bug diseases, 
injurious fungi. 
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“Here is my favorile Spring Medicine, Hood’s Sar- The popularity of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a general 
aparilla.” | Spring Medicine increases daily. In some homes every 
“T want some too, Mamma. It does me good.” member of the family takes it with benefit. To make 
“Yes, dear, we will all take it, for Hood’s Sarsaparilla | pure blood and create an appetite nothing equals Hood’s 


makes us healthy and strong.” 


That Tired Feeling 


Is experienced by nearly every one at this season, and “ When in the spring I felt all run down and debilitated’ 
it should be driven off, or in the weak condition of the I found Hood’s Sarsaparilla just the medicine to build me 
body serious disease may gain a foothold. Hood’s Sar- up. My wife also, after much physical prostration, found 
saparilla is just what is needed. It purifies, vitalizes, in its use new life and lasting benefit. Upon our little 
and enriches the blood, makes the head clear, creates girl, who had been sick with scarlet fever, its effect was 
an appetite, overcomes that tired feeling, tones the marvellous, entirely removing the poisonfrom her blood 
nerves, and imparts new vigor to the whole body. and restoring her to gcod health.” E. G. STRATTON, 
“IT take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and find it the best medi- Swampscott, Mass. 
cine for the blood I ever tried. Large quantities of it “Feeling languid and dizzy, having no appetite and no 
are sold in this vicinity. As a blood medicine and spring ambition to work, I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, with the best 
tonic it stands ahead of all others.” H. N. PHILLIPS, results. Asa health invigorator and for general debility I 
Editor Sentine’-Advertiser, Hope Valley, R. I. think it superior to anything else.” A.A. RIKER, Utica, N.Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by | Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C:1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


iGO Doses One Dollar 100 Doses One Dollar 


RUSTIC WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Artistic and Attractive Designs. 


Elegant for ornamenting resicvences. 
ro RUSTIC CHAIRS, ee G 
ANGING BASKETS, VASES, 
WINDOW BOXES, STUMP BOXES, = 
BIRD HOUSES, 
SUMMER HOUSES, GATEWAYS, ‘ 
BRIDGES, ARBORS, ETC. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Rustic Mfg. and Construction Co., 


29 Fulton St., New York, U.S. A. 


Sarsaparilla. 

























WE CH ALLENG the world to produce a line of implements THEIR EQUAL for effi- 
ciency, durability, finish, and for so little money. 


IRON AGE 





Send for 1889 
fllustrated 
Catalogue. 





















HARROWS, 
Se HORSE HOES, iz 
SZ =Z = = 
CEM and JEWEL WHEEL HOES, AnD CULTIVATORS. SI 


NEW MODEL SEED DRILLS, &c. E.S.& F. BATEMAN, Spring Mills, N.J. 
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Four Annual Reports. 


—_ 


. 

While the first annual report of the Colorado 
station is largely devoted to telling what the insti- 
tution proposes to do, it nevertheless contains 
much valuable information, and the plan of work 
adopted is commendable, especially in relation to 
irrigation, upon which subject we have compara- 
tively little data. Carelessness in the agricultural 
section has vitiated some of the results. When so 
much space is taken with tables of yields of 
varieties, the headings should be sufficiently ex- 
plicit to make the same plain to the ordinary 
reader. The result with tobacco indicates that the 
successful culture of this crop in Colorado is among 
the possibilities. The horticultural work seems 
well designed for the peculiar conditions involved, 
and the brief calendar description of varieties is 
succinct and explicit. Equal care seems to have 
been shown in the elaborate tests with vegetables. 
We do not think it at all necessary, however, to 
eceupy upwards of fifty pages with the details of 
meteorological observations for each day in the 
year. These could at least be summarized by 
weeks or months in the published report, the de- 
tails being reserved for the guidance of the station 
workers. The work of the veterinarian and apiarist 
is started in practical directions and the branch 
stations seem to be aiming at results that will be 
of immediate benefit to farmers in the respective 
localities. 

Among the older experiment stations, the Massa- 
chusetts institution under the directorship of Dr. 
Cc. A. Goessmann has long taken first rank. The 
sixth report (264 pages) embellished with views of 
the buildings and of the experimental crops is 
especially valuable for reference because of its 
eompilation of all past analyses of agricultural 
chemicals and fertilizing materials, fodders and 
grains of all kinds, fruits, dairy products, ete. A 
large portion of the report relates to feeding ex- 
periments with milch cows and pigs, in which vari- 
ous hays, fodders and feeds were employed. The 
detailed feeding and fodder analyses are given of 
each food employed, and the results of the trials 
are given in detail and then intelligently summar- 
ized. The field experiments, conducted upon the 
plan referred to in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for March, are discussed at length. The work with 
potatoes, especially with reference to the potato 
seab, is of interest, every observation pointing to- 
ward the soil as the bearer of the cause of this dis- 
ease. The State fertilizer control has been put 
into the hands of the station during the past year. 
This station has an annual income of $10,000 from 
the State and the money is well spent. | _ 

The report of a newly-established station in a 
State like Arkansas, where scientific experimental 
work is entirely new and where the conditions and 
necessities of the farmers are quite dissimilar 
from those in other States, must not be viewed too 
critically. Director Menke and his assistants have 
done a good year’s work. The results of dehorning 
are that the operation is not difficult nor dangerous; 
it is painful, but evidently not excessively so after 
the brief operation is over, and the advantages of 
the practice seem to be well demonstrated. Efforts 
at solving practical questions in connection with 
the staple crops of the States, especially cotton, 
wheat, potatoes and corn, are presented at length, 
and much work in horticulture is being done at 
the central and branch stations, while efforts are 
being made to reap some benefit from the develop- 
ment of the sorghum industry. The work with 
Texas fever is of special importance. The station 
is also doing missionary work in preventing the 
exhaustion of soil by directing attention to com- 
posts and by field experiments to ascertain the 
wants of the soil. The fodder analyses should be 
more clearly explained, especially in a State where 
such information is comparatively new. 

The report of the Pennsylvania station gives a 
summary of the principal work done there during 
1887. Dr. Armsby assumed the directorship of 
the station, October 1st, 1887. Prof. William Frear 
had charge prior to that date, and the report 
is mainly made up of his work and that of his co- 
laborers, W. A. Buckout, botanist, G. C. Butts, hor- 
ticulturist, H. J. Paterson, assistant chemist, and 
W. C. Paterson, farm superintendent. From Di- 
rector Armsby’s introductory report it appears 
that the station has a farm of 100 acres with build- 
ings and stock valued at $13,000, and $3,000 annu- 
ally from the State for four years in addition to 
the $15,000 annually from the government. A new 


station building 42x68 feet and two stories high, 











with a one-story wing 25x40 feet, is being con- 
structed, to contain the general office, director’s 
room, library, chemical and botanical laborato- 
ries, photograph room and museum, and rooms for 
assistants. The plan of work outlined by Director 
Armsby is a sensible combination of practice with 
science. The volume is mostly made up of re- 
ports of field experiments with crops and ferti- 
lizers. We note with pleasure the evident effort to 
make these tests of practical value by trying to 
ascertain the amount of actual digestible matter 
furnished per acre by different crops—a point of 
great value. 
Ss ee 

A Large Gold Deposit.—The Quinnipiac Com- 
pany, of New London, Ct., have deposited in the 
National Bank of Commerce, of New London, a 
sum in gold sufficient to pay all the prizes they of- 
fer for crops grown on their fertilizers as adver- 
tised in not only the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 








but in the New England Homestead, Rural New | 


Yorker, Country Gentleman and other agricultural 
papers. This sum is subject to the order of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the prizes will be 
paid according to the decision of the Editor of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in the Prize Crop Com- 
petition. ‘ 


ick Headache 


. a complaint from which many suffer 

and few are entirely free. Its cause 
is indigestion and a sluggish liver, the 
cure for which is readily found in the 
use of Ayer’s Pills. 

‘‘T have found that for sick headache, 
caused by a disordered condition of the 
stomach, Ayer’s Pills are the most re- 
liable remedy.’”’—Samuel C. Bradburn, 
Worthington, Mass. 

“After the use of Ayer’s Pills for 
many years, in my practice and family, 
I am justified in saying that they are an 
excellent cathartic and liver medicine— 
sustaining all the claims made for them.” 
—W. A. Westfall, M. D., V. P. Austin 
& N. W. Railway Co., Burnet, Texas. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine 
known to me for regulating the bowels, 
and for all diseases caused by a dis- 
ordered stomach and liver. I suffered 
for over three years from headache, in- 
digestion, and constipation. I had no 
appetite and was weak and nervous 
most of the time. By using three boxes 
of Ayer’s Pills, and at the same time 
dieting myself, I was completely cured.” 
— Philip Lockwood, Topeka, Kansas. 

“I was troubled for years with indi- 
gestion, constipation, and headache. A 
few boxes of Ayer’s Pills, used in small 
daily doses, restored me to_ health. 
They are prompt and effective.”—W. H. 
Strout, Meadville, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Gold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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FLINT GLASS 
MILK 
BOTTLES 


Manufactured by 


W.H. Hamilton 




















& Co. 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 

} 34 & 1 Pint, Quart & 34 Gallon 

WRITE FOR PRICES, 
WIRE FENCE 
WHY NOT USE LARGE, SMOOTH WIRE, AND OUR 
STEEL STAY GUARDS. and build a fence that will not 
than any fence ever offered ? 


IN FOUR SIZES: 
WITH STAY GUARDS ON | 
harm stock and yet be Stronger, cheaper and more durable 
For information write 


Wire Fence Improvement Co., 


325 Dearborn Street, - Chicago. 


[ by return mail, 
mm full descriptive 
- circulars of 

MOODY'S NEW 
a? TAILOR SYSTEM 

OF ORESS CUTTING, 
Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence 
can easily and 
quickly learn to 
cut and make 
any garment, in 
any style to any 
measure for lady 
or child. Address 


\ MOODY & C0., 


Cincinnati, 0. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC THUS 


erent from 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
usting Ball in center, adapts 
ali positions of the body, while 





GARMENTS 
Guaranteed 









se allin th 
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e Hernia 


cure certain. 
™“ireulars 
100 POPULAR SONGS and Illustrated Catalogue, 

; only 10c. Three books, 25c. Large Illus. Catalogue 
with each order. THURBER & CO., Bay Shore, N. Y. 


H ate | | ’ and our elegant 8p. 
Late Novel illus. story paper 3 


mos.on trial all for 10¢. Address The Home Cirele St.Louis,Mo. 


Itiseasy, durableand cheap. Sent by 
SCM GGLESTON TRUSS C0.y Chicago» Lk 

















is-USE 


FERTILIZERS 


AND WIN 


1000 wen 


QUINNIPIAC | 


Every contestant for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
POTATO PRIZE should AT ONCE secure from the 
pag eae COMPANY the particulars of Fur- 
ther Remarkable Inducements offered to all con- 
testants using their Fertilizers, making this one of the 


LARCEST PRIZES 


ever offered to Farmers. 
Apply to our local Agents, or write to 


QUINNIPIAC CO., NEW LONDON, CT. 


at once, for circular giving full particulars of the 


Further Remarkable inducements. 








FLASHAWAY FOUNTAIN COLDEN 


ONLY 
35 ets, 


— 





PEN. 


DON’T PA¥ 


$2.50 





Simplest and cheapest pen made, writes 40,000 words with one filling, every pen guaranteed. The holderis 


made of hard rubber, good size to carry in the pocket, with golden pen alwa t 
i t upin @ neat box with automatic rubber filler and directions for use. 


en 18s pu 


used. Ever 
$2.50stylograpbic oy Best seller ever offered. Sample post-paid 35 ects. K NASON CO.,111 Nassau St., 





ruse, any good ink or pen canve 
tg aby rf Superior soy 
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CUTTERS 12.528. 


50 Ibs. to 25 tons per hour. 
SWEEP AND TREAD 


HORSE POWERS 
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True Economy of Stock Feeding should own this book. 


oe ve are the | Company in this country 
matte isis A SPECIALTY 
and can in consequence make positively 
&@- BETTER GOODS for LESS 
MONEY than any of our competitors, 


“WHY IT PAYS.” 


Our 1888 74-page pamphlet, together with 
1889 supplement to same, ‘will ‘be mailed, 

id, to address, upon receipt of 10c. 
paper in which this 
Every Farmer interested i 
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iptive Price Li 


Full Descrip List mailed FREE. 
SMALLEY MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Special Prices in new territory 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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BRICK «° TILE MACHINES 


CRUSHERS, DUMP CARS, WINDING DRUM. 
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12,000 per day with Horse Power Machine 
16,000 “ ‘“ ‘“ Steam Power 
20,000 “ ‘“ ‘“ MascotAuger ‘“ 
25,000 “ ‘“ “ Centennial Auger “‘ 
30,000 “ ‘ ‘ Acme Standard “ 


Acme Special “ 
80,000 “ “ ‘“ Acme Duplex “ 
THE FREY-SHECKLER CO., Bucyvrus,O- 

THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE 

GRAIN DRILLS. 
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THE GREATEST ON EARTH. 
Send for Circulars. Mention ea al 

@ BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, N. Y. 








We are builders of 


VEHICLES OF ALL KINDS, 


and shall be pleased to quote prices and 
send catalogue. ___ 
THE H. H. BABCOCK CO., Watertown, N. 
Branch Office 406-412 Broome St., New York City. 


ERTEUS VICTOR gx HAY PRESS 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATEL sp PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
DOING MOST AND BEST wok 


Y. 









WIND MILL 


EITHER IRON 
wo 


OR 
BEST on EARTH 
FULLPARTICULARS in CATALOGUE. FREE 


SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10. { 








Save Your Money 


BY USING 





CLARK'S CUTAWAY HARROW. 
10,000 IN USE. 


Supersedes the Plow; no other tool compares with it; no 
farmer can afford to be with it; entirely new principles; 
giound made into a perfect seed bed. Has a Seeding 
Attachment for sowing all kinds of grain. Send for new 
descriptive circular. 

HIGGANUM M’F’G CORP., Higganum, Ct., Sole 
Manufacturers. : 

New York Office 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 





We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 

i j tions and low 
prices. 
GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 
Mention Agriculturist. 


Most Durable Roofing 


Siding, ete., plain or corrugated iron or steel fur- 
nished with full instructions for applying, and at 
best prices, by 


The Cincinnati Corrugating Co., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Best Farmers 


And largest railroads all over the United States 
use the Buck-THORN FENCE. 











‘“*The Best and Prettiest.”’ 
I want about 1,000 pounds more Buck-Thorn. 
I have some up already and consider it the best of 
any I ever saw or used. I have used two of the 
best barb wires, also plain wire, but the Buck- 
Thorn is the best and prettiest. 
D. M. HowE.x, Cambridge, Md. 





The Buck-THorn Fence Co., Trenton, N. J., 
will send Samples and Circulars free to all appli- 
eants. 





The Pennsylvania 


Lawn Mower. 






RUNNING. 
Requires Less Re- 
pairs. 

The high wheel, sizes 
15, 17, 19, 21 in. es- 

“ pecially adapted for 
rough lawns, cemeteries, etc. Also manufacturers of 


Continental and Quaker City Lawn Mowers. 


Lloyd & Supplee Hardware Co., 


503 Market Street, Philadelphia. 










WABBANTED BENNETT’S IMPROVED 
Practical Gtump TUMP PULLER 
Puller made, Sent anywherein the U. 8. 


H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, O, 





Something Indispensable for 
your health, especially in cases of 
heumatism. Freund’s New Inven- 
tion, a Bathing Chair for Plain and 
Sulphur Baths, with heating appara- 
> tus attached. A hot bath can be pre- 
® pared in from 10 to 15 minutes, at a 

: ¢ cost of only one cent, with notrouble. 
j Send for circulars. 

303 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


Flour & Corn,.in the 


raham brn. .in th 
HAND MILL “evns* 













STEEP Eales as POWER MILLS and 
i S an 
PAT EERD MIL Circularsand testimonials 


gent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 


CANT 





PERE BRioGETON N.J. 








Patent Cup Harrow! 


More work for less money! 


ALSO, 
Double-Acting Water Ram. 
Send for circulars to 
Cc. HODGKINS & SONS, 
Marlboro, N. H. 





G. FREUND, | 





F. A. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PACULHAMUS, Sec’y 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO, 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 


Eastern Office—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. Rev. Orr Lawson, V-Pr & Mgr. 


CAPITAL, - $250,000. 
T°lo Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 


These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in the 
James River Valley, Dakota. Wealso allow six per cent 
yer annum on all money left with us for six months or 
onger, and issue certificates of deposit for same. Aber- 
deen, our Western headquarters, is now the leading city in 
Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven directions and four 
more willbe built inside of eighteen months. We offer 
choice investments in Aberdeen city property and Dakota 
farm lands. Address us for full information. 


A NEW COUNTRY? 


he opening of the new **SQQ”’ railway across 
Wisconsin and Michigan, gives access to desirable 
eS lands and large bodies of Pine, 
emlock and Hardwood Timber. 
Superior Advantages Given to Parties Who 
Will Erect Saw Mills or Factories. 


Choice farming lands cheap and mostly on time. 
Railway Company pays cash for cordwood. 
For further information address 

- W. RICH, Chief Engineer, 
**S00”? Rallway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A GOOD FARM 


For sale or exchange in any part of the United States. 
We are organizing three Colonies. We have more proper- 
ty for sale than any other Real Estate firm in America. 
Send to us for particulars, Bulletin and terms. State 
location you desire. References given. 


Inter-state Real Estate Exchange, 


MARSHALL, MICHIGAN. 


If you want to purchase CHOICE 

LANDS for farming, gardening, 

fruit-growing or stock-raising, with 

both rail and water transportation 

to markets. in the States of Alabama and Mississippi, write 
tothe Alabama Fand and Development Company, 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Maps, pamphlets, and full information 
mailed free. All statements guaranteed 
absolutely correct. a 


0 SOUTH DAKOTA FARMS at 86 to $20 

racre. Near market, schools and churches; 
statehood will double their value; near thriving towns in 
the corn belt. For map, pamphlet and price list, send 


stamp to 
JAMES S. FOSTER, Mitchell, S. D. 


MARYLAND FARMS. BOOK AND MAPS 


. SHANAHAN, Att’y, Easton, Md. 
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The Prize Crop Competition. 


<> 
For the encouragement of South Carolina farm- 
ers who propose to compete for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST prizes, Commissioner Butler has 
published a circular showing how some big crops 
in South Carolina were produced. The most mar- 
velous crop reported is that of the late Dr. J. W. 
Parker, who, on one acre near Columbia, in 1857, 
raised two hundred bushels and twelve quarts of 
corn, and from an adjoining acre one hundred and 
sixteen bushels and six quarts, making three hun- 
dred and sixteen bushels and eighteen quarts from 
two acres. This crop was grown on sand-hill 
branch land, underdrained, plowed in November, 
and twenty-five two-horse loads of cow manure per 
acre were broadcasted in December and plowed in 
and followed with a subsoil plow. About March 
1 another coat of good stable and cow manure was 
spread and plowed in. Early in April three cart- 
loads of air-slaked lime and two sacks of salt per 
acre were lightly plowed under. The land was thor- 
oughly plowed May 14, harrowed level, and the 
rows marked off thirty inches apart, and two hun- 
dred pounds of guano and three hundred pounds 
of plaster sprinkled in the furrows of each acre. 
Bale Mountain corn from North Carolina, soaked 
over night in astrong solution of niter, was planted 
from eight to twelve inches apart in the rows, 
covered with hoes and rolled. The land was plowed 
or cultivated three times and dressed over with 
hoes. During a protracted drought, Acre No. 1 was 
twice irrigated and Acre No. 2 had the water turned 
onitonee. The yield is substantiated by numerous 
testimonials. If South Carolina can doit again she 
probably gets our $500. 





It has been suggested that, in measuring the po- 
tato crop in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize 
Crop Competition, greater justice would be secured 
to all if the amount of dry matter produced per 
acre was found by analyzing the crop. While this 
might be a more accurate basis of comparison, it 
was found at the Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion last year (Bulletin 6) that the differences be- 
tween varieties were but slightly changed when 
the dry matter test was used. The order of merit 
as regards productiveness was affected in but one 
instance, the Early Ohio ranking fifth in yield of 
fresh tubers and sixth in the amount of dry mat- 
ter produced per acre, exchanging places with the 
Thorburn. The details of this interesting compar- 
son are as follows: 











| YIELD | YIELD OF DRY 
jPER ACRE.| > |MATTER P’R AC’E 
2 ee) Ss 
g./a/28| 3 < 
NAME. ier 6 | ee = 3 
jge'2 ice g | & 
| £= £ Bi = $ 
lg je ® rs = 
ES es a eee ae 
! Lbs. Lbs.| Lbs.| Lbs. Lbs. 
Thorburn ........ . |4,000 4,420/20.89| 835.60, 923.34 
Vanguard......... 1,120 1,280 19.46) 217.95 249.09 
College White...... 8,390 9,230/19.85)1,665.42 1,832, 
1,505,6 


Monroe County Prize 7,520 8,000 18.82) 1,415.26 

ef eee eee 886,88 

ke ee eS BR es ee Ps ee 

bron ............ |4,620 5,890/19.64) 903.37 1,146.98 

Dakota Red........ ‘5,920 6,740/17.61| 1,042.51 (1,186.91 
Rhode Island Aroused. 


If either of the first prizes of £500 each offered by the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for the best acre of corn, 
wheat, oats and potatoes are taken by a Rhode Island 
farmer, the Rhode Island society for the encouragement 
of domestic industry (Charles H. Peckham, of Providence, 
president) will give $100. It is thus possible for the 

hode Island farmer who grows the best acre of either or 
all of these crops to secure $600 for it from this source 
alone, to say nothing of the special fertilizer and other 
prizes offered. 

The Nationa! Grange Patrons of Husbandry. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competi- 
tion is a remarkable undertaking. It ought to enlist an 
army of skillful farmers. Even those who fail to win a 
yrize will be benefited by seeing what can be done by the 
sighest order of farming. I hope that the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and all concerned in the enterprise may 
be abundantly rewarded in the results. 

J. H. BRIGHAM, Master National Grange, Delta, O. 


Questions Answered. 


W. O. G., Chester Co., 8. C.: It is not allowable to raise 
two crops on the same land for competition during the 
year 1889. 

T. Sims, Clinton Co., Mo., asks how many bushels of 
corn were raised on the prize acre last year. We offered 
no prizes last year, but one of the largest « rops reported is 
that by Henry Stewart of New Jersey, of 198 bushels of 
shelled corn on a trifie less than two acres, the Mapes 
corn manure being used. 

J. ¥. Longley, Plymouth, Me.: 





If your potato rows are 


three feet apart and the outside row is eighteen inches 
from the line of the acre, the judges or witnesses would 
include all the tubers grown in the outside row. But the 
outside row of corn or potatoes should not be grown ex- 
actly on the line. 

J. H. Miller, Chautauqua Co., N. Y.: 


“‘ The contest crop 














must be grown on lard owned or worked by the sub- 
scriber.” Under this rule tenants can compete as well as 
others. Any farmer’s boy can also compete for these 
prizes. and the knowledge he will gain cannot fail to be of 
great value to him. 

H. F. Wells, Hartford Co.,Ct.: See remarks under Rule 
3 on Page 7 of the contest book, from which we quote: 
“Tn the case of corn and potatoes, the last or outside row 
must not be exactly on the outside line, but sufliciently 
inside it to have the plants above ground stand wholly 
within the limits of the acre.” There is no restriction as 
to the dimensions of the contest acre so long as it isjust 
43,560 square leet, or exactly one acre. 

W. F. Phinney, Standish, Me.: In competing for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 8500 prize, and also the 
prizes offered by the fertilizer companies, you wi'l not be 
ruled out of the fertilizer prizes if you use hay or straw as 
a mulch on your potatoes. This is simply another form of 
inigation, or conserving or applying moisture. The fer 
tilizer manufacturers have agreed to permit the use of 
water, and therefore no exceptions can be taken to mulch- 
ing, provided the mulch is not stable manure or some 
thing of that kind that would furnish additional plant 
food to the crop. You can also plant as many varieties of 
potatoes on the contest acre as you desire. 


— a 


The Corn and Wheat Crops. 





Figures furnished by the statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture show some very interest- 
ing facts regarding the distribution and consump- 
tion of corn and wheat during the five months 
from October 1, 1888, to Mareh 1, 1889. The amount 
of corn distributed and consumed during that pe- 
riod was greater than ever before recorded, yet so 
large was the crop that the absolute quantity left 
in the hands of producers was also larger than 
ever, as the following figures show: 





ON HAND |PER| CONSUMED 








Tp | >) ry > s 
PRED | PRES: | Ame 8-1 OF) wcrurecn, 
| | 

a ee - 

March 1. Bushels. Bushels. | | Bushels. 
es 1,617,000,000 587,000,000/36.3 | 1,030,000,000 
Lo eee 1,551,000,000 512,000,000!33 |1,0389,000,000 
BESS on an 1.795,000,000 675,000,000/37.6|1,120,000,000 
lo ee 1,936,000,000 773,000,000 39.9/1,163,000,000 
ly ee 1,665,000,000 603,000,000 36.2/1,062,000,000 
ened Bp eis aie 1,456,000,000 508,000,000 34.9) 948,000,000 
ce FUE 1,988,000,000 787,000,000 39.6|1,201,000,000 


Of the 1,201,000,000 bushels taken from the last 
crop only about two per cent has been exported, 
and the rest has been consumed in the West, or 
sent to Eastern and Southern points within the 
country. Of. the entire crop of 1888, 82.4 per cent 
was merchantable and 17.6 per cent unmerchanta- 
ble. The value of the whole crop, on the basis of 
prices ruling March, would be as follows: 


Merchantable, at 33.9 cents per bushel.... 555,484,968 
Unmerchantabie, at 22.8 cents per bushel. 79,726,118 








PEt chek tuuowaseenipe weer sseuak 635,211,086 
There was a decline in values from December 1 
to March 1, of 1144 cents to 1%, cents in Chicago, 
and 1.9 cents on the faim. This would represent a 
shrinkage of $42,350,494 in the value of the whole 
erop. 

As to wheat, these comparisons are made: 





aupPLy, | DISTEI- 








| BUTION. 
3ushels. | Bushels. 

Visible supply, March 1, 1887...'.......... | 38.000,000 

ag OE ee Pree 132,600,000 

Crop of 1888 (round numbers)... .......... 416,000,000 
Consumption, twelve months ... 287,000,000 
Seed, spring and fall........... 54,000,000 
Exported March 1,1888,to |.......... 
aE Ry | rae 90,000,000 
Visible supply March 1,1889.... 32,000,000 


In farmers’ hands March 1, 1589, 


112,000,000, : ; 
i Seen epee 575,000,000 586,000,000 








The Grange as an Educator. 


Prof. J. H. Washburn, one of the enthusiastic 
young agricultural scientists from Whom our farm- 
ers expect so much in the future, when professor 
of chemistry at the popular Storrs agricultural 
school at Mansfield, Ct., helped to organize the 
farmers’ families of that town as a grange, with 
great success. He has since been perfecting his 
studies at Gottingen university, and makes some 
strong points on the subject of this paragraph. 
He writes that while the fariners of Germany lead 
in the matter of economical agriculture, he believes 
the United States will be ahead of them inside of 
twenty-five years. “ We haveagreat power in the 
United States which these people can never know 
anything about, and it fills my soul with pride 
when I think of it. I speak of the grange. My 
connection with it was short, from my being called 
away to Europe, but Ihave seen enough to know 
that it is one of the most important agents in ‘the 
solution of the question of agricultural education. 
The principal interests of the grange are education 
and sociability. It is not simply an association for 
the purpose of buying a yard of calico a cent under 
the regular price, but it is an association of the 
brightest and most earnest men and women in the 
agricultural community, who assemble for social 








| 


purposes and to get ail the practical and scientific 
knowledge possible that will help them in their 
business or in understanding daily phenomena, 
and to enjvy a literary entertainment. I believe 
there is no institution in America that will so much 
aid the-usefulness ot our agricultural colleges and 
schools and experiment stations as the grange. In 


the grange these agricultural educators will fing 
helpers and friends if they (the educators) are 


good for anything themselves.” 
ee ee 
Recent Catalogues. 
ete 
FROM SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 

George W. Campbell, Delaware, Chio.: Descriptive list 
of hardy grapevines and smail fruits. 

S. C. De Cou, Morristown, N. J.: Catalogue and price list 
of small fruit plants, fruit trees, etc. 

Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.: No.1, Descriptive 
catalogue of fruits with an excellent colored plate of the 
new Mills grape. No. 2, Descriptive and illustrated cata. 
logue of crnamental trees, shrubs, hardy perennial plants, 
etc. No. 3, Descriptive price catalogue of strawberries, 
No. 4, Wholesale catalogue. No.5, Descriptive catalogue 
of select roses. All these catalogues are prepared with 
great care and accuracy, making them valuable to every 
one interested in trees and plants. 

G. H. & J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Conn.: Illustrat- 
ed and descriptive catalogue of choice pedigree small fruit 
plants, together with valuable practical directions for 
their cultivation. 

F. H. Horsford & Co., Charlotte, Vt.: Illustrated and de- 
seriptive catalogue of wild flowers, shrubs and seeds, 

Lakeview Seed Farm, Rochester, N. Y.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of vegetable, field and flower seeds. 
“ American Banner Oats” a specialty. 

J.T. Lovett & Co., Little Silver, N. J.: Descriptive cir. 
cular of the * Wonderful Peach.’’ A new variety which 
promises to come up to its name. 

Delano Moore, Presque Isle, Me.: A catalogue of field 
and garden seeds. Moore’s Rutabaga a specialty. 

Parsons & Sons Co., Flushing, N. Y.: Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. This is one of the most complete collections in the 
country, especially in rare and choice plants. 

C. H. Perkins, Moorestown, N.J.: Descriptive and illus- 
trated catalogue of fruit trees, grapevines, small fruit 
plants, ete. 

Pike Co. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo.: Wholesale price i'st 
of choice nursery stock. 

United States Nurseries, Short Hills, N. Y.: Price list of 
hardy perennials. 

James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., New York: Cata- 
logue of gladiolus, lilies, amaryllis, and other spring bulbs 

J. Butterton, Hammonton, N. J.: Trade catalogue of 
nursery stock in the London nurseries, embracing a gen- 
eral assortment of fruit. coniferous and deciduous trees 
and shrubs. 

MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUES. 

S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated cata- 
logue of the celebrated “ Planet Jr.,”’ garden and farm im- 
plements, comprising seed drills, cultivators, wheel hoes, 
garden hoes, etc., etc. 

American Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Illus- 
trated catalogue and price list of the “great American 
meat cutters and choppers.” 

A. Elaker & Co., Newton, Pa.: Descriptive and illustrat- 
ed circular of the ‘‘ Newton Double-Geared Horse-Power;” 
threshers and cleaners, horserakes, separators. cultivat- 
ors, ete. 

Frederick Brown, Philadelphia, Pa.: An artistically 
gotten up almanac and catalogue of “ Brown’s Ginger.” 

Benjamin Hammond, Fishkill, N. Y.: Cireular of “ Ham- 
mond’s Slug Shot” grape dust, thrip juice, and other in- 
fallible insecticides. 

ll. W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York: List 
of the various manufactures, comprising paints, roofing 
materials, steam packings, and asbestos fabrics. 

King & Co., Owego, N. Y.: Price list of hand-made oak- 
tanned harness, and all kinds of horse clothine. 

Kalainazoo Wagon Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.: Circular of 
the “‘ Noyes pa ent leg stretcher.” 

Charles H. Morford, Middletown, N. J.: 
**Monmouth Asparagus Buncher.” 

MeMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago, Ill.: Cata- 
logue of the world-renowned wire fenciig manufactured 
by this company. 

BD. W. Payne & Sons, Elmira, N. Y.: Ilustrated circular 
of automatic engines, vertical, marine, portable, and sta- 
tionary boilers, also of Corliss steam engines, ete. 

Pitts Mfg. Co., Marseilles, Ill.: Descriptive circular of 
the “ Black Hawk Road Worker,” together with many tes- 
timonials as to the excellence of this machine, also feed 
cutters, corn shellers, etc. 

Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue 
and price list of spraying pwimps, fire apparatus, improved 
hydraulic rams, corn shellers, farm bells, ete. 

George H. Stahl, Quincy, Iil.: Circular of Improved 
Excelsior Incubator, with fac simile letter from Fanny 
Field, strongly recommending the incubator. 

Keystone Manufacturing Co., Sterling, Il.: Circular of 
Galt’s Side-delivery Rake and Keystone Hay - loader. 
Every one who has hay to make should send for a cireular. 

Smiths, Powell & Lamb, Syracuse, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue for 1889 of the Lakeside herd of Holstein- 
Friesian cattle. 


Circular of the 
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To introduce our 
Solid § E 


the movementin 
each watch, 
There isso much cheap trash offered in these 
days, in the line of watches, by irresponsible 
advertisers, that the general pblic hardly 
know what to expect; yet, a good watch 
st alow price is what they are looking 
for, and that is what we offer inthe 
watch illustrated here, This watch 
isentirely new. Itis a full Bassine 
Dust-proof Case, and is made by the 
celebrated DUEBER, of that 
well-tried metal, Silverine, known 
the world over, and warranted to 
wear equal to solid silver. It is 


beautifully inlaid with 14k 
Solid fod with Engrav- 
ings of Stag (see cut), Loco. 
metive or Horse with 


Jockey rider. These designs 
have only been made herctofore 





lid silver, but now we have 








an Ji 

them within the reach of 

Each watch is fitted with geny 
American, Llgin, H 

Springficld Lever movement. A 


special certificate of absolute guar- 
antee as a perfect time-keeper for six 
years, 18s sent with each watch. Thi 
movement is wortha dozen of the cheap, 
trashy imported kind, many of which are ab- 
solutely worthless as time-keepers and cost three ~ 

times the price of the watch, annually, for repairs. = 






beautiful GOLD, PLATED 


ILVEE 
make this Special Offer for 
90 Days Onl 


Solid GO 
































—S—SSSS— 
If found perfectly satisfactory and exactly as represented, you can pay the balance at the Express Office 
and take the watch. To ey sending .Casch with the Order (7.50), we will send a 


AIN AND CHARM FREE, whicheells at retail for $2.00. 

Persons living away from an Express @ftice can have their watches sent by Registered Mail by sending 
full amount with the order and 25 cents to pay postage and registration. When sent by mail registered, 
they are as safe as by express. Illustrated Catalogue mailed for 4e., in stamps, 


THE HARRIS WATCH CO. 
105 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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TRADE (SIVERINE) MARK. 4 D 
A es is the as j 5 
1 Genuine SiivERINE Watch Case f . 
M made. Will keepits color and 2. 
wear a lifetime. We Caution e, 
buyersto beware of imitations 
sold under varioussimilar =) 
misleadingnames = ¢ a 
Joun C. Dumper, c 
This Pres’t. = 
Certificate oo S 
of Guarantee 5 
With cach 5 
watch a 
To those who will honestly endeavor te S 
make salcs from our Illustrated Catalogue, B 
we will send asample watch for 87.56 ® 
and if you sell or cause the saleof ® 
six of these watches within the £ 
next 90 days, we will send you a 
one FREE. ‘OW I8S 2 
YOUR CHANCE to get a 5 
beautiful and reliable watch ® 
from a reliable company. oe 
Get up a club and get six cf & 
your friends to send with © 
you. Send us $45.00 (the e 
price of six watches) and to 
on receipt of the order for bd 
six watches atone time, wo 
will send you seven of 
hese watches, with Gold 
Plated Chain and Charm 


for each watch, thus giv- 
ing you one watch abco- 
lutely free for your trouble. 
Qne watch sold in a 
town is sure to sell many 


more, 

NOTICE.—That all may see 
and examine these watches before 
paying for same, we will send them 
by express C. O. D., with privilege of 
E full examination at the Express Office, 
Blu if $1.00 for each watch ordered is sent 

us in advance, as aguarantee of good faith. 
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Aa. ENGIN 
® THRESHING- MACHINES 
"AND: SAW MILLS 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Ciover Threshers, fully 
equal to_regular grain machines on grain, and a* genuine 
Clover Huller in acdition. ; 

Two-Speed Traction and Plain Engines, 4 to 15 
horse-power; positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power, and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes, 
and is therefore free froin the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
sizes. Send for catalogue. Address 


THE WESTINGHOUSE CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 


———A SOLID 
TEEL FENCE! 
oe ee 


™~ 












» oe 0 ie - ia 

15 Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 

Adapted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
ries, Farms, Cardens, &c. 

All needing Fences, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, 

Trellises, etc., write for our illus, price list, mailed free. 


THE NEWEST THINC AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Metal Co. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 

St. Louis Expanded Metal Co.. St. Louis. 








Winger’s Royal Wind Mill 
Feed Grinder, Tank Heaters, 
pon og Converters. All indis- 


= 












Tanks, Cylinders, Pipe. ete. 
28 in an 
Write ger, Freeport, Illinois, 
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Gutfits Complete for Cheese Factory or Creame 


AND 
SELL 
SELI 


VERYTHING that the Farmer wants for his Dairy. 


Estimates and Plans Free. 
ONE RECTANGULAR CHURN AND LEVER BUTTER WORK.- 
ER at wholesale, where we have no agents. Write for circulars or anything 


eery obey sanittie Cornish, Curtis & Greene, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











“LANES BODLEY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





SAW MILLS 
AND ENGINES 


NOW !IS THE TIME TO BUY. Senp 
FOR CIRCULARS. AN EXPERIENCE OF THIRTY 
YEARS PERMITS US TO OFFER THE BEST. 


Oo You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely oO 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclue 
sive agency. sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contair 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They arethe Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 

commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Paid. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
904 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 






























DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 
Made of steel, lighter, stronger, cheaper, more 
wer, everlasting and competition distanced. 

or proof order on trial, to keep the best and 

get any other alongside if you can. Reversible 

Full Circle a , elt Presses, all sizes. 
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WEL, DRILLING 
Machinery & Tools 
ST, LOUIS VISE & “"rare™ TOOL 00, 


Catalogue Free: ST. LOUIS, MO: 






Storehouses and Agents, ‘ 


No. 31 Dederick’s Wor 





nd Seuthern ' 
. K. DEDERICK & CO., 
‘ ALBAN Y, N.Y. 














PATENTS F. B. BROCK. Solicitor of American and 
: » Foreign Patents, 639 F St., opp. U.S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C 





STEEL-WALKING 


‘CULTIVATOR, 


Pride of the East, King of 
theWest, and Merwarch 
ofall. Thousands in use 









Our CHAMPION 





Po) giving satisfaction. The 
8 & -best shovel beam spring 
ae regulating device ever 
42 invented. Shovel beams 
3 hoisted and held up by springs, alone, 


Agents wanted. Catalogue free. Hench & Dromgold, York, Pa. 
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HENDERSON'S 


AMERICAN 


Farmers’ Manuat 


For 1889 offers the most complete list a 
GRASSES and FODDER 
CEREALS and ROOT CROPS ever een 
logued. It contains, besides, Practical Essays on 
above topics written especially for this edition by 


Inter Ilene dn 


Farmers’ Manual Mailed Free on Application. 

We offer in this Manual many new, scarce and 
valuable Grasses and Cereals not in general 
cultivation, among them Bermuda Grass 
(seed), Louisiana Grass, Esparsette or 
Sainfoin, Japanese Buckwheat, Texas 
Blue Grass, Japan Clover, New Long 
Island Ruta Baga and Yellow Inter- 
mediate Mangel. 

To those desiring to test we will mail large 
trial packets of any of the above on receipt of 10 
cts. (in stamps), together with the above 
Farmers’ Manual. 


PETER HENDERSON GED 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


























Shady Hill Nurseries, Cambridge, Mass. 


One Hundred Orders a Day 
Is common in our sales of our 


BEAUTIFUL NEW TREES. 


All our old customers will tell you who has the very 
newest and the most genuinely ‘valuable hardy trees and 
shrubs for ornament. Every new hardy tree or plant that 
comes to sight, from _ part of the world, is, at once, 
secured and propagated at our nurseries. If our good 
friends and patrons who love plants, could only go care- 
fully through our propaasting ouses, and see the wonder- 
ful processes of — ying the delightful things that 
have made “‘ Shady H urseries” famous among plant 
lovers everywhere, they would remember it, as hundreds 
do, with enthusiasm. 

Send 2 stamps for our two grand illustrated cata- 
ones (see notice in this paper, page 203,) and have a 


TEMPLE & BEARD. 
POMONA NURSERIES. | 


1838. FIFTY YEARS 
Trade-mark label of WON DERFUL 
PEACH. None reliable without it. 
Strawberry 5 





Large stock of Raspberry, 
and Blackberry Plants. oore’s Early, 
Niagara, Diamond, Eaton, an¢é other 
Grapes. KIEFER and LECONTE 
PEARS. Spaulding and Japan 
Plums. Apples, Cherries, etc., etc. 
All the worthy old and promising new 
varieties. Catalegues Free. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


SWEET SCENTED 
NEW CurvsANTHEMUM 


A decided novelty. Form and fra- 
Fine for florists’ use. Also the 
Send stamp for plate 








**Nymphea.”’ 
grance of Pond Lily. 
creme de la creme of older varieties. 


of “Nymphea” and Catalogue. 
HALES, 


H. Ww 
Ridgewod, N. J. 


y WILD FLOWERS, SHRUBS, 
p/ “Vines, Ferns, Orchids, Bulbs, for 
4A pleasure grounds, rockeries, &c., choice 

Garden & Field Seeds that will 
~, grow. Send for Catalogue. 
i F. H. Horsford & Co., 
Charlotte, Vermont. 


SWEET | 3,000,000. All Leading Kinds. 


Packed 














Lowest prices. By mailor express. 
POTATO to go any distance. Send for Circular. 
PLANTS | w. WwW. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 





CELERY PLANTS 


varieties, at #3 per 
alamazoo, Mich. 


EARLY 


READY MAY ist. all the leadin 
1000. G. BOCHOVE & BRU., 


Roses, Plants, Grape Vines and Orna- 
Se -EE DS Harrison Co., Painesville, Lake Co., 


DS. mental Trees. Send for free oonnene. 
STRAWBERRY HIUULLER. By mail, 10 cents 








each; 3 for 25 cts. 
NKER, Lawrence, Mass. 


CORN FERTILIZERS ors uPect tron our Works. No 


agents. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


Fair but False; 16 other splendid 
TWO Novels & Home Cirele, 3 mos., for 
10c. HOME CIRCLE, St. Louis. Mo. 




















OUR NEW 


I> FREE S 


NEW APPLICA- E 





Novelties, <o. 7 a 
D Choice Grown. C% D 


S HigganumMtg.Cop, * $ 


P. O.Box 376, N. Y. City. 














WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS! Globe 
Ford’s Late, White and John Haas Peach; 
Jessie, Mammoth and Itasca Strawberries; 
all kinds of Fruit Trees and best Small Fruits 
at Fair View Nurseries. Estab’d 1835. O/d- 
est in the Stas State Catalogue and price-list free. 








Cc. H. KINS. oorestown, N. J. 
OMATO PLANTS BY pgAIL OR EXPRESS 
RANSPLANTED, Queens 25c per doz, 81 per 100. 


Egg plants 50c per doz, ae and lettuce 50¢ per 100. 
Delivered free. JOH N BOLGIANO, Waverly, Md. 





Nios JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. Guaranteed pure j 
| 


seed at $1 Soper bushel. 
G. STONE, Box 345, Cuba, N. Y. 


Spray Your Trees. 








We make the ie and best Spraying Pumps in the 
market. Send for illustrated circular. 
RUMSEY & CO., Limited, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SPRAYING FRUIT. TREES 


Lewis Pump is t Best. 


Will fasnidily fon der Orchard Per Day. 





Ten Acre 
Endorsed by the jeading Entomologist of the U.S. 





It makes 3 complete polished brass machines (see 
cut). a fairednce, I will send a sample pump, ex- 
ress p r %5.50, and willalso give a valuable il- 
motrated | fer “Gust *published) containing the latest and 

























best receipts for destroying insects of all kinds, to each 
purchaser of apump. The receipts alone are well worth 
Send for illustrated catalogue, price list and terms. 
GOODS GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED or MONEY 
Can be destroyed by spraying 
the trees with London purple dis- 
Pow t BOTTOM CASH PRICES, 
address IELD FORCE PUMP CO. Lockport, N “h¢ 
finely tempered steel knife. 
Head and shield movable so as 
ing jaws which prevent the 
breaking of the Asparagus—an 
i =" third more work. Been in suc- 
cessful use for over 2 2 years. Descriptive circular and testi- 
monials sent on applic ation. 
8 
FOR BERRY GROWERS! 
A folding paper shipping 
} You ought to sec it. Send pos- 
ital card for free sample, to 


85.00. Pump will throw water 50 to 60 feet. My agents 

REFUNDED. Aagress P. C. LEWIS, Lock Box D, 
solved in water. For full directions 

Monmouth Asparagus Buncher. 

to instantly regulate length of 

important improvement over all 

Price, with knife, *®6.50. 

be ry knife, 83.5 

jandcarrying basket combined. 
|Detroit Paper Novelty Co. 





are making #10 to #20 per day. They sell rapidly. 
CATSKILL, N 
oFRUIT TREES 
CTS: E 
ae inpeeet outfits for Hand or Horse 
Made entirely of iron, with 
bunch. Self-adjustingand rock- 
* other bunchers. Will do one- 
HAS. H. MORFORD, Middletown, New Jersey. 
Best package in the market. 
Detroit, Mich. 










POULTRY 






TRADE MARK. 


HOLLIS’ GANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY 


Will Make Hens Lay! 
Will Make — Grow! 
and good f 
MOULTING FOWLS. 
This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, ground 


fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 8-lb cans. Being 
ground fine, it can be readily mixed with soft food, and 
fed so as to give each fowl an equal share. Price 30¢ per 
can; #3 per dozen. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT 
AND WOOL CO., North St., Boston, Mass. Mention paper, 


‘Ohio IMPROVED Ghesters ’ 


WARRANTED CHOLE 
SIEXPRESS PREPAID. gs coe 
Prizes in U. S, & Foreian Couns 
tries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBS. f 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 

VATHESE FAMOUS HO@S, ALSO FOWLS. 

This compen Bad EEE taek tee eee 
888. r breeding pu 

¢ rote Bend for facts and mention this Burpos ame 


AIN’T IT FUNNY? 


That an Ayrshire Breeder should so far forget the cus- 
tom of his brother clams as to advertise the best 
breed of Dairy Cows on earth (and the poorest managed). 
How many of you have “sand enough” to help 

*“*break the record?’ Write to me and learn of some- 
thing to your advantaze. Now is the time to purchase 
Ayrshires (before the boom). hig | pay the best. Cat- 
alogues furnished. Don’t forget, but write at-~once to 

BT. M. CARKONS, Breeder of Registered Ayrshire 
Cattle, Washington, Pa. 
















Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine Set- 
ter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles, 
— 2 and Poultry, bred and 
3 for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 

West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


FOR SALE NOW. 

50 Choice Jersey Red Pigs 2 months old, all from 
yay stock, neetiy prize winners—200’ 000 one year 
C. C. Asparagus plants @ $1.75 and_ 100,000 two year olds 
@ $2. 50 per M. Address CLARK PETTIT, Salem, N.J. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ECCS for HATCHING 


From 35 Varieties of the choicest Land and 
¥- Water! ‘owls divided into so separate flocks, 
The largest Poultry Ranyein Ohio, For 











full description of my buildings, yards and 


fowls, etc., send three 1-cent stamps and get 








Send your address to the AND 
fare eek, for akan pa atEs HONEY 


Sueanuincs INB L- 
81.00, decrees semi-iy F 
mont 7), and oa page illustrat- praca t 
ed Catalogue of Bee-keepers'| > im 
plies. OurABC ore Bee 
ue reiacycla redia of 400 p., pes es = SES 
A.1-Root,Medina,o 


S10. and 300 cuts. rice,in cloth, 
$1.25. $27 MENTION THIS Parer.L <a 

Puppies two to three months old ready for i 
shipment, both —. Also a few older dogs sired by 
Clifton Chief A C.S. B. 10445 (litter brother to 
Caractacus), nathan Squire 10454, and other grand 
studdogs. Write for special prices. Catalogue of Collies, 
Thoroughbred, Sheep, Swine and Poultry mailed on ap- 
plication 

W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IMPROVE YOUR FOWLS 


By the introduction of thoroughbred stock. You can now 
buy CHEAP several approved strains of the most popular 
varieties of E. J. KIRBY, Marshall, Mich. 

A neat catalogue FREE. 


NOTICE TQ FARMERS AND TURKEY 
RAISERS. 


Highest cash prices paid for whole fleece Turkey Feath- 
ers and also Wings and Tails. Address 
GEORGE, P. 0. Box 2816, New York. 


iarSOTED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-Regolating. Hun. 
[==]/ dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed 
7 to hatch larger percentage of fertile eggs 

/ at less cost than any other hatcher. Send 
*S 6c forlllus Cata. G0. H.STAHL, Quincy, Ili. 
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Bm oar sentria ADVERTISING. 





~ AGENTS WANTED 


Corporal * Sl KLEGG? 


AND HIS PARD. 
ats them all. No book > 
ei Everybody wants it. 9 @& 
poo illustrations. Humorous, 
Pat thetic, F Fascinating. Hun- 
dreds of dollars to hustlers. 
old and young buy; also thou- 
sands of G. A. R., and Sons of ga 
Veterans. “One canvasser with ¥ 
3 helpers has taken 1100 or- # 
ders; another made 883 in 4 
days; another took 15 orders 
in 30 minutes in 1 G. A. R. 
Post. Choose terrritory at 
once. 24 attractive illustra- 
tions free wil he irculars and 
terms. Write 


N.G. HAMILTON & CO., ~ 
PUBLISHERS, 
348 Superior St., Cleveland, O. 


Teil Your Wife About It. 


Good Housekeeping 
on April 13, No. 103, 
will contain a paper 
looking to the exter- 
mination cf the Car- 
pet Bug, by Govern- 
ment oe ae Cc. 
V. Riley. Ph. D., the 
best known authority 
on the subject. Suc- 
ceeding Numbers of 
» Good Housekeeping 
) will have papers re- 
: qpecsivets on the 
Clothes Moth, Bed 
Bugs, Red Ants, and 
Roaches. Copies of 
Good Housekeeping 
containing these pa- 
pers may behad at th 
news stands throughout the country, or will 
be sent by mail, for Ten Cents, by 


G00D rT Springfield, Mass. 
10 BOOK >" 25c, 


AS lins Manual of Useful Information 
and World’s Atlas contains the cream of a 
whole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse of practical knowledge 
im On practical subjects. It has a million facts 
of great value toeveryone. 50 Full-Page 
Colored Feng and description of every 
country in the world. It is a handsome 
volume of 440 pages bound in silk cloth, 
and contains everything that you need to 
mie know. Nearly half a million sold in 8 
months, We guarantee no such book has 
ever before been published, and will refund 
the money to anyone dissatisfied. . s 

wanted everywhere. One 

PAG AGE NTS agent sold 2800 copies in 

Washington. Another 700 in Springfield, Send 25c. for agents terms 
tnd a copy bound in Limp cloth, or 50¢. for a copy in library style 


LAIRD & LEE, 203 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 
BOOKS. The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound 
in paper, 65 cent eo cloth $1. Will be sent, for cash, 
f tage. / res 
ee DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL--COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 





Si. and Shorty. 


























SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dniversity of the State of New York. 
pinary 


Slashes alollege 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
15th Annual Session. 

The regular course of Lectures comm: neces in Oct. each 

year. Circular and information can be had on application to 

Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.M., Dean of the Faculty. 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TA U Cc HTio: self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











TELEGRAPHY Situations furnished. Write 


Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 











= Also CHURN 


Send 
sdemneaun fetes 


“mA BUTTER WORKER 


MOST tage thet —_ ie ae 


S,POW UTT 
her PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES, 
(ethene ay containing valuable 





Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. <q 
: ivy 


R WORK-¢ 


nm and PL Lies. 


EAMERY | SUP LIES. 
A. H. REID, sotn ana CREAMERY SUFrtie Pa. 








Good Business Opportunity. 


WANTED— MP log a to join in increasing the business 
of a large stock farm in the S. W., breeding, carriage, trot- 
ting and draft horses. Very large profit shown. W ill give 
real estate security for —_— of inactive partners ‘and 


guarantee promt. Addre: 
BREEDER, P.O - Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 


W PRODUCE COMMIS. 
E. & 0, ARD, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City 


1 keep disease away. Send 
a é ens ay: stamp for catalogue of “Hew- 
J itt’s Poultry Food;” Red Caps, 
Minoreas, Leghorns, P. Rocks, etc., ete. Bronze Turkeys 


(beautiful), Pekin Ducks and Cockerels for fancy breeding 
and for crossing. H. H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Pa. 








A J. C. C. .HEIFERS-—2 yea dark, black 
e points, served by St. Lambert Dull, G. Sire got 
four, making 15 to 21 lbs; G. Dam 14 lbs butter in 7 
days. Will make choice cows. F. O. B. $100 a head. 


Mention this paper. 
LBERT P. BALL, 
Lee Farm, Derby Line, Orleans Co., Vt. 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


All sizes constantly on hand, and for sale low by zB. 
BISHOP’S SONS, 630 Grand St., Jersey City, nis 


SECT NAMED by Eberhart’s Key. Onty 
one | Scone Arranged like a key 
SE plants. Illustrated, 25c. ow to Collect 
AoE Mount Insects (illustrated), 8 cents. 
POPULAR PUB. CO., Chicago, Hlinois. 


tng CAPS, my own importation. 13 Eggs, #2.50; 26, 
Rae Imported W.and B. Minorcas, W. Wyandottes, W. 
ii Rocks: 13 E., 82; 26, 83. L. Wyandottes, P. Rocks, 
Langshans, Houdans: 13 E., $1. 11 Bronze Turkey Eggs, 
3; 20,85. Circulars free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N.J. 














RIZE Langshans, Minorcas, Ply. Rocks, Wyandottes, 

Leghorns, Houdans, Ducks an Turkeys. Eggs £2 for 
13. FINE PIGEONS, Homing Carriers and Tumblers a 
specialty, $2 per pair. R. Vanderhoven, Rahway, N. J. 





PROVED. HUNDREDS IN USE 


Einttttan MONITOR INCUBATOR. 


VILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 


You SELDOM HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET 


“A BARCAIN " 
—>r HARNESS 


like we send OC. O. 
privilege of Lt 3 Sy . 
introduce our work at every 





ssitii? nei 
information bysend- UNION MACGINE CO. 
ing 6 cents, stamps ‘larness Departmen’ 

or morey. to PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





GENUINE. 


isso. 
PRICES REDUCED! 





Fourteen aes and Styles for Mand Use. Weigh- 
g from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 
Lawn Sweepers, Grass Edgers, &c. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn’a. 


RIGBY’S IMPROVED PATENT 
POTATO DIGGER. 


Important improvements have been made in this Digger 
and it is now believed to be the best and cheapest ever 
yet invented. be oy = eg Digger was first used in Aroos- 
took —— the fallof 1888, where two hundred and 
fifty-three bnshels of potatoes were dug, and two hundred 
and thirty-three bushels of them hauled to the cellar, 
distant more than half a mile, with one span.of horses, in 
asingle day. The undersigned will be prepared to fur- 
nishafew of these Diggers the present year. All who 
wish to purchase this Digger are requested to send in their 
orders soon, as only a limited number will be manufac- 
tured the present year. For particulars concerning this 
Digger address Artemas Rigby, qe Stillwater, Me., or 
Parker P. Burleigh, Linneus, e price of the Dig r 
is $25.00. RIGBY & BURLEIGH, HOULTON, ME., 1 








STOCK Guernsey Calves, C. White an Berkshire 
s Pigs, Collie Pups. Stock strictly first class. 
Old stock Prize Winner. 

Cc. E. MORRISON, Londonderry Penn. 


Pe G G § L. Brahmas, Golden and Laced Wyandottes, P. 





Rocks, Houdans & B. Leghorns. Circulars 
Free. <A. T. OWENS, Curwensville, Pa. 


ETZ’S GAPE WORM EXTRACTOR, Patd., is 
guaranteed to cure gapes in chicks and turkeys. Price 
50 cts postpaid. Circular free. N. METZ, Lansdale, Pa. 








SMALL lea jneh Ger, eo g10 Fagg pee 
ample Box by ma c. Agents 
HAVANAS. S wanted. J.M.Aguero,2466th Ave,NewYork. 


HIRES 


25¢ HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


; ROOT BEER! 












IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE ster 


WWAKES /1VE CALLOUS 


YL MUS oh 


RooT | 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRYIT, 
















Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C.E HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 








OKLAHOMA! 


For complete free information descriptive of the 
country, land, laws, maps, rates, etc., and how to get there, 
address JOHN SEBASTIAN, General Ticket and Passen- 
ger Agent, Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska Railway, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





wat cans ¢ 


fferent kinds an 
Buggies, Carriage an 
‘ou want R 


BA 
ped Ab can ewtone UNION MACHINE co. 


to introduce our goods. 
tsin stamps (Carriage Department) 
—— ee oi PHILA EL HIIA, PA. 


uince Culture 


A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Culti- 
vation of the Quince, 


—CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF —— 
Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 
With Numerous Engravings. 

By W. W. MEECH, A.M. V.D.M. 


Honorary Member of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 








CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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4. USEFUL AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


2300 Pages’ SENT FREE! | 











<a 








+ 1560 Illustrations, 


The regular price of these books is $1 each, but a copy will be presented to every 
subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, new or old, on the following terms, 


= TO SINCLE SUBSCRIBERS. 


To any person sending $1.50 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRI 


CULTURIST (new or renewal) we will present any One of these books 





















providing 10 cents additional is sent ($1.60 in all) to pay 
postage, or it will be delivered at our office free. 


and book sent to separate addresses if desired. 
FOR $2.10. We will send one year’s sub- 


The subscription 


scription and two books, postpaid. 

FOR $2.60. One year’s subscription and 
three books, postpaid. 
FOR $3.00 


We willsend one year’s subscription 























and ail four books postpaid. 
These four books contain over 


2,300 PAGES 


AND 


1560 ILLUSTRATIONS 


All nicely printed on good paper 
and bound in cloth. 
Purchased separately they would cost 
4.00 
We send ail four books and the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year for Ouly $3.00; 


thus giving the value of 


$5.50 for only $3. 
TO CLUB RAISERS, 


FOR &4.00. We will send four 
yearly subscriptions and any two 
books. 

FOR 86.00. We wil! send six 
yearly subseriptions and any three 
books. 

FOR &8.00. We will send eight 
yearly subscriptions and all four 
books. 

Under the last three offers, ten cents 
extra for postage must be seut for 
each book ordered, or they will be 
delivered at our cffice free. 

Show our offer to your friends 

















and induce one or more of them to 











subscribe with you. 


The American Asriculturist Family Cyclopedia, 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Including Agriculture, Astronomy, Architecture, the Various Arts and Sciences, Biogr aphy, Botany, Chemistry, Engineering, Geog- 
raphy, Geology, History, Horticulture, Literature, Mechanics, Medicine, Mythology, Phy- 


siology, Natural History, and many others. 


TOGETHER WITH A SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLEMENT, 
BY DR. GEORGE THURBER, for Twenty-five years Editor of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


700 PAGES, 

This Cyclopedia is a new and valuable book for 
popular use, compiled by competent editors, after 
one Soy = the best authorities, printed from 
new, la ze, clear type, and handsomely bound in 
cloth. It contains information on every conceiva- 
ble subject, and its reliability has been assured by 
the most careful preparation. It is uf the greatest 
use in answering the ten thousand questions that 
constantly arise in regard to dates, places, persons, 
incidents, statistics, etc. It is indispensable to all 
who desire a work of reference for every depart- 
ment of human knowledge. 

When we consider the vast number of topics, the 


20,000 ARTICLES. 





judgment exercised in their selection, the concise- 
ness with which they are treated, and the copious- 
ness with which they are illustrated, the American 
—— Family Cyclopedia is a remarkable 

ook. 

Every one who reads should, when he meets with 
a word that is new to him, or one the ‘meaning of 
which he does not understand, at once look up the 
word in a Dictionary or elsewhere. But the defini- 
tions of a dictionary i in many cases are found to be 
meager, and the meaning must be sought in some 
more comprehensive work of reference. Compara- 
tively few can afford to possess one of the standard 





ILLUSTRATED BY OVER 1,000 ENGRAVINGS. 


Cyclopedias, in many volumes. Consequently the 
publishers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST have 
been on the lookout for some volume supplement- 
ing the Dictionary, some multum in parvo, w ich 
they might present to their readers. They now 
have it in this new Cyclopedia, which is brought 
down to date. 

This is an entirely new work, unlike any other, 
and the only Cyclopedia ever published and sol 
for less than five dollars ; it is indispensable to all 
who desire a work of reference for every depart- 
ment of human knowledge. 

[Over] 
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WHE AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST 


CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


600 PACES. OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Comprising descriptions of Animal Life; Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Batrachians and Fishes, 
For popular Use, 


Structure, Habits and Distribution, 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Cyclopedia of 
Natural History is one of the finest works published. 
There is no more instructive and entertaining pas- 
time than the study of animal life (their structure, 
nabits and distribution), such as mammals, birds, 
reptiles, Batrachians and fishes, which are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated. The author, Dr. Charles 
P, Abbott, who is the author of several other pop- 
ular works published by our leading publishers, has 
made a special study of Animal Life, and is admir- 





ably fitted for the task in hand. He has, in fact, 
done his work so well that it is not only a valuable 
reference volume, but is as interesting as a story 
for old and young alike. The work is printed on 
new Long Primer type never before used, and so 
clear and plain as to be easily read by all eyes. 
This work presents the subject of Natural His- 
tory in a manner suited to interest and instruct the 
general mass of readers. It combines accuracy of 
information and systematic arrangement with brev- 





Their 





ity and simplicity of treatment. The descriptive 
portions in the various branches of Natural History 
are marked by vividness and simplicity; numerous 
original anecdotes are introduced, illustrative of 
animal habits and peculiarities, in connection with 
scientific details, and over 500 illustrations give a 
life-like aspect to the whole volume and a clear idea 
of what each creature is where nature placed it. 
Tt possesses equal interest for juvenile and for ma- 
ture readers. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


> OVER 600 PAGES. < 


A Complete and Concise Account of the Growth and Development of the Country, from its Discovery to the Pres- 
ent Time, with Chapters upon the Customs and Manners of the Successive Periods. 


FROM CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 10 THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 


This book contains Sixty-seven Chapters—and 
606 Pages—giving full and authentic accounts of 
the Norsemen, the Discoveries and Explorations of 
Columbus and the Cabots, Spanish, French, Engli:h 
and Dutch Explorations, the Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, the Indians and their Wars, the Coul- 
onies, their Settlement and Growth, the States and 
their Settlement, the French and Indian Wars, the 
Revolution and its Battles, the Administration of 
each President from Washington to Grover Cleve- 
land, the Civil War, the Record of its Battles and 
the Gallant Officers of the Army and Navy, the 
Emancipation of 4,000,000 Slaves, Reconstruction 


and Peace. : 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS. There are | dif- 
ferent illustrations, embracing portraits of all 
the Presidents of the United States and the 
leading Generals, including Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan and others, all specially engraved for this 
work, The descriptive scenes of engagements on 
land and sea during the Civil War are very spirited, 
while the historical engravings, covering the whole 
period of the Nation’s growth and development, 
add not a little to the attractiveness and value of 
this volume. 











Following is the List of Illustrations. * 


Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock.— 
The Ancient Tower at Newport.—Columbus.— 
Columbus Discovering Land.—John Smith.—Poca- 
hontas.—Plymouth Rock.—The First Church Erect- 
ed in Connecticut; Hartford, 1638.—The Charter 
Oak.—William Penn.—A Fortified House.—The 
Stocks.—A Wedding Journey.—Lantern in Old 
North Church Giving Notice to Paul Revere.— 
Putnam Leaves Farming for So 
Entering the Wolf’s Den.—Israel Putnam.—The 
Old Elm-Tree at ee of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill.—Liberty oa Washiogten Cros- 
sing the Delaware.—Marquis de Lafayette.—Ben- 
jamin Franklin.—Putnam Escapes the British.— 
Cornwallis.—Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
—George Washington.—John Adams. — Thomas 
Jefferson.—James Madison.—James Monroe.—John 

uincy Adams.—Andrew Jackson.—First Railroad 
Train in the United States.—Martin Van Buren.— 
William Henry Harrison.—John Tyler.—Bunker 
Hill Monument.—James K. Polk.—General Win- 
field Seott.—Zachary Taylor.—Millard Fillmore.— 
Daniel Webster.—Franklin Pierce.—James Bu- 





chanan.—Jefferson Davis.—Fort Sumter.—Abra- 
ham Lincoln.—Lincoln’s Early Home in Ilinois.— 
Fort Sumter, Charleston Harbor.—Naval Duel be- 
tween the Monitor and Merrimae.—General Robert 
E. Lee.—General W. T. Sherman.—-Grant’s Cam- 
paign Around Richmond.—General Philip H.Sher- 


.idan.—Sheridan’s Arrival at Cedar Creek.—Sink- 


ing of the Alabama.—Lee and Grant Signing the 
Terms of Surrender.—Assassination of President 
Lincoln.—Tomb of Abraham Lincoln at Spring- 
field, [linois.—Andrew Johnson.—Ulyases S. Grant. 
—Rutherford B. Hayes.James A. Garfield.— 
Chester A. Arthur.—Grover Cleveland. 


Valuable Supplementary Pages. 


In addition to the history proper, there are sev- 
enty-five pages of valuable reference, containing— 
First, the compact signed in the cabin of the May- 
flower; second, the Constitution of the United 
States; third, Washington’s Farewell Address; 
fourth, the Emancipation Proclamation ; fifth, the 
Chronological History of the United States ; sixth, 
Census Reports ; seventh, the Political Tables, etc. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST LAW BOOK, 


A Compendium of Every-Day Law, for Farmers, Mechanics, Business Men, Manufacturers, Etc., Ete, 


Containing Plain, Practical Statements of the Laws relating to: Contracts, Debts, Personal Property, Partnerships, 
Agents, Common Carriers, Hired Help, Marriage, Parent and Child, Patents, Trade Marks, Insurance, 
Assignments, Shipping, Deeds, Wills, Mortgages, Leases, Landlord and Tenant, Executors, 
Administrators, Homesteads, Inheritance, with a 


Dictionary of Legal Terms, Ete. 


By HENRY B. COREY, LL. B. Member of New York Bar. 
TOGETHER WITH A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT ON FARM LAW, By H. A. HAIGH, Member of the Michigan Bar. 


Avoid litigation at all times. It is a most expen- 
sive luxury; even though you gain your case, your 
legal expenses are generally so large that the vic- 
tory affords you little pecuniary satisfaction. Very 
much of the litigation among all classes of people 
is due to a lack of knowledge as to what are just 
their own rights and prerogatives and the rights 
and prerogatives of others. Were mankind gener- 
ally thoroughly versed in the simple principles of 
law, mankind weuld be very much less disposed to 
gotolaw. It is the aim of this volume to impart 
such instruction in so plain, simple a manner as 
will deter people from engaging in litigation, and 
will enable them when once so involved in legal 
disputes to make their way out with as few ex- 
penses as possible. It likewise aims to impart a 
vast amount of information regarding the every- 
day affairs o is world which people generally 
consult lawyers about. 

This book gives condensed and concise explana- 
tionsfof the general laws, and the laws of the sey- 
eral States, devoting a full chapter to each of the 








following subjects, and giving in plain language the 
law and your legal duty respecting Agents—Nego- 
tiable Paper—Common Carriers—Master and Serv- 
ant—Marriage and Divoree—Parent and Child— 
Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks—Insurance 
—Contracts—Illegal Contracts—Debts and_ their 
Payment—Statute of Limitations—Sales of Person- 
al Property—Partnership—Corporations—Insolvent 
and General Assignments—Shipping--Deeds—Mort- 
gages of Real Estate—Chattel Mortgages—Landlord 
and Tenant—Wills, Executors and Raislsisiesber 
—Descent and Distribution of Property—Home- 
steads and property exempt from Execution—Ex- 
emption from Jury Duty and all questions in con- 
nection with these subjects, ete. It contains also a 
Dictionary of Legal Terms and Phrases. 

Plain directions are given with blank forms, for 
the preparation of every legal document needed in 
daily use, viz.: Assignments—Agreements—A fiida- 
vits—Chattel Mortages—Contracts—Builder’s Con- 
tract—Notes—Drafts—Certificate of Incorporation 
—Power of Attorney to Transfer—Proxy to vote— 





Transfer of Stock—Release of Debt—Deeds, Full 
Warranty, Quit Claim—Form of Acknowleds- 
ment—Executor’s Deed—Release of Dower—Right 
of Way—Contract—Contract for Sale of en ad 
Marriage Contract—Assignment of Salary—Proof 
of Loss—Leases—Assignment of Lease—Certificate 
of Stock—Proof of Loss—Mortgages—Satisfaction 
Piece—Mortgage Bond—Deed of Trust—Articleg 
of Partnership—Notice of Dissolution—Certificate 
of Limited Partnership—Power of Attorney—Re- 
leases—Bill of Sale—Wills—Codicil—ete., ete., ete, 

Furthermore, Mr. Henry Haigh, whose writings 
on Farm Law have become, so to speak, standard 
authority, describes at length : What is Bought or 
Sold with the Land; Who Owns the Highways 
To what Extent they may be Rapeseed ; at 
Restraint must be Placed upon Stock ; How far an 
Owner’s Liability for Trespass of Cattle Extends; 
What are Water Rights; What is Good Drainage 
Law for the Whole Country; etc., ete. 


Every farmer, every mechanic, every householder, every merchant, every professional man, every traveler—everybody 


. y . . . 4 ° 2 . , . a 
will find in this invaluable Law Book information of the most important character to himself. 


Heads of families generally, 


should, for their own information have this volume, and should likewise place it in their families, as giving the first principles 


of law to their children. 
fellows. 


land ; indeed, it should be introduced as a text-book in every school in the country. 


Every young man can here learn what are his rights, and also what are his responsibilities to his 
Every school-girl, too, will find information in this volume of a miscellaneous character regarding the laws of the 


Contains 416 pages, 


Each of these books is printed in plain type on good, fine paper, and bound in cloth and gold. They will be sent post- 


paid as advertised and if not satisfactory can be returned. 
TO CLUB RAISERS,—All subscribers taking one or more of these books count toward a Club premium the same as when 


the AGRICULTURIST alone is taken, but the subscriber’s premium counts nothing additional. 
Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or by registered letter. 


fractional amounts of a dollar. 


Postage stamps taken for 
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THE FISHERMAN’S OUTFIT. 


A COMPLETE ANGLING OUTFIT FOR ONLY 50 CENTS! 


No fisherman can afford to pass this offer by, because no- 
where can he get such an outfit for double or more money. 

Read the descriptions carefuily. 

No. 1. One Fine Metal Reel—This is a perfect reel, 
works well, and when attached to the pole will wind any line in 
first class style. 

No 2. One Linen Trout Line—Strictly first class, made 
in the most perfect manner and the strongest trout line made, 
guaranteed to safely land the heaviest trout or fish of equal size. 

No. 3. One Linen Bass or Salmon Line—Of the same 
high standard but larger, adapted for big fish like salmou_ or 
gamey fish, like black bass. ‘This line willland the biggest fish 
caught with bait and sinker, or trolling from boat. 

No. 4. One Long Cotton Line—Dark colored, nicely 
eross wound on a block, and good for every day fishing after 
perch, catfish, sun fish, rock bass, ete. 

No. 5. One Line Furnished Complete with Hook, 
Eob and Sinker—This is a whole outfit in itself, comprising 
With bait at hand and this 








OG= 
a long and strong line with medium size hook attached and neat movable bob and sinker. 
line in his pocket the fisherman can start right in and try his luck. 

No. 6. One Dozen Best Steel Ringed Fish Hooks (assorted sizes)—These are best grade of hooks, 
warranted strong, sharp in points and barbs, and handy to use, anybody being able to tie their line into the ring of the 
hook. With this set of hooks the fisherman can try his luck for any size from’ minnows to weak fish. 

o.% Two Imported Trout Flies—These are the new improved style of fiv.. Ties will draw trout from deep 
pools when the other flies fail. They are natural, brilliant in colors, strongly fastened around the books, and will give 
excellent satisfaction. F 

No. 8 One Improved Bass Fly—This is the best approved fly for black bass fishing, and is the equal of the 
trout flies in excellence of material and artisti¢ position. ; 

o. 9. One Improved Salmon Fly—Also accompanies the outfit, and is of the best pattern and perfect shape 
and color, sure to raise and catch the fish 

o.10. Two Snell Hooks and Gut—These hooks are set on long guts, and where fish cut the lines, one of these 
snell hooks can be safely used; the gut cannot be severed and lands the fish every time. 

Here then is a complete Fisherman’s outfit at the nominal price of half adoliar. No exeuse now, the poorest boy 
or man can afford this complete assortment, and ought to Keep his family in fish the year round, or catch enough to sell. 
As much sport can be had with this outfit as with a ten-dollar one, and the quality of everything is as represented. 

Price of the complete outfit, only 50 cents. Sent by mail postpaid. é y 

OR $1.60 we will send this outfit postpaid together with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 


URIST. 
The Ontfit and subscription sent to separate addresses if desired. 











Pocket Drinking Cup. 





This collapsing cup. as it is called, is a very conven- 
ient article to own, and a decided novelty. It occupies 
no more space than a medium sized watch, so that it can 
be carried constantly without inconvenience. In their 
journeyings people often come across sweet springs of 
water which they long to taste, but generally are not 
able, as no cup is tobe had. This cup is always handy. 
Its use in the cars, at picnics and the like, is invaluable. 
It is made of nickel and Inclosed in a handsome watch- 
case, Which can be attached to the chain if desired, and 
no one could tell the difference between it and a real 
watch until opened. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
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’ R d d = For $2.25 we will send this Rifle and one copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Price @ uce z so. one year. Given for a club of 6 subscribers at $1 each, or for 3 subscribers and 75 
— cents cxtra. 
+ The Greatest Rifle for the Price Ever Mad 
$1.50 6 Uleaiesi nine fOr Te Fiicé Ever Mate, 
Shoots Regular Air Gun Darts and Bullets. 
POSTPAID GS Tt will shoot a common ‘‘ BB” shot 40 rods and kill small game at 50 feet. It is the 
i boys’ delight and purely a boy’s gun, yet men and women are enchanted wit: it. No 
j powder or caps. No noise. Not dangerous to handle. Just the thing for touching up 
stray cats or dogs, and for target practice it’s simply immense, creating more amusement 
than any toy known. By its use a person can become a perfect shot. It costs but one 
cent to shoot 100 times, and you can buy the gun for $1.50. It is 33 inches long. The 
barrel air chamber and all working parts are made of brass and steel. The stock is 
maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing rosewood. 
he air chamber and barrel are of mandrel drawn brass, accurately bored and pol- 
ished. The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball tight to place. The plunger 
or piston is of brass, turned to fit the air chamber perfectly. The spiral spring that 
drives the plunger is of the very best of steel, and made especially for this purpose. All 
all parts are made to stand continual usage and not get out of order. The gun is nicely 
a * sighted, and well worth twice the retail price. 
t This is not a Spring Gun. The Ball is Thrown by Compressed Air. 
sof | 
ite ; 
“ The Darts are the same as are used in 
~ Air Guns costing from $7 to $15 each. 
te- i 
te. 
igs s s rn 
rd With each Rifle is furnished 1 Target, 1 
“se Dart, 100 Bullets, Directions, etc. 
as (DART.] 
7 If properly handled this gun will shoot 100,000 times without repairs. It is the greatest invention ever known in this line, and the ° 
ge greatest attraction out. Everybody is attracted by it and everybody who likes fun should have one. One boy killed 28 English spar- 


rows inan hour. For rats, mice, cherry birds toads, snakes, etc., it is just the thing. 
Price each, only $1.50 postpaid. No other Air Gun sells for less than $7. 


ly WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY OF IT. 


y; 

es t ‘The Air Rifle ron recently sent me i 1 by “The Rifle is full rT J 

j “Tii » Ai ifle very much and think it jus “ The Air Rifle r s y sen is pronounced Db; ‘The Rifle is fully as good ‘as I expected, beipg 

1s the gun for hoy. Rt first [thought my playmate — rhe tae rtd absent” Se ews af Who tens | po ————, ont ee liable to get out of 
sn’ { get coolin the day time, pated from advertised desc n. iv 1e cats order. § just the thing for boys to practice with.—[E. 

he Sapna i Danser pet pa So og hn the neighborhood have become a burden to them since Bruitnall, Winthrop, Iowa. , . ulate 





but it stands the “racket” all right.”—[B. Toomer, Mobile, | 
Ala. 


st- a See 


-| TO TAKE SOLID COMFORT 


: | Cet a Bay State Hammock. $1.20, postpaid. 
. 9 This Hammock and the American Agriculturist One Year only $2.00, post-paid. 


— a... — \ ~a x us ty i : ye 


the rifle appeared.—[Chas. Blackwell, Winthrop, Iowa. 

















J J Z The peculiar value of these Hammocks lies in the fact that the 
Fs ~~ body is woven, not knit, as in the ordinary hammock, and does not 
LPR J@g pull buttons from the clothing. It conforms itself to ever 
i @ motion of the body, has the elasticity of the best spring bed, 
and is made strong and beautiful. It overcomes all the objec- 
tions to the netted and Mexican Hammock, and is indeed a decided 
luxury. These Hammocks have the patent iron ends, presenting a 
straight side to the body of the Hammock so that the ends are flat 
and smooth instead of being rolled up, as is the case with a round ring, 
or the Mexican Hammock. They are admitted by all to be the strong- 
est and most durable Hammock in the World as well as the 
most beautiful. For young children they are much more comforta- 
ble and cool than cradles or beds. 

We will send a No. 4 Hammock, the size usually desired, for 
ss $1.20 by mail, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
r : pee Ngee = Poe y vi Ne. one year for only $2.00, post-paid. The No.4 is 11 feet in length 
~~ REI ‘EL : ig = . fae: YM, and 3 feet wide, and will easily sustain a weight of 300 to 400 Ibs, and 

= ‘2 : = mi Aa | “~* is the same Hammock that many storekeepers sell for $1.50 and $2.00. 

For $3.00 we will send three yearly subscriptions to the AMERI- 
cAN AGRICULTURIST and one of these No. 4 Hammocks to the sender of 
the club, post-paid. 


Larger Sizes as follows : 


No. 2. 12 feet long and 4 feet wide, by mail post-paid, $2, or with 








= 


The Best, Strongest and Most Beautiful Hammock in the World. 


a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, $2.75. 





yen- For $5 we will send five yearly subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and one of these No. 2 Hammocks to the sender of the club, post-paid. 
pies No. 1. 13 feet long and 4 1-2 feet wide, by mail, post-paid, $2.25, or with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for only $3.00. . 
can For $6 we will send six yearly subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and one of these No. 1 Hammocks to the sender of the club, post-paid. 
helr Any one receiving one of these Hammocks and not finding it just as advertised can have the purchase price refunded. We 
oo) guarantee satisfaction to every customer. 
no} 
ie What Our C R 
co 
- at ur ustomers eport Fs 
: c a . . 
and “‘ The Hammock bought of you last summer has given “The Hammock you sent meis perfectly satisfac- | stantial, and worth all it cost. I consider it a bar- 
good satisfaction. I thought it a | good for the tory in every way. It fully meets my expectations and gain.’’—(O. P. Jones, Philipsburg, Pa. 
real price.”—(Henry S. Butler, Blairstown, N. J. I find it just as you advertised it tobe. It was used “ The Hammock we received from you was in constant 
“Tam entirely satisfied with the Hammock yousent | @11.summer, and is now ap. ied as good as ever.” | use last season, and was satisfactory in every re- 





—[{Mary R. Flint, Wiachester, N. H. spect,’’—[A. Howe, Hampton, Va. 
“The Hammock was all I expected. Very good, sub- 


Address all orders to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


me. It met my expectations fully.”—[ William Watkins, 
West Grafton, W. Va. 
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FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE. 





FULL SIZE OF TELESCOPE CLOSED. 


The telescope we have been offering has met with such favor from our subscribers that we have contracted with the makers in Paris for several thousand 


instruments for our exclusive use. 


By placing a large order we have been able to get them at a much lower price than they formerly cost us and we give our subscribers the benefit of it. 


OUR NEW AND REDUCED OFFER. 


FOR ONLY $3.00 we will send one of these telescopes postpaid to any post office in the United States and in addition will include with each instrument 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The telescope and subscription sent to separate addresses if desired. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT. 


This telescope is first class in every respect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost from $5.00 to $15 each. 


——— High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices 


2 placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of moderate means, 





FARMERS, 
SAILORS, 


The telescope we now offer is just what the people want, a real 
philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, 

TRAVELERS, TOURISTS, AND, IN 

FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL FIND THIS 
INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles away. 

Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by this means not give 
warning of their approach. 

The tourist can bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost to his feet, 
while anyone with this telescope will soon become familiar with different objects that 
before (from their great distance) he knew nothing of. 

Friends and acquaintances can be recognized at great distances, and the 
instrument will prove both instructive and amusing to everyone. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS :—The length of the telescope, when extended, is 16} inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 1} inches. 


FIVE LENSES This useful and beautiful instrument has five lenses, of the best French manufacture. The object Lenses are achromatic, 
* that is, convex and concave, having different retractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted that the chromatic aber- 


ration produced by the one is corrected by the other, and light emerges from the com- 

pound _~ undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance appearing 

clear and natural. 

BR ASS SLIDES The slides and mountings are made of brass highly polished, 
« the telescoping tubes fitting closely into each other. 


BRASS SAFETY CAPS. ends of the instrument, Keeping out dampness and 
ust when not In use. 

MOROCCO COVERD TUBES. at-tatahinnen ose caacooee, calling 3S ado 

gether a most excellent instrument, 


Each Telescope is furnished in a strong cloth covered case. It is strongly 
made and cannot get out of order, but will last for a lifetime. 


HOW FAR YOU GAN SEE WITH IT. 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance 
of five miles. A man who is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from 
you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be recognized at a distance of 
three or four miles. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are 
supposed to be mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be 
seen plainly with the glass. 

There is not a man, woman or child that cannot find uses for such a glass almost every 
day of their life. Many of onr customers write us that they have never had so 
much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope has 
afforded them. (See Next Page.) : 
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American Agriculturist French Achromatic Telescope. 
WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF THIS TELESCOPE. 


Equal to a $15 Instrument, 


Some time ago I received my French Achromatic 
Telescope by mail in good order, and feel well 
pleased with it. I think it fills the recommenda- 
tion of your advertisement. I have compared 
it with a field glass costing $15 and with 
another Telescope of English manufacture of 3 
inches more length costing $7.00, and consider 
the power of yours fully equal to either 
of the higher priced glasses.—[George H. 
Northrop, Naugatuck, Ct. 


Worth Four Times its Cost. 


The French Achromatic Telescope ordered of 
you some time since is indeed a superb instru- 
ment, have frequently observed the nail- 
heads in a barn wall at a distance of half 
amile. Four times its cost would not in- 
duce me to part with it.—[{Marquis P. Truax, 
Almo, Ind. 


Sees Objects 40 Miles, 


The French Achromatic Telescope is fully as 
represented in every particular and exactly 
the same in all respects if not better than the 
ten-dollar Telescopes for sale in our city 
stores. I use it in my school and my pupils see 
objects 40 miles off quite distinctly as if right 
beforeus. Can tell persons three miles off 
and tell which direction the vanes on barns and 
houses stand for 6 or 7 miles.—[{Erb Steiner, 
Spring Mount, Pa. 





Wouldn’t Take $5.00 for it. 


Telescope received to-day. There are so many 
cheap imitations that I was reluctant about placing 
my order with you. But I am well pleased 
with it and itis all you represent it to be. 
I would not take $5.00 for it.—[M. W. 
Knight, Kingsdown, Kans. 


Sees 30 Miles, 


The French Achromatic Telescope I received of 
you gives good satisfaction. Rocks, trees 
And bushes are distinctly seen atthe top of 
Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles 
distant.—[M. F. Johnson, Maryville, Tenn. 


Fully Up to Expectations, 


The French Achromatic Telescope you sent me a 
few months ago comes fully up to my ex- 
pectations, and considering the cost is an excel- 
lent glass.—{Jno. C. Adams, Henderson, Ky. 


The Telescope has given me much pleasure. 
I find it as good as you advertised it and as 
good as I could expect for the money.—[J. N. San- 
born, Polo, Ill. 


The telescope is very convenient and I find 
it as represented in your advertisement.—[F. 
M. Chalker, Saybrook, Ct. 





How You Can Secure One. 


On receipt of $3 we will send one of these Telescopes _ up ina neat case, by mail postpaid to any 
postoffice in the United States, and in addition will include 


A Year’s Subscription Free to the American Agriculturist. 


The subscription and instrument sent to separate addresses if desired. 


How You Can Get This Telescope for $1.50, 


Induce some friend or neighbor to hand you his subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
($1.50), to which add $1.50 and we will send him a year’s numbers and the telescope to you. 


10 6 ANY ASSERS ' For $6 we will send six yearly subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
s CULTURIST and the Telescope to the sender of the club. 


If you cannot procure six subscribers, send four subscribers at $1 each and add_$1in money ($5 in 
all) and we will send the Telescope postpaid. Subscribers taking any of our book offers count the same 


as for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST only. 


SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER. 


We want to introduce one of 


these Telescopes into every home 
where this magazine is read, and as 
an inducement to order now we 
will send with every Telescope 
ordered previous to July 1, 


LONDON 


charm. 





would only equal a mite. 


Pocket Microscope 
FREE. 


This little Microscope will be 
found useful to everybody. 

The case is made of metal and is 
supplied with a ring so it can be 
attached to a chain and worn as a 


One little insect can be seen with 
the microscope of which 27,000,000 


1889, a 





Mould appears to be a forest of beautiful trees, with branches, leaves and fruit. A leaf shows a 
colony of insects grazing on it like cows im ameadow. The surface of our body is covered with scales; 
a single grain of sand would cover 150 of these scales, yet one scale covers 500 pores, through which the 


sweat forces itself like water through a sieve. 





Address all orders to 


The American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York City, 














The Telescope Open. 
About two-thirds actual Size. 
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OUR GREAT PREMIUM BOOK. 


—-—————s + —<— @ 





he Farm and Household Cyclopedia 
BAA PAGES. iersvcossicrs ir suuccuo con 249 ILLUS TRATIONS, 


PRICE OF THE BOOK ALONE, $Si.00. 


FREE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR 1889. 


This book is a complete ready veference library for farmers and house- 
keepers, being filled with useful facts, hints and suggestions upon all 
subjects pertaining to rural and domestic affairs, embracing the results 
of experiinent and research by scientific and practical men and women 
in all civilized countries. It contains the cream or substance of 


MORE THAN A DOZEN ORDINARY AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND HOUSEHOLD BOOKS, 


and is the only first-class work of the kind ever sold at less than six 
dollars. It is 3 bos to be consulted every day in any emergency, and to 
be read at alltimes with interest and profit. It is such a book as every 
farmer and housekeeper needs and ought to have, supplying the univer- 


sal want of 


A Reliable Counsellor upon Every Topic Relat- 
ing to the Farm and Household, 


and will save its small cost every week in the year. The work is profusely 
illustrated, and is divided into two general headings, viz.: The Farm and 
The Household, each of which occupies half the book. These are again 
subdivided into a number of departments. We append a partial sum- 


mary of the contents: 
—This department comprises designs 
Rural Architecture. and plans for country houses, cot- 
tages, barnes and other outbuildings, with valuable suggestions 
to those intending to build, 
6 t —Descriptions of a great variety of 
Fences and a es, gates and fences, for farm and lawn, 
ornamental and cheap, with plain directions for their construc- 
tion, are here given. 
ld —This department contains valuable hints and 
e f Bs useful suggestions regarding the culture of 
wheat, corn, potatoes, hay, roots, tobacco, etc., treats of plowing, 
seeding, hoeing, weeding and harvesting, the diseases and insect 
or other enemies of crops and the best methods of combating 
them, etc., etc. 

—This important subject, than which nothing ts 
Fertilizers. of greater importance, is fully treated. Infor- 
mation is given as to the value of each of the various substances 
in their application to different crops and qualities of soil, like- 
wise as to home fact and production of fertilizers, etc., 


etc. 
Th 6 rd —Under this heading is given valuable informa- 
@ a en. tion regarding the successful growing of as- 
paragus, celery, caulifiower, t , onions, squashes, melons, 
cucumbers, cabbages, parsely,spinach, beans, beets, radishes, 
musbroons, etc., directions for destroying garden pests, and 
much other matter. 
Orchard and Vine ard —Under this heading we have a 
y ® complete fruit book, with a vast 
amount of usefal information for growers of peaches, plums, 
rs, apples. cherries, quinces, and grapes ; directions for prun- 
oe and grafting, care and management, and for curing disease 
and eradicating pests, etc. , etc. 
$ NH] 7 it —This department gives directions for the 
ma ru S. successful cultivation of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, whortleberries, gooseberries, currants and 
cranberries, enumerating the experiences of the most successful 
emall fruit culturists. 
Liv St k —More than fifty pages are alloted to this impor- 
@ 0c s tantsubject, and herein will be found informa- 
tion of great value regarding tlie care and management, feeding 
and rearing of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs; directions for the 
cure of all diseases peculiar to them and of all unruly and vicious 
habits, for the construction of necessary buildings and con- 
veniences, etc. , etc. 
The Poult Yard —This department gives the fullest in- 
* formation regarding the care and man- 
agement of poultry, tells how and what to feed, howto make in- 
cubators, how to raise artificially-hatched chickens, how to cure 
all diseases of poultry; gives numerous designs and plans for 
approved poultry houses, coops and yards, directions for market- 
ing, preserving eggs, caponizing, etc. 


The Dairy —Under this heading is given the fullest informa- 

tion regarding butter making and dairy farm- 

ing, embracirg the experiences of the most successful dairymen. 

The A —The care and management of bees is fully 

p 4 treated in this department, and to those inter- 

ested in this profitable pursuit, the information here given will 
be found invaluable. 








HOW YOU CAN 





Farm Im lements —Directions for making numerous use- 
e ful and labor-saving utensils, all of 
which are unpatented and may be easily made, are here given, 
Among them are harrows, hay elevators, weeding implements, 
tread powers, corn-markers,clod crushers, post drivers, plow 
attachments, corn shellers, road scrapers, snow plows, bag 
holders, etc., etc. 
A d th F —The topics treated in this department 
roun e arm. are such as could not be properly clas- 
sified elsewhere. Among them are ensilage, drainage, lawn 
making, painting, whitewashing, smoke houses, ice houses, 
cisterns, cellars, traps, tanning hides, curing meats, and hun- 
dreds of other matters, the department being one of the most 
valuable in the book. 
Cookin Reci es —This department occupies seventy 
g D a pages, and isa complete and most ex- 
cellent cook book. It comprises a large number of recipes for 
breakfast dishes, soups, meats and poultry, fish, vegetables, 
salads and relishes, bread and rolls, jellies and preserves, pud- 
dings, pies, fancy dishes, cakes, ice cream, ices, summer drinks, 
and confectionery. 
Ladies’ Fane Work —Herein are given designs and 
y # directions for making many beau- 
tiful things for the adornment of the home at small cost, includ- 
ing table covers, hanging baskets, tidies, embroidery designs, 
rugs, work baskets, hassocks, pillow shams, clothes brush 
holders, scrap bags, pin cushions, pen wipers, music stands, 
card baskets, screens, slipper cases, catch-alls, ottomans, sofa 
pillows, wall pockets, etc., etc. 
Fi | It —The thirty pages alloted to this subject will 
or cu ure, be found of great interest and value to every 
lady who cultivates flowers. Information is given as tothe best 
method ofpropagating and treating all the different plants, the 
cure of disease and eradication ofineect pests, likewise directions 
for making many beautiful floral and other devices, for window 
gardening, etc.,etc, 
The Home Ph sician —The fifty pages allotted to this 
y s department form a complete medi- 
cal book, and are quite as valuable as nine-tenths of the books 
of thiskind sold. Herein are given simple yet reliable home 
remedies for all the common complaintsto which mankind is 
subject, andthe information thus gained will be found to save 
many dollars in doctor’s bills annually. 
Th T il —The teeth, hands, hair, breath, lips, skin and 
e 0 e s complexion are treated under this heading; 
directions are given for removing all blemishes from and beauti- 
fying the same, likewise recipes for various kinds of perfumery, 
etc., etc. 
The Laund —Directions for washing all kinds of fabrics 
@ and garments, for making washing ma- 
chines, clothes bars, clothes sprinklers, washing fluids, starch 
enamels, and much other information of great value will be 
found in this department. 
Hints and el S —This department is in itself a complete 
p « cyclopxdia of valuable and useful house- 
hold information, worth more than the price of the book to every 
housekeeper. It is filled with facts, hints and suggestions upon 
sucha variety of topics that we have not space to enumerate 
even a portion of them. 








WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 


EXTRACTS FROM A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS 
RECEIVED. 
pe 
Agreeably Surprised. 


P PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 10, 1888, 

I was agreeably surprised upon receiving your premium book 
the “ Farm and Household Cyclopedia,’’ the contents far exceeding 
my expectations, it being full of valuable matter quite indis- 
pensable to every progressive man or woman, whether liy.- 
ing in ihe country or city. Lhave already read it through, and have 
had occasion to make use of several of its formulas ; and candidly 
think the book alone is worth as much if not more than the 
subscription price to your valuable magazine. And as a chemist 
I can Say, thac the receipts in the chapters on “ Fertilizers,” “« Home 
con pon “ Ege - oy nyse are = remarkably well chosen, 
and are not only valuable for their efficacy,-but for thei pa 
(Edwin G. Dreer. ’ rey. 


A Library of Information. 


: WILKESBARRE, PA., Dec. 10, 1888 
The copy of your “ee agen book entitled ‘The Farm and House- 
hold Cye ~ mio which you sent me,.was more than up to my 
expectations, and quite all you advertised it to be. I should 
consider it a library of useful information to the farmer, and in fact 
“= ta valuable to every housekeeper in America.—{J. Arthur Bul- 
ard. 


More than Pleased. 


. : ANNAPOLIS, MD., Dec. 9, 1888. 

Dear Sir:—Received your book, ‘“ Farm and Household Cyclope- 
dia,” andam more than pleased with it. In fact, I wonder how I 
have done without it. There are hundreds of valuable arti- 
cles, any one of which is worth more to any family than the re- 
markably small cost of the book —{Henry Clark. 


Superior to Expectations. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Dec. 

I find the “ Farm and Household Cyclopedia ” a book far pote 
to what I expected. It is well worth the money paid for the pa- 
per alone, and would willingly give the amount for it alone, there is 
so much information in it useful to the farmer, merchant and me- 
chanic, or in fact everybody.—(James Nichols. 


Full of Information. 


? JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Dec 10, 1888. 
I have just received your “ Farm and Household Cyclopedia,” and 
am much pleased with it. It is full of useful information to 
every family, and is well worth $1.00.—[(J. T. McMillan. 


Alone Worth $1.50. 


The “ Farm and Household Cyclopedia” received. We are well 
pleased with it; it_is better than we expected. My wife 
thinks it alone worth £1.50, the price of your valued paper.—{ James 
Robb, Bridgeport, Ct. . 


Multum in Parvo. 


DRUM POINT, CALVERT Co., MD. 
“The Farm and Household Cyclopedia” is a work so full of fact 
and practical suggestion that I have rage been repaid more 
than its cost a hundred-fold. Covering all the ground, from 
the laying-out of a farm to the result of their followings, it 
thoroughly recommends itself to the farmer as a “*multum in 
parvo.” Please accept my best wishes and assurance that the Cy- 
clopedia is now an indispensable reference to t:e American acri- 

culturist, the farm, and its hcusehold.—[A. C. De Barril. i 


A Book for Every Family. 


RAVENSWOOD, W. VA., Dec. 10, 1888. 
The “Farm and Household Cyclopedia” came to hand i+ good 
shape, and it is really a better book than I expected to re- 
ceive. Ithink it is just the book that ought to be in every family in 
village, to wn, city or country.—[H. A. Grant. : e 


OBTAIN THE CYCLOPEDIA FREE. 


The regular price of this Cyclopedia is $1.00, but a copy will be presented to every subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, new or old, on the following terms : 
NO } To any person sending #1.50 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (new or renewal) we will present a copy of this Cyclo- 
Py s pedia, providing 10 cents additional is sent (#1.60 in all) to pay postaze on the book, or it will be delivered at our office free. The subscrip 


tion and book sent to separate addresses if desirea. 


Pre R NO 2 For &2 we will send two yearly subscriptions or one two years’ subscription and one copy of the Cyclopedia. Ten cents must- 
oO * a besent for the postage, or it will be delivered at our office free. 


4 N 3 For $2.50 we will send two yearly subscriptions and two copies of the Cyclopedia post-paid ; at least one of these names must be 
OFFE . a that of a new subscriber. 


TO CLUB RAISERS.—All subscribers taking a copy of the book count toward a Club premium the same as when the AGRICULTURIST alone is taken, but the subscriber’s 


premium counts nothing additional. 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 





t~ See February issue for Large Advertisement of this Book. 
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THE FAMILY HORSE 


ITS STABLING, CARE AND FEEDING. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR HORSE-KEEPERS 
By GEO. A. MARTIN. 


























Of the thirteen million horses which are estimated to be owned in the United States, fully two 
millions are kept in cities and villages. All of these, besides many of those classed as farm horses, are 
purchased after they have attained full growth, and have been broken to harness or saddle. The owners 
of such horses have no personal interest in questions relating to breeding or early training ; but the sub- 
sequent care, feeding and management are matters of daily importance to them. It is to meet the wants 
of such persons that this work was prepared. Breeding and training are not discussed in its pages, but 
it treats of the daily care, sheltcr.and management of horses, whether kept for work or pleasure. The 
subject of feeding is cxamined at some length, both from 2 scientific and a practical point of view. The 
horse well merits the most careful, judicious and humane treatment. It is the willing, affectionate ser- 
vant of man, bearing his burdens and ministering to his pleasure. Yet no other domestic animal is sub- 
ject to so great and varied an amount of suffering and disability. Nearly, if not quite all, of these arc 
the result of either well-meant irnorance or willful maltreatment. A vast mass of quackery, empiricism 
and superstition in regard to horse management has become traditional. Much of this 1s being dispelled 
through the efforts of enlightened American veterinary practitioners and horse-keepers. This work is in 
full sympathy with the ideas and practices of such men. 

CONTENTS. 

Selecting 2 Horse.—Fecding and Watering.—Barns and Stables.—Stable Management. ~—Clipping, 
Singeing and Trimming.--On the Road.—Riding on Horseback.—Harness and Vehicles.—Shoeing an ! 
Care of the Feet. —Ailments and Remedies.—Prize Essays : Stabling, Feed and Care; How to Select a 
Horse and Keep it ; Views of a Veteran ; The Family Horse in the Prairie States. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers aid Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life. 


151 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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i Force Pumps, Ear Corn Slicers, 
HANDY CARTS. 
soy Book giving full information sent free. 


ENTERPRISE CO., Sandwich, Il. 


‘ MONTH. Agents Wanted. Bt yp te sell- 
5: Qu articles in the world. 13s: 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 











For full erticulars MRT 
ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 
St. Johnsville, decigesey Co., New York. 








LONDON 
PURPLE 


Can SAVE rouR CROPS from Potato Bugs, Canker 
Vorms, and most insects. 


ms LONDON PURPLE” 


WillSAVE YOUR MONEY. Itis one-half the price, 
and does three times the work of the usual poisons. 


“LONDON PURPLE” 


Is SAFE TO USE-—its color shows where it has been 
applied. Be sure to get 


“LONDON PURPLE” 


and not spurious imitations. Send for circular and opin- 
ions—free. 








The New York Herald says: ‘‘ London Purple” is prefer- 
able to White Arsenic or Paris Green, as it 1s not so Mable 
to burn the leaves, and its color enables one to distinguish 
readily between poisoned and non-poisoned trees. 


HEMINGWAY'S LONDON PURPLE C0., Ltd. 


90 Watee St,, 60 Mark Lane, 
NEW YORK. LONDON. 


IMPORTANT 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


As revised by the American Poultry Association for 
1889. Cloth,12mo. $1.00. 


Leffingwell, Wm. B. 
Wild Fowl] Shooting, containing scientific and practical 
descriptions of wild fow), their resorts, habits, flights, 
and the most successful method of hunting them. 
8vo., cloth. $2.50. 


The Percheron Horse. Du Hays & Weld. 


In America by Col. C.M. WELD; in France by CHARLES 
Du Hays. The history of the Percherons in America, 
their increasing popularity, and influence on the horse 
stock of the country, are concisely treated by Colonel 
Weld, while the history of the breed, its origin, sys- 
tematic improvement, etc., are treated by Mons. Chas. 
Du Hays, the most distinguished of French authors 
writing upon the horse. Cloth,12mo. 650c, 


Stewart’s Dairyman’s Manual. 
By HENRY STUART, author of “The Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” “ Irrigation,” etc. A useful and practical work by 
awriter who is well known as thoroughly familiar with 
the subject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00. 


Profits in Poultry. 
Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitable 
management. This excellent work contains the com- 
bined experience of anumber of practical men in all 
departments of poultry raising. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and forms a unique and important addition to 
our poultry literature. Cloth,12mo. §1. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
By P. BARRY. A standard work on fruits and fruit 
trees; the author having had over thirty years’ practi- 
cal experience at the head of one of the largest nurse- 
ries in this country. New edition, revised up to date. 
Invaluable to all fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. $2.00. 


Heatley’s Every Man His Own Veterinarian. 
By GEO. 8S. HEATLEY, M.R.C. V. S. Useful instruc- 
tion as howto prevent, and to repair, when they do 
occur, some of the most important diseases incidental 
to our domesticanimals. Cloth,12mo. 660 pp. $2.50. 


Magner. 
“Art of Training and Educating the Horse.” By D. 
Magner. This is a great book, the result of years of 
labor and research by the author, who has spared no 
expense in its publication. It contains upwards of 
1000 pages, is illustrated with 900 engravings express- 
ly prepared for the book. Thick 8vo., cloth $5.00. 


Tellor. 


“Diseases of Live Stock,” and their most Efficient 
Remedies. By Lloyd V. Tellor. 8vo., cloth, illus- 
trated, $2.50; Sheep, $3.00. 


The Olive. 


Its Culture, in Theory and Practice. By Arthur Tap- 
pan Marvin. Finely illustrated with sixteen plates. 
Cloth, 8vo. Price, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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TheCyclone CELT URN. Butterin 10min. 
Child can useit. No friction. Nooilor grease can 
getincream. Nosticking of butter to sides. Can 
> be cleaned easier and quicker than any other churn. 
Cheapest first-class churn ever made. Ask your 
dealer for it and take no other. Ifhe don't keep 
it, write to Steel Pulicy & Machine Works, 
Sole Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING, 


ee aiecsican Ay ie e unws 


BSS A eo Rl 
in 
iomm §6=- Greatest Bargains ‘@heas 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS, 
For particularsaddress F 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co, 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y’ 


FOR & ALE A well established manufactur. 
. ing business, old age the cause 
of selling. H. TOPPING, Marion, N. Y, 


ll we, LADIES DON'T 
J PIN YOUR CUFFS. 
Use Adjustable Cuff Holders; Fit any Style Cuffs, 
No pins, no buttoning, no sewing. Sample pair 15c., 2 
pr. for 25c., dozen $1, by mail; stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R, 1 


PAO OF CARDS FREE. _0O 
Aix: Fo Gintome Cards, One Pack Hout 
pile, ht Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack Flirtation Cards, all free if 


conte for Sample Book of Visiting Oards, Eagle Card Works, Cadis, 0, 








ComPANyY. 

















WANTED. $lanhour. 50 new articles, 
Catalogue and samples free. 
Cc. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. y, 





BEST OFFER YET. For 6 cents we will mail you this Stone Bet 
Ring, the famens Bird Call or Prairie Whistle, with which yop 
can imitateany Birdor Animal, and our new Book of Agents 
Sample Cards. Address, BANNEB CARD CO., CADIZ, OBI0. 


New Book! DANCE Withouta teacher. Latest dances 
LEARN TO full instructions and our elegant 
8 page illustrated me eike 3 months only 10 cents, 
Address THE HOM IRCLE, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS 


nie ae oa ane eecars thas Importing Oo., Ont Gate 
THE SELF-THREADING NEEDLE 


preserves fauing sight, helps good sight. boNANZA FOB CAN- 
vassers, Sample package 10c. 3 for 25c. 1 Doz. 75c. Stam 
taker. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 











60 samples and designs. Hidden Name, 
Chromo, Gold Edge, and Shape Cards, 
Scents. Rose & Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 














SAVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


BICYCLE or GUN 
Send toA.W.GUMP & CO. Dayton 


i— SI @., for Prices. Over 400 shop worn and secon 
FY) hand Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. -Bley« 
cles, Guns and Typewriters taken in trade, 








WANTE 


styles of Door Bellis, Metal and White 
House Numbers, ete. 
NEW YORK DOOR P 


every- 
SALESM EN where 
for our Adjustable Door Plates 
(can sell and deliver at once). Four 
Enameled letters, 
Samples, Circulars, etc., free. e 
ATE CO., Albany, N. Y. 








THE HANDY BAIL fits any crock, and 
sells at every house. The best thing yet for 
agents. Send 25c for sample, or 50c fora 
pair and one strainer rack with cipeular and 
terms. Address 

HANDY BAIL CO., 
Curwensville, Pa. 





ed, 
Wine, and Light, Dark, and 
Package, 10 cents; half doz. samples, 40 cents; by mail. 
Agents wanted. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 


RAG CARPET WEAVERS azt'nve, farecsisnn 
urkey 


ue, Yellow, Searlet, Cardinal. 
Medium Brown. 








‘PHSTOGRAPN Y 8 


oO 
With our complete equipments, is a 
payin business, and as a recreation, 
s 


s instructive and exhilarating. 
No previous knowledge of photography 
necessary. Process simple and sure. 
$50 per week easily made. Send 20c. for 
48 page illustrated book, with full par- 
ticulars and pues pees. Address 
SCHULTZE PHOTO EQUIPMENT CO., 
ar5 Chatham Sq., New York. (Box Z), 











» RUPTURE 
pa, sanpiy's Electric TRUSS 


all Curable casesorRefund Money. Only 
Genuine Eleetrie Truss in W orld. Perfeet 








poe 3 Retainer, Gives instant relief,speedycure 
BER) = Zase and Comfort dayand night. This New 
SSI NY “N \ Invention combines science,durabilityand 
hic eo Price $3 & $5. Illus.pamphlet free. 

THE SANDEN ELECTRIC CO., Broadway & 12thSt., NEW YORK 














NEW ARTICLES FOR THE PRICE OF 1 
To introduce —— new and fast-selling novel- 


Ae 2 . 
IVE FARS: | 
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Terms of Subscription for the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
and is mailed so as to reach subscribers on or before the 
date of issue. 

Single Subscribers $1.50 per year or 75 cents for six 
months. Two copies for one year, $1.25 each. Clubs of 
five or more, $1.00 per annum, or 50 cents for six months. 
A FREE copy given for every club of five for either time. 

Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The date to which the subscription is paid is indicated 
by the ee on the label attached to the paper 
or wrapper. For instance, 505 indicates that the sub- 
seription| expires with the February number; 506 with 
the Mareh number and so on. he numbers of each 
issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Remit by postal note, express or post-office money 
order. registered letter, check or draft; postage stamps 
accepted for fractional parts of a dollar. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms will be sent on application. 





Rates to Foreign Countries. 
The price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in shil- 
ei and pence to subscribers in foreign countries is as 
vilows: 


s. ad. U.S.cur. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 2.46 
Lakes AAT S kN RERE OCR SA ES 13 2.70 
en SPE eee 12 ¢ 2.94 
Dee 6 ak Fo RRs Nis 6505s 559.0% Con 10 3 2.46 
reer eT TT rrr eee 11 3 2.70 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s. 9d. United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents or two 
shillings, one pence, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages %1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 

Second Cover Page, $1.50 per line. 
— next to Reading and Last Cover Page, $2,00 per 

ne. 

No advertisement taken for less than 3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

<iipene 

Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 

scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 








